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AM ſenſible I ought to have delay'd giving you 
1 this public teſtimony of my duty, until I cou'd 
offer you ſomething more worthy your protection 
but I flatter myſelf that in what I am now doing, 
you will only conſider my zeal and affection. At- 
tach'd to you by the ſtricteſt ties of blood, we are, 
if I may venture to ſay it, ſtill more united by the 
moſt ſincere and tender friendſhip, But why ſhou'd 
I not ſay it? Do fathers require no more than re- 
ſpect? Is that alone equal to the immenſe debt? 
it muſt be pleaſing, it muſt be 
delightful to them to obferve, how gratitude en- 
creaſes and in the hearts of their chil- 
dren, thoſe ſentiments of love, which nature has 
there_ingrav'd. For my part, I have ever found 
myſelf the object of your tenderneſs and arfxicty ; 
am I then to fear ther you, my friend, my comfort- 
er, my ſupport, will find in theſe ſweet appellations 
which you ſo juſtly deſerve, the leaſt infringement 
of reſpect c On the contrary, ſhou'd I not be unde» 
A2 ſerving 


WS HS T2703, . 
ſerving of your having ever prov'd your juſt title to 

them; wou'd I once think of depriving you of 

them : And if ever my weak talents have the good 
fortune to gain a ſmall portion of the public eſteem, 

If poſterity, in ſpeaking of you, can remember I have 

exiſted, that honour will be entirely due to the ge. 

nerous care you have taken of my education, 

and the ardent defire I always had of meriting, that 

| you ſhou'd one day on me with leſs regret. I 
h am, with the moſt profound reſpect, 
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0 impoſs on the reader ſeems to be the chief 
ſe of moſt prefaces ; a cuſtom I deſpiſe 
too much to follow. The true intent of this, 
is to illuſtrate the following memoirs, with- 


| out pretending to ſay whether they ought to be look'd 


upon merely as the Work of W 3 
men 


A Writer can have but SD 


in eins the uſeful 


and the entertaining. Few authors have been ſo happy as 


to unite both. He who inſtructs, either diſdains, or has not 
talent for —— and he who entertains, has not 
ſolidity- enoug rad z it neceſſarily follows, an 
— — and the other frivolous. 


r ſo — 2 ſenſe, and often 


3uſtly, migh — — management, be- 
come the Ml 9 if, 1 inflead of thoſt 
obſcure forced paſſages, inſtead of Heroes whoſe cha- 


the bounds of probability, | 
4t were like comedy; made to ene bn lite and « 


22 vice and folly. 
"Tis true, the reader wou'd no longer 


— 


meet with thoſe 


extraordinary and tragical events which rend the heart 


and intoxicate the brain; no more Heroes ng 

ſeas for no other purpoſe than juſt to be taken by the 
Turks; no more adventures in the ſeraglio, no Sultanas 
eſcaping the vigilance of their eunuchs by ſome ſur+ 


priſing ſtroke of _ policy; no per pr by no 
means 


— * 
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means any more ſubterraneous Deaths. The ſtory 
prepared with art, wou'd be told naturally. Probability 
and reaſon wou'd reſume their empire; all extravagance 
wou'd be baniſh'd from ſentiment. Man, In ine, wou'd 


ſee man fuch as he really is, leſs dazzled indeed, but 
more inſtructed. | 


At the ſame time I am ſenfible, that ſeveral readers 
who are not to be touch'd by nature and ſimplicity, will 
never conſent to have romances ſtript of thole pompous 
puerilities, which make them ſo charming in their eyes; 
bt that, in my mind, is no reaſon againſt reforming 


their abuſes, every age, nay, every year brings a_new 


5 = — 
taſte, and we ſee authors who only write in compliance 
to the mode, victims to their mean complaiſance, fall 


with that mode, into eternal oblivion. True taſte alone 


will ever ſuhſiſt, and tho a Hof of fcribblers may rife u 
again it, tho' they may endeavour to ſpread dark 
.over_it, all their efforts will never be IT: to de- 
ſtroy it. Writers, who are conſtrain'd by the ſervile fear 
of not ſufficiently pleaſing their own times, are ſeldom 
- tranſmitted to poſterity. l 7 


I confeſs, thoſe romances which are intended to paint 


man in his proper colours, beſides their too great ſame- 


neſs, are ſubject to many inconveniencies. There is a 
ſet of refin'd readers, who never look into a book but 


With a view to applications, and eſteem it not unleſs they 
think they have diſcovered ſomething, which intitles 
them to reflect diſhonour on particular „and to 


which they are ſure to add the whole weight of their 
own ſpleen and malice. ” Might not the World fairly 


conclude, that theſe profound ſearchers, whoſe penetra- 
tion nothing can eſcape, do themſelves the juſtice to 
think in their own minds, whatever ſpecious pretences 
they make uſe of, that the ridicule they are in ſuch haſte 
to apply to others, might much more properly. be at- 
tributed to them? However, this is the n why 
Authors are ſometimes accus'd of traducing perſons, 

| whom 
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The PREFACE. - 
whom they do not know or perhaps greatly reſpect, and 
are look d apon as the peſt of ſociety, when in reality & 
the venom comes from their readers. | 


| But let what will be the conſequence, I ſee nothing 
that can or ought to hinder an author from ſearching: 


into the G2 boſom of nature, and drawing from 
thence his characters and portraits. Applications are 


temporary, people either grow tir'd of making them, 
or they are ſo trifling they die away of themſelves. 
Beſides, where is there not ſubject matter for theſe in- 
genious refleftions ? The moſt licentious fictions, as 
well as the ſoundeſt treatiſe of morality, equally fur- 
niſh materials, and by what I can find hitherto, books 
only that treat of abſtruſe ſciences have been exempt. 


When a prude and a fop are exhibited, neither Mrs, 
nor Mr. Tach a one, whom perhaps the author never 
ſaw, were the objects of his contemplation. But no- 
thing is more obvious than that, if the one be a prude 
and the other a fop, the portrait will reſemble in ſome 
ſhape, otherwiſe it would be uſeleſs : 


s and unmeaning ; 
but it ſhould not follow, from this general eagerneſs 
to find out Tikeneſles, that vice is no longer to be 
laſh'd and ridicule expos'd. After all, thele diſcove- 
ries are Commonly 1o uncertain, that, if in one quar- 
ter of the town you hear people cry —— How plainly 
this appears to be the marchioneſs, in another you 
hear them ſay who could think the counteſs 
cou'd be fo eaſily taken off The court gueſſes a third, 
as little thought of by the author as the other too. 


J have dwelt longer on this article, becauſe theſe 
memoirs being only the hiſtory of the private life, ex- 
travagancies, and reformation of a young nobleman, 
ſome people may be tempted to attribute the portraits 
interſpers'd, and the adventures they contain, to per- 
ſons now alive, which will be the leſs difficult, that 
our manners are here deſcribed, Paris the ſcene of 

action, 
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afticn, no neceſſity for travelling into imaginary regi - 
ons, and nothing is diſguiſed under barbarous names 


and cuſtoms. As for any ad $ pictures that 
may be met with, I know not what to ſay; virtue in a 


woman, and good ſenſe in a man are, ven, © ema- 
nations of reaſon * no one. | 


Hos a man will be ſeen, ſach as moſt men are in; 
extreme youth, ſimple at firſt and without | 
rant of the World he is obliged to Jwe in. Arft and 8 
ſecond part are the ſubject of this i ignorance and his firſt; 
amours. The third ſhews him full of falſe ideas, aban- 


' don'd to folly, into which he gives leſs Trom his own. 


inclinations, than at the inſtigation of perſons Intereſt- 
ed in the corruption of his heart and mind. In the 


laſt; Teftor'd at length to himſelf, he will be ſeen to 
owe his reliſh Tor virtue to. the care and attention of 


an ineſtimable woman. Such are the ends propos'd by 
the wanderings of the heart and mind. We do not 
pretend to have deſcrib'd man with all the diſorders in - 
to which his paſſions are apt to plunge him: Here 
Love alone preſides; or if now and then other matters 
ſeem to interfere, love is full the groundwork. EF 
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and with all the advantages neceſſary to make me 
conſpicuous in it. My father had left me a great 
name, of which he had himſelf contributed to raiſe 
the ſplendor; and I expected a conſiderable fortune 
who, tho' left'# widow at an age 
and riches, intitled her to the 
offers, mov'd by her tenderneſs 
d no other pleaſure hut that of tak- 
ing care — my youth, „ 
nun nn It 33 Lam 


- Sven — believe; would have dt 
to the minds of few women, and fewer ftill wou'd 
have punctually executed it. But Madam de Meil. 
cours ha, as I have been told, was not a coquet in 
her youth, nor given to gallantry, that ever I cou'd; 
percaive-in a more advanced age, had fewer. dif- 
— than moſt ere rank 
commonly Woti 0 vas el 
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. Whrar's very uncommon, I was bred up with 
ſome notions of humility. Naturally I was: incln'd-to 
have as good an opinion of myſelf as I deferv'd ; tis 
uſual in this way of thinking, to entertain a batter 
| than one is intitled to. If my mother did not 
ſucceed ſo far as to extinguiſh all pride in me, ſhe 
oblig d me at leaſt to krep it within bounds, In 
proceſs of time I was not the leſs a fop, but without 


her precautions I ſhould have been one { 0 
perhaps without ur- 4 eee 


Ar my firſt frting out, hy thoughts w were entire · 
ly taken up with notions of pleaſure. Peace, which 
vas then univerſal, ſubjeqted me to a dangerous in 
= The little care commonly taken by men of 
my age 2 to keep themſelves employ'd, a 
wrong bias, liberty, example, every thing hurried: 
me into dne. My paſſions were impetuous, or, 
to ſpeak more juſtly, 1 had a ord e ve- 
ry ſuſceptible of imprefion, e 


re Ro evcggiingvhs Rog 
7 the midſt of hs bnd ee that con- 
tinually ſurrounded me, I felt every thing want- 
ing to my unſatisfied heart. I long'd. for a felicity.. 
of which I had no very diſtin idea; for ſome 
time I did not comprehend the ſort of pleaſure 
that was neceſſary for me. In vain I ſtrove to ſhake: 
off the inward wearineſs with which T found myſeif 
oppreſgd; the ſociety of women cou'd alone diſſi- 
pate it. Unacquainted as yet with all the violence 
of the -inclination that - puſh'd me towards them: 
1 fought their company on all occaſions. Loud 


not * them * and 7 enn, that they ulote 
| cou'd 


Monſieur de METL.COUR. ; 
eou'd give that happineſs, thoſe pleaſing errors of 
the ſoul, no other amuſement cou'd afford ; age 


ſtrengthening this diſpoſition to tenderneſs, and ren- 
dering me ſtill more ſenſible to their charms, I 
thought of nothing ne engaging | in an amour, letie 
bhp 0 prog LO! 1 2448 

+ 2305330357 1 4 p 

ww Hſeulties attended this reſolution? Polly 
attach'd to no particular object, and I met with 
none that did not equally ſtrike me: I feared chu 
ſing, nor was I well at liberty to make a choice. 
The ſentiments with which one woman inſpired 
me, 3 m _ — gave 
riſe to. 5D n dat ganctus 1 

Ws — — roars wr the woman thad, 
affects us moſt, than to her from whom ve expect 
leaſt oppoſition, No man ever proved this ſtronger 
than I did. My ambition was to be in love, but 
I knew not where to fix: I thought myſelf really 
enamour d of ber only, from whom I dreaded the 
leaſt ſeverities; but as it happened me ſometimes 
in the ſame day, to meet with favourable looks from 
more than one, I found myſelf greatly perplex d at 

night when I was about to chuſe. Was the choice 
determin'd ? how, declare i it to the . 0 _ cho 
. 1 


Ahe ee ee dur 4s: 
clatativn of love appear d to me an offence offer d 
the perſon to whom it was made. Beſides, I fear d 
I-ſhauld not be liſten'd to; and I look'd upon a 


A 2 repulſe 


* 
* 


nog m d very juſt notion of the fair-ſex. : Ac- 


4 The Mizm01R5s of 
repulſe of that' nature to be the crueleſt + 
man cou'd receive. To theſe conſiderations, was 
joined a baſhfulneſs of which nothing cou'd get the 
better, and that, had I even met with encourage 
ment, wou'd have made me let flip the faireſt op - 
rrp In ſuch a caſe I ſhou'd, no doubt, have 
ry'd reſpect to the degree, when it becomes an 
leon woman ard rdculns in man. ern F 


8 
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Gabe eably judge by this detail, that I had 


to the then - faſhionable way.of thinking, it 
was infinitely. more dangerous to attempt proving a 
paſſion by a reſpectful diſtance and a delicacy of 
thought, than by an immediate and abrupt declara- 
tion of love; for love once ſo delicate, ſo ſincere, 
fo reſpedtul, was now become ſo inconſiderate and 
eaſy, that it cou'd have appear'd Aer e 


„ 6 


1 my 


Wuar both 3 call'd love, was 99 


commerce in which they engag'd moſtiy without 
a liking, wherein conveniency was ever preferr d to 


ſympathy, intereſt to eb e- pe- ere 
** | 

7 HREE times a woman was told ſhe was hand- 
ſome; more was _—_— the firſt time ſhe 
certainly believ d you, thank d you the ſecond, and 
moſt commonly remgdtyen th third 2 


- . 
b 3 3 AS . i 160 | 637 « 


\ 


Monfieur de ME ILCOUR. 5 4 
Nav, ſometimes it happen'd a man had no bu- N 
ſimeſs to ſpeak, and, what will ſeem incredible in 
ſuch an age of 3 nm | 
nr NEE is „tit % e. 5 N 

eiten + | : . 

"Torphaky der, 6s e For 2 * 
be i in love; on preſſing occaſions he was even diſ- 
pens d with being amiable. An affair was always 
decided at firſt ſight; but at the ſame time it rarely 
happen d that the next day ſaw it ſubſiſt: and yet 
this ſudden „en Fun 
diſguſt. +> ert. 8 2 3-14 

7 42955 7 234435 


To make ſociety 3 more it was 
| that all ceremony ſhould be'retrench'd ; ſometbing 
was till 3 to eee ealier ; .—_ 
HT PORE und, art 1.2690 351 OS | 
rat 1 12521 9 
e formedy women "© 
were more flatter'd by creating veſpect than deſires; 
and in all r no they were no nin, 
The topick of love, tis true, was not ſo quickly 
enter d on, but the paſſion they once en 
n mme. 


Tany imagin'd in thoſe days they ought never to. 
ſurrender, and in effeQt they reliſted. "The women | 
in my time thought it impoſſible to defend them- 
| ſelves, and, thus prejudiced, yielded the very . | 
W f n 


— 3 
9 


Hanne it muſt not be infer'd from what 1 
have ſaid, that they all ſhew'd the ſame facility. 1 
A3 have 


6 The Mzmorrs of 

have known ſome who after fifteen days courtſhip 
were yet undetermin'd ; nay, not compleatly de- 
feated at the end of a whole month. I confeſs theſe 
examples were rare, and ſeem'd not to be allow'd 
as precedents ; and, if I don't miſtake, women who 
carried their cruelties to ſuch lengths, paſs*d for be- 
ing a little prudiſh. | 


SINCE that time there has been fuch a prodigious 
alteration in manners, I ſhall: not be ſurpriz'd if 
what I have ſaid on this article be now treated as a 
fable. We believe with difficulty that either vir- 
tues or vices which are not immediately under our 
own eyes ever exiſted, yet all I have advanc'd is 
certainly true, and nothing's exaggerated. 


So far was I from knowing how love was car- 
ried on in the world, that I imagined, notwithſtand- 
ing what I every day ſaw, a ſuperior merit was ne- 
. ceflary to pleaſe the ſex; and whatever ſecret good 
Opinion I had of my own merit, I cou'd never 


"| — bring myſelf to think I was worthy to be belov'd. 


Had I known women better, I am certain I ſhou'd 
not have been leſs timorous. Leſſons and example 
are of little uſe to a young man, he is never to be 
inſtructed but at his own expence. 


Wu x had I todo in theſe circumſtances? To 
conſult Madam de Meilcour about my perplexities, 
was a thing not to be done: And among all the 
young men with whom J was acquainted, not, one 
had more experience than myſelf, or, at leaſt, had 

| A W900 Es v3) 1002 eat 


Monſieur de E IT COUR. 9 
acquired that experience which might be uſeful to 


me. For fix months was T thus cruelly agitated, 
and no doubt ſhou'd' have remain'd much longer 


ſo, © had not one of the ladies, who made the 


deepeſt impreſſion on me, been * as take _ 
on re oor ang, Ween f 


Thos Marchioneſs of Turſay ſaw me almoſt eve 
ry day, either at her own or my mother's houſe; a 
ſtri friendſhip ſubſiſted between them. She had 
known me from my infancy. The care ſhe had al- 
ways taken to ſay obliging things to me, ſometimes 
commending my underſtanding, ſometimes my fi- 
gure, her freedom with me, and my conſtantly 
ſeeing her, had made me very much her friend. 
J had habituated myſelf to a ſort of eaſe and fami- 
liarity with ber, which I did not dare to aſſume 

with any other woman. From theſe tender begin- 
nings I roſe inſenſibly to a deſire of pleaſing her; 
the impreſſion ſhe made was the | moſt continued, 
bead I ſaw her moſt frequently. Not that 4 
imagin d I ſhould find it leſs difficult to gain her 
affections than another's. Far from flattering my- 
ſelf with ſo pleaſing an idea, the little hopes I had 
of ſucceeding with her made me often carry my 
vows elſewhere; but after two days infidelity I uſed 
to return to her more in love, and more timorous 
than ever. N 


* 


In ſpite of all the care I took to diſguiſe 
what I felt, ſhe at laſt diſcover'd the ſecret in my 
breaſt. My reſpect which ſeem'd to augment eve- 


ry day; the confuſion with which I was ſeiz'd 
A 4 when- 


- h 
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whenever I ſpoke to her, confuſion different; from 
that ſhe had ſeen with me in my childhood; my 
looks were more expreſſive than I; thought them, 
my adliduity to pleaſe, my frequent viſits, and abqve 
all, perhaps, a deſire ſhe had herſelf. of engagiag me; 
all contributed to encourage her. to think 1 lov'd 
her in ſecret; but in her preſent ſituation it was 
not convenient to hurry my growing inclinations, 
and embark without e in an _—_ which 
Rar Aid en 2 


A coguer once, even n 0 gal- 
kavtry, an adventure, which had ſully'd her reputati- 
on, bad put her out of conceit with the boiſterous 
pleaſures of the great world; As ſuſceptible as ever, 
but more prudent, ſhe was made ſenſible at laſt, 
that weakneſs is leſs hurtful to a woman than in- 
diſcretion, and that the tranſports" of a lover;- ho 
not made /publick, loſe nothing either of ſweet- 
neſs or reality. The air of prudery ſhe had aſſum'd 
was not ſufficient to hinder the world from being 
obſtinate in ſuſpecting her, and I perhaps, was the 
only one on whom. ſhe impos'd. Come into life, 
a long time after ſhe had given the publick roam 
to talk of her, it was not ſurpriſing Ike nothing 
of her adventures, and I really believe, had it been 
then attempted, *twas impoflible to have given me 
a bad opinion of her. She knew how diſtant I was 
from ſuſpecting her to be capable of a weakneſs, 
which made her think herſelf obhg'd to uſe the ut- 
— munen _ not to W uppalng 


? 
» 4 


Monſieur de MET L COUR. 9 
it ſhould come to that point, HY 
„ ere | 


| Hol for re and her age | both contributed to 
Wee She was handſome, 
13 ber an was of that majeſtic ſort, which, 
without the Ee air ſhe had aſſum' d, might 
have eaſily commanded reſpect. Tho' there was 
nothing | coquettiſh, in her dreſs, yet ſhe, was far 
from neglecting to ſet herſelf off to the beſt advan- 
tage. At the ſame time ſhe had declar'd ſhe had 
renounc'd all thoughts of pleaſing, ſhe was in 4 
condition to move the paſſions ; in a word, ſhe 
was particularly careful to repair what near forty 
years had taken from her charms : nor indeed had 
ſhe loſt many; and excepting that freſhneſs which 
diſappears with the bloom of youth, and is often 
faded before the time by the very means intended 
to make it more attracting, Madam Lurſay had 
nothing to regret. She was tall and well ſhap'd, 
and in her affected careleſsneſs, few women made ſo 
graceful an ce. A conſtrain'd ſeverity ap- 
pear'd in her whole compoſition ; her eyes, when 
ſhe was not on her guard, * with gaiety and 
tenderneſs. _ 


SprIGHTLY without giddinef, er to 
diffimulation - ſhe ſpoke well and ſpoke with eaſe : 
with abundance of delicacy in her ſentiments, ſhe 
was not demure. She had carefully applied herſelf to 
the ſtudy of both Sexes, and was perfectly acquaint- 


&d with every ſpring by which they are actuated. . 
2:4 "wy Patient 
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Patient in revenge as well as pleafure, ſhe knew 
how to walt from time for what the preſent mo- 
ment did not afford, as for the reſt, tho' a prude, 
her mildneſs and affability, made her agreeable to 


. ſociety. Her ſyſtem was not, that women ſhou'd 


have no weakneſſes ; but that ſentiment alone cou'd 
make them pardonable ; an old beaten argument 
ſupported by three parts in four of the whole fe- 
male world, and that ſerves only to render more 
deſpicable thoſe who diſhonour the ſex by their con- 
duct. 


Ix ſome converſations we had had together on the 
ſubject of love, ſhe had got thoroughly acquainted 
with my character, and knew the reaſons that wou'd 
make me apprehenſive of avowing a paſſion I might 
have conceiv'd ; ſhe believ'd it was of the utmoſt 
conſequence, in order to gain and even to fix me, 
that the ſhou'd diſſemble as long as ſhe cou'd, the 


love ſhe had for me; that the more I was accuſ- 


tomed to reſpect her, the more I ſhou'd be aſto- 
niſh'd at any precipitate ſtep taken on her ſide, She 


was well appriz'd too of theſe certainties, that with 


whatever ardor men purſue victory, they love al- 
ways in ſome meaſure to purchaſe it, and that wo- 
men who think they cannot ſurrender quick enough, 
have often reaſon to repent their too great hurry in 
letting themſelves be overcome. 


I was ignorant, among many other things, that 
ſentiment in the great world was no more than a 


mere matter of converſation ; 3 1 uſed to hear wo- 
| men 


Monſieur de NE ILC OUR. 11 
men talk of it with ſuch an air of truth, make ſuch 
nice diſtinctions about it, deſpiſe with ſo much 
haughtineſs thoſe who ſwerv'd from it, that I cou'd 
not conceive how knowing it ſo well T9 could 

practiſe i it ſo little, | - 


ParTiIcuLarty Madam Lurſay, ks; by 
dint of endeavouring to forget her own fatal ad- 
ventures, imagin'd ſhe had every where effac'd the 
memory of them, at the fame time.ſhe acknowledg'd 
that on certain conditions ſhe cou'd bring her heart 
to love, render'd her conqueſt ſo difficult, required 
ſo many accompliſhments in the object capable of 
moving her compaſſion, ſpoke of a method of be- 
ing ſo ſingular, that I trembled whenever I * 
of fixing my inclinations on her. 2 


Howeves, this very delicate ay, alete at 
length with my way of thinking on ber account, 
judg'd it was time to give me ſome hopes, and 
room to believe, but by the moſt decent inſinuati- 
ons, that I was the = mortal her heart had 
made choice of, From general obliging topicks 
with which ſhe uſed till then to entertain me, ſhe 
now paſs'd to more particular and / intereſting con- 
verſations. She look'd on me with tenderneſs, and 
exhorted me when alone with her to be under leſs 
conſtraint. By this management ſhe ſucceeded in 
making me fall deſperately in love with her, and 
ſhar'd fo much with, me herſelf that I i imagine ſhe 
then wou'd have been glad ſhe had . me wich 
leſs reſpect. 

HER 


— 
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Han ſituation by her own 888 was s be- 
come as embarraſs d as mine: the buſineſs was to 


make me get the better of the too great diffdence 
The had given me of myſelf, and —— too good opi- 


nion ſhe | had made me conceive of her; two things 
extremely difficult, and that were to be conducted 


with all the art and dexterity imaginable, 


Sas ſaw no appearance of my daring to tell ber 


I lov'd her, and ſhe was ſo far from thinking 
make the firſt overtures herſelf, that he Mnsgin d it it 
incumbent on her to receive with ſeverity any 1 


ſhou'd make, ſuppoſing ſhe was 87 enough to 


e 111 7700 


Wirn a man of experience, a word, the ſenſe 


of which may bear another meaning, a look, a 
geſture, leſs ſtill, lets him. into the ſecret if he chuſes 
to be lik d; and if he happens to interpret things 
differently from what was intended or wiſh'd, what 
Has been hazarded is ſo doubtful and of ſo little con- 
ſequence that it may inſtantly be diſavow'd. # 


So far was I from making things fo 40 to Me 
dam Lurſay, ſhe had more than once reaſon to 
think that my ſtupidity rather encreas'd, at the ve- 
ry time ſhe was endeavouring to open my eyes; 
more ſhe thought ſhe eou'd not venture, without 
running the riſque of alarming me, or perhaps loſing 


me for ever. We both ſigh'd in private, and tho 


agreed, were not the nearer our happineſs. For two 
months 


Monſieur. de ME-FECOUR. 3g 


months at leaſt were we in this; ridiculous: ſituation, 
when Madam Lurſay, impatient of her own. tor 
ment, and the profound veneration I had for her, 
reſolv d delivering het neee mem 
me of the latter. N 3101 

Das ende artfully a; — 
bring about the ſubject we find moſt difficult to be- 
gin with; the incoherence commonly attending it, 
helps us to an explanation: ſuch a variety of mat- 
ter occurs, that at leaſt what we have a mind to ſay 
inſenſibly finds its proper place. In the gay world 
love ſeems to be the moſt pleaſing topick, and the 
more ſo, tho* intereſting enough in itſelf, becauſe 
it is generally attended rar and 1 is always. a foun- 
Nn Ne e f +5; bar{taw? 

1 nity Ges in--matters af (than; 
40 what ſor information, what for the pleaſure oi 
talking of the ſituation of my heart, I ſeldom was 
in company that I did not endeavour to make the 
converſation fall on love and its effects. This diſ- 

poſition was favourable to Madam Lurſay,- and 
ſhe reſolv'd at laſt to take ——_ ue 


Our Jay that there ee 
at Madam de Meilcour's, we happen' d, having 
both refus'd to play, to be ſeated juſt by one ano - 
ther. This ſort of tete a tète made me tremble, 
tho? I had often wiſh'd for it. When abſent I faw 
nothing that wou'd. prevent me from declaring iny 
mne Rp A H GL 20 pouaſſion, 
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paffon; but now 1 had an opportunity,” e; 
n of 1 it — e 


T 


dane I uns not 15 nr he 1 I bad not the 
more aſſurance, the fide of the room in which we 
were fitting was abandon'd, the reſt of the compa- 
ny all engag d, no third perſon of courſe to affiſt 
me. Theſe eruel conſiderations threw me into the 
greateſt anxiety: of mind. For a full quarter of an 
hour was I near to Madam Lurſay without ſaying 
a word. How deſirous ſoever ſhe: was to ſpeak to 
me, not readily finding a pretext to break ſilence, 
* follow id my example of taciturnity. mA re 


a di COMEDY that We then ating with ſucceſs, 
furniſhed her at length with an, opportunity. She 
aſk'd me if 1 had feen it; I anſwered her I had. 
Theiplot, ſaid ſhe; does nat-ſeem to me to be new; 
but 1 like the incidents extremely: tis wrote with 
dignity, and the ſentiments in it are finely diſplay'd; 
is not this your opinion of it? I do not pique my- 
felf upon being a connoiſſeur, anſwer'd I; in general it 
pleas'd'me, but Iſhould find it very difficult to point 
out either-its: beauties or defects. Without a perfect 
knowledge of the drama, replied ſhe, one may ven- 
ture to decide on certain places; ſentiment, for ex- 
ample, is a thing in which nobody can be deceiv'd, 
tis not the underſtanding that judges there, it is the 
heart; affecting things equally move the middling, as 
well as the great genius. I met with ſeveral things 
in this piece touch'd with great art: particularly 

there is a declaration of love, in my mind, extreme- 


ly 


Monfieur de E ILCOUR. 15 
Iy delicate, and the yew I atem moſt in dhe whale 
play. . 


1211 
o 
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IT ftruck me too Madam, a I nd I am 
the more-pleas'd with the Author, that I imagine 
ſuch a ſituation very difficult to be well treated. 
For my part, anſwered ſhe, that is not what I 
eſteem him moſt for, to ſay one loves is what's e- 
very day and very eafily ſaid; if there be any thing 
pleaſing in the ſituation he deſeribes, it "4 much 
leſs on its own account than the hewneſs of the 
manner in which he handles the ſubject. I cannot, 
Madam, be entirely of your opinion, for I do not 
believe it is ſo eaſy a matter to ſay one loves. 
' Svucn a confeſſion, Sir, I own coſts a woman 

dear ; a thoufand reaſons which love can never ab- 
ſolutely deſtrov, muſt make it painful to her; but 
you ſurely cannot imagine a man runs any fort of 
1 8 


PaRDon me, Madam, that's the very thing 1 
was thinking. Nothing, as I imagine, can be more 
mortifying to a man, than to ſay he loves. What a 
pity it is, reply'd ſhe, that ſuch a notion ſhou'd be 
counted ridiculous, tho* perhaps its novelty may gain 
it credit, How! Sir, mortifying to a man to ſay he 
loves ! Yes, undoubtedly, when he is not certain of 
being belov'd. And by what means wou'd you have 
him find it out? the avowal of his tenderneſs can 
alone authoriſe” her grateful return, Can you think, 
let her heart be ever ſo much diſordered, it would 

become 
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become: ber to ſpeak Giſt, expoſe herſelf by ſuch a 
ſtep to a diminution of his love, and be the object 
ain u 


W * women, Madam, would has ny 0 fer, 


I ALL wou'd have it to fear, who ſhou's take up- 
on them to make the firſt , advances; you wou d 
ceaſe, the moment you were offered an eaſy con- 

to have the leaſt liking for her who before 
had made the deepeſt aan 


Nornixd, 70 cou'd be more 388 
ble: We owe, I ſliou'd think, more obligations to 
the perſon who ſpares us torment —— 


No doubt, e ee ſhe, but you think wrong 
for your own intereſt as well as ours. Vou, Who 
ſeem now to cry out againſt the injuſtice of men, 

| wou'd behave exactly as they do, were you to 
meet a woman ready and wang to prevent your 


a 
8 Heavens! 1 js much I ſhou'd 'be obli ig'd to 


ber, cried I, how the pleaſure in being prevented 
wou'd inflame my love ! 


2 T0 be ſo ſenſibly touch'd with that pleaſure, you 
© muſt indeed have form'd to yourſelf a frightful Idea 

of a declaration of love. But after all, Sir, what do 
my yu ſee i in it ſo terrible ? Is it any, e, of 


Ws paying liſten'd to? 1 do not believe that will e- 
N "12" 


—_— _-- -. - 


4 
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ver be your caſe: perhaps it is the ſhame of N 


forced to acknowledge your love? but that's 
nn, you can have no nch d Ida. JET] 


51001 Helen de ff 4108 (1659247 


Ann aim RYE do you look: nee 
ſuſion attending ſuch declarations to be nothing, 
particularly to me, who I am ſure ſhou'd go very 
awkwardly about them? The moſt elegant de- 
clarations are not always the beſt receiv'd ; a lover's _ 
wit may amuſe, but can never alone: his 
anxieties, the difficulty he has in exprefling hinwelf; 
the incoherence of what he does utter; theſe are 
the things that make a lover dangerous. But, I 
aſæ d her, theſe proofs, Madam, which to me in- 
deed appear inconteſtable, are they always ſure of 
perſuading ? Not always; the confuſion I am talk- 
ing of, proceeds ſometimes more from 
than love; then there is no actount made of It 
beſides, ſome men have artifice enough to diſſemble 
uneafinefs and paſſion when they are ſcarcely ani- 


_ mated by defire, in fuch a caſe they are not believ'd. 


It may happen too that a perſon falls in love with 
you for whom you have no ſort of inclination, then 
r 
vail. FIT 

% Omega 


| You ſeeithen, Madam, ame 
to imagine a refuſal ſo cruel a thing ; 1 doubt even 
whether I ought not to prefer the uncertainty I am 
in to an explanation, which cou'd: only aye _ 


el a more APY how little I am to be e | 


"Ya 
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once of a paſſion that wou'd only ſerve to make 
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Vov are the only one who ever thought an ex- 
planation ſo inconvenient, and, as to your awn.par- 
ticular, you argue very unjuftly. It is more ad- 
vantageous, nay, it is more reaſonable to ſpeak:one's 
mind than obſtinately to perſiſt in ſilence. By 11+ 
lence you are in danger of loſing the pleaſure of 
knowing you are lov'd; and ſuppoſing you cannot 
be anſwered as you cou'd wiſh, you are cur'd at 


your life miſerable. But I haue obſerv'd that, for 
ſome time paſt, you take all opportunities of talk- 
ing to me on this ſubject; If Fam not miſtaken a 


declaration of love appears troubleſome to vou be- 
__ m occaſion to make one. 


Manan Luwfoy; i in ; maaking this vbliging re- 
go look'd at me ſo carneftly, and with fo ani- 


mated an air, that the rg me 2 out dees coun 


benance. i be 
1 


Vous nnn and en Ee 1 ſhe; ſuf · 
ficiently inform me that my conjectures are right; 
but I pretend to make no other uſe: of the ſecret I 
have ſurpriz d from you than to undeceive you, and 
if it lies in my power to be of ſervice to you. Firſt 
then, you muſt tell me, who is the object of your 
paſſion, young and unexperienc'd as you are, per- 
haps! you have choſen too lightly. Shou'd your 
choice — you, I ſhall pity you, but 
ſhall not reſt there: my counſels may help you to 
get the better of a paſſion, or rather a fancy, which, 
121 by 
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by what I can perceive, has not yet been nouriſh'd 
with hope, and of which conſequently” I ſhal} be 
the better able to ſhew you the ridiculouſneſs : but, 
on the other ſide, ſhou'd your choice be ſuch as 
neither reaſon or honour can murmur at, far from 
endeavouring to force from your heart the dear 
idea you have there fix d, I will teach you all the 
arts of pleaſing, and ir er 5-4 on 
progreſs of your love. A 


MA DAN — kind propoſal aſtodiſhed ths: ; 
tho! there was nothing ſevere in her manner, and 
her eyes ſpoke the moſt tender language, I had not 
power to return her an anſwer. My looks wan- 
der'd over her without daring to fix on her: I frar d 
ſhe wou'd take notice of my confuſion ; at length 
filence was broke by a ſigh, which forc'd its way 
in ſpite of me; — I endeavoured in vain 
to hide from her. | * er. Inh ; Tris; H | 


Bur how can you be ſo childiſh, ſaid ſhe with 


an air of compaſſion, I no longer doubt of your be- 


ing in love; your very ſilence adds viſibly to your 
torment. How can you tell, but your love is more 
than equally return d? wou'd- you lock upon the 
pleaſure in being told ſo as nothing? In ſhort, Mil- 


cour, I infiſt upon it, my friendſhiꝑ for. you obliges 
me to ſpeak to you in this manner, 


tell me who is 
the object of your love? alas! Madam, anſwered 1 


trembling, I ſhou'd ny be puniſh'd for having 
told it. | 


Qur 


® (The one f 


Ou | difoourks MEN now by: no longer erb 
22 and ſo Madam Lurſay underſtood it: but ſhe 
was not yet quite ſatisfied, ſhe ann an the 
r Tt ene * 


ri i» & 


War doped ace, replics de, — ber 
voice, you wou d quickly be puniſh'd for having 
told it ? do you think I have ſo little diſcretion ? _ 


No, Madam, that is not what I apprehend, but 
ſuppoſing it were my fate to be in love with ſuch a 
perſon as you; of what ſervice :cou'd it be to te» 
clare my paſſion ? Of none, perhaps, anſwered ſhe, 
bluſhing ; then I am not in the wrong to perſiſt in 
ſilence. Perhaps too you might ſucceed, continued 
| the; a petſon of my character, may become ſuf- 
ceptible of love, and even more ſo: chan another. 
No, impoſſible, you never wou'd love me, cried}. 


WM are deviating from our fubject, Sir; I do not 
ſee how I can de concern'd in this. Vou evade 
the queſtion I afk'd you, with more art than 
thought you capable of 3 but to | purſue this new 
ſubject. -_ we have entes d on it, of what conſe- 
quence cou d it be to you, that I ſhou'd not love 
you ? we are never anxious but for the aſfections of 
the perſon we love; and 1 am far from thinking 
that to be your caſe with regard. to me; at leaſt, 
1 ſhou'd be very forsy it were. 


5 AND 
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1 Moir! hi d Wee ene 
or I plainly ſee by the firange alarm you te tak. 
ken, how "miſerable | your 'cruelties wou'd "make" 
me. 


1 Ae 110 207 a1 
No, Sir ore think L am-alarin'd; to fear your! 
being i in love, wou'd be half-owning'it in your 
power to mollify me; the dreaded lover is alwa 
neareſt being belov'd,) and 1 ſhou'd be very much 
concern'd, you imagin'd I have any apprehenſions 
of that nature. Nor do I flatter myſelf with any 


ſuch thoughts. But, Madam, ſuppoſing 
* what will be . 


n "1 


I pon T believe, Sir, you e bebe an- 
ſwer.t9.a bare. ſuppoſition.” irs anion ror To ug: 


ea CN INE er eau x! 


Ar this preciſe declaration e ; 
af igh , bluſhed, turn turn'd her eyes languiſhingly on me, 
there rd them for a time, ths look d down on 
her fan, and was ſilent. During this ſilente, I 
was agitated by a thouſand different emotions. The 
effort I had made on myſelf to ſay what I did; had 
almoſt depreſs'd, me, and the dread of not receiv- 
ing a favourable anfwer, made me not 


+ 9 


'1 
my mind, I thought it beſt not to--loſe: that advan- 
tage. . Nun riger $4912 £41 ly Ac 


HAvx you dt adviſe me, Madam? 


ald » half dead with fear, will you not tell me 


what 


= 9 


1. e 


very ear / 


neſt in preſſing one; however, ſince I had opened 
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what I am to expect from the choice I have made? 


can you be ſo cruel, after all the marks of good- 
neſs you have ſhewn me, to refuſe me your aſſiſ- 
tance in the moſt important affair of my life. IN 


Ir you only aſk me my advice, I ſhall readily 
give its but if what you juſt now ſaid 3 | 
nn. e (G3. As 


cus you doubt, Madam, of my II 


Fox your own ſake l wou'd; the truer your 15 
— are, the more unfortunate they will make you, 
for, i in ſhort, Meilcour, you muſt be ſenſible it is not 
in my power to anſwer them. Your extreme youth, 


which numberleſs other women wou'd only eſteem 


an additional charm, muſt be an eternal reaſon with 
me, though you had inſpir'd me with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, never to indulge my inclination. Ei- 
ther you wou'd love me too little or too much; 
both; extremes wou' d be equally fatal to me. Th 
the firſt of | theſe ſituations I ſhou'd be expoſed to 
ydur humours and caprices, to your haughtineſſes 
and infidelities, to all the torments, in fine, unfor- 
tunate love trains along with it; in the other, en- 
tirely abandon'd to the trariſports of your ardor, 
2 conduct, without diſeretion, your very love 
ou'd: be the cauſe of my ruin. A paſſion is always 
3 to a woman, but in me it wou'd be 4a 
folly I ſhou d never forgive myſelf. * 


Do you e . T ſhall not rake all | 


- ; 
- 
- . 
- * = * 
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you are going to promiſe me all poſſible cincumſpec-· 
tion; nay, I am certain, that this moment, you think 
yourſelf capable of it, but the leſs you are-acchſ- 
tom'di toi: love, the leſs: your manner of Joving] 
wou'd' be ſuitable and converiient 3 neverionou'd! 
you be able to conſtrain either; your looks or oor 
words, or, which wou'd be as bad, by a conſtraint 
too far puſh d, and never manag'd with art, you, 
wou d betray what you had refoly*d keeping ſecret 
in your breaſt. The beſt advice then, Msilrour, 
that I can give you, is to entreat you will think no. 
more of me. It igrieves me to conſider you awaſh 
hate · me, but IL Matter imyſelf your hatred weill not 
be of. a long continuance; you will thank me one 
day for my ſincerity-. Why would you leave me, 
my friend? continued ſhe,” Lilley Rn 
me. 


18 Nen 
"Aras! Mahd bycu Wee deſpair; 
no man ever lov'd ſo paſſionately as I do; there ia 
nothing I wou'd not undergo to have the happineſs 
of pleaſing you, no trial I 'wou'd not ſubmit to: you 
foreſee ſo many unlucky eee, __ be 
cauſe you love me not. * 


* - 
4 A 


No, no, Sir, ban will 1 ane you 46 think 
that; nay, I tell you more, for you ſhalt” our 
find me —_ were you leſs young, and I lei 
reaſonable, I feel I cou'd love you with all my 


foul, Queſtion me no further, I beſceoh you. In 
my 


ISTT9 
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my preſent ſtate of tranquillity I ſcarcely know my 
own heact; time alone can make me ches hd 


after all een ge > 


c nh, Madam Li roſe 
baftily, and joining the company, took from me all 
Hopes'of renewing the converſation. So little did 
I know of the world, I imagined 4 had really 
made her angry. I was ignorant that women ſel 
dom eare to continue long in amorous converſation 
witk the perſon they have a mind to engage, and 
that they who are moſt deſirous to ſurrendery make 
at fuſt the ' greateſt ſhew . of virtue. 
cou'd be more gentle than her . yet l 
thought I ſhou'd never be able to canquer her. I 
heartily repented the declarations: I had made, and 
was angry with her for having led me into them, 
for a moment I hated her, I even reſolv'd never 
to mention more to her the name of love, and to 
behave with ſo much indifference, that ſhe ſhou'd 


have no room to „ Due r e- 
e 12 „739 Reeg 2 in 12 | 


ngen S357 * 110 57 (4 


Warrer I was ian bee d 

ideas, Madam Lurſay felicitated herſelf on having 
ſo well diſſembled the greatneſs of her ſatisfaction: 
joy ſparkled from her eyes; to one more knowing, 
every thing would have made it viſible haw much 
he was bel v dz but her ſmiles, all the tender looks 
ſhe gave me, I conſider d as ſa many freſh inſults, 
and ferv'd S .to confirm me more Aroogly in 
* laſt reſolution. 


STILL 
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1 STILL "heaiabs ih this lie TO: ſhe ſoot re- 
eurn'd, and preſs'd me to talk on different ſubjeQs. 
The melancholy air with which I anſwer'd 41: the 
care I took to avoid meeting her eyes, were fur- 
ther convincing proofs I had. not deceived her 3 
but, whatever her thoughts were, ſhe reſolv d to 
eſtabliſh her empire firſt, and torment my heart 
ſufficiently before the made it happy. 


Tus whole evening paſs'd on her ſide with the 
ſame attentions towards me : ſhe ſeem'd to have 
forgo 


t what I had ſaid ; and the free, unconcerned 
air ſhe affected, plung'd me into ſtill greater anxi- 
eties. She even rallied me, at parting, on my me- 
lancholy, and tho ſhe did it without the leaſt bit- 
| teme, Wee N offended, 


Tur of this adventure was as pleaſing 
3 By 
fixing on a man of my age, ſhe made her own 
lable to reflection: but; N one additional 
folly was no great matter to her; beſides, it was 
no trifle to have gained a lover who had never 
belonged to any woman before, lens dar 
VR hoe what may be call'd old, but the 
felt old age approaching her. A woman in theſe 
circumſtances ſhou'd never deſpiſe any pet. 
And, in truth, what can be more flattering; than 
the tenderneſs of a young man, whoſe tranſports, 
_ reſtore her to her firſt pleaſures, who juſtifies the. 
56K W 


B perſon 
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| 3 accepting his vows, the only one 1 * wou'd 
not reject them with diſdain ; who adds gratitude to 
paſſion, trembles at the leaſt caprice, is blind to all 
blemiſh of figure and character, either becauſe he 
is depriv'd of the benefit of compariſon, or that 
ſelklore wou' d ſuffer in eſteeming the conqueſt 
leſs? With a man of experience, a woman, let 
her be what ſhe will, finds always fewer reſourcesz 
he has more deſire than paſſion, more. coquetry: 
than ſentiment, more art than nature, too much 
| knowledge of the world to be - eredulous, foo 
many opportunities for diſſipation and inconſtancy, 
ever to be ſingularly and ardently attach'd: 'in'a 
word, be makes love more according to form, 
but there is not that ſweet eagerneſs, that conſtanic 
preſſing attention in the courſe of is! m—_—_ on! 
1 ww 1 cer 

WHATEVER faults Madam Lurſay had found 
with a young man's method of loving, ' ſhe was 
far from being ſo much alarm'd as ſhe pre- 
' tended. © Had the inconveniencies ſhe apprehend- 
ed been real; ſhe wou'd not have lov'd me 
leſs; more ſubtility on my fide to have made her 
dread a change, wou'd,: I am poſitive, have made 
her quickly given up her exceflive deference to de- 
corum, to the danger of loſing me; not that ſhe 
intended, at leaſt I had room to think ſo, to put 
off far any time the avowal of her weakneſs; eight 
day# were the more ſufficient to'ſatisfy het vertue 
on that article, that ſne Was perſuaded” my want 
of experience wou'd hinder me from ever pre- 
to take advantage of her favours until ſhe 
thought 
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thought proper The love ſhe had for me made 
her ingenious ; ; ſhe was loth, if it were poflible to 
prevent it, that my paſſion for her ſhou'd be but 
the buſineſs of a few days; leſs lov'd, I fhou'd 
have met with leſs reſiſtance, Her heart was then 
full of tenderneſs and delicacy: by what I after 
wards learned, it had not been always ſo; and 
tho her love for me had not been the moſt ſincere, 
1 am not ee n n. " 


2 W ber ſhe is young, is more ſenfble 
to the pleaſure of inſpiring, than being herſelf ſuſ- 
ceptible of, a paſſion. What ſhe calls nderneſs is 
often no more than a haſty liking, ' which deter- 
mines her q uicker than love itſelf, amuſes her for a 
time, and | extinguilhes without her feeling or re- 
gretting it. The merit requiſite to attach a lover 
for ever, is not equal, in her eyes, to that by which 
ſhe enſlaves thouſands. Rather in ſuſpence than 
fixed, entirely guided by caprice, the thinks leſs of 
the object that poſſeſſes, than of the one ſhe is de- 
ſirous ſhou'd polen her. She is ever in expectati- 
on of pleaſure, but never grants any. She endures 
a lover not ſo much becauſe he is, as becauſe ſhe 
proves herſelf to be, amiable. The diſcarded lover 
is often as little known as his ſucceſſor : cou'd 
ſhe have prevail'd on herſelf to bear with him 
ſome time longer, perhaps ſhe had brought her 
heart to love; but is ſhe to blame if ſhe be un- 
faithful? A handſome woman depends much leſs 
on herſelf than circumſtances, which unfortunately 
are ſo frequent, ſo unforeſeen, ſo preſſing, that 
it is no wonder, if, w_ ſeveral adventures, ſhe 

2 has 
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has not arriv'd to the knowledge either of lng or 
er heart. 


Has ſhe attain'd to the age FRF her channs be- 
gin to decreaſe, when the indifference of men fore- 
bodes the time is drawing -near, in which ſhe is no 
longer to be look'd upon, but with coldneſs and 
diſguſt ? | All her thoughts are inſtantly employ'd 
to prevent the approaching deſertion. Certain 
lovers ſhe only chang d 
pleaſures, ſhe now thinks herſelf happy in pre- 
ſerving the only one who remains faithful; the 
diſmal proſpe& of all ſhe has loſt endears him to 
her. Conſtancy becomes neceſſary, and, by de- 
grees, ſhe — "a ber heart to ſentiment. For- 
ced in decency to avoid every thing that us d to 
help to diſſipate and corrupt x; 4ug ſhe finds that to 
eſcape falling into dejection, he muſt. reſign her- 
ſelf abſolutely to love, which, in her former life, 
never more than a momentary occupation, con- 
founded with numberleſs incidents, is now her 
only reſource. To love then ſhe abandons herſelf 
with eagerneſs or rather fury ; and what is com- 
monly believ'd a woman's laſt fancy, is often no 
more than her firſt paſſion. _ | 


Such were the diſpoſitions of Madam Lur/ay, 
when ſhe undertook the conqueſt of my heart. 
Since her widow-hood and reform, the publick, 
who never ſpeak the leſs for not being rightly in- 
ſtructed, had given her ſeveral lovers whom per- 
haps ſhe had not admitted, Her pride was flatter'd 

* $24 | | to 
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to behold me in her chains; beſides, ſhe thought 
it was but reaſonable, ſince her wiſdom and good 
conduct did not protect her, ſhe ſhou'd make her- 
ſelf amends in A "me ww — en 
world had of her. 


— 


| 7 
| Tar tranſaQions of the day furniſh'd me wich 
reflections for the night, which was ſpent entirely, 
ſometimes in contriving means to make Madam 
Lurſay leſs inſenſible, ſometimes in encouraging 
myſelf to think no more of her. Her thoughts, 
no doubt, were more agreeably taken up: She 
was ſure, when next ſhe ſaw me, to find me ten- 
der, ſubmiſſive, eager to pleaſe, and ſollicitous to 
overcome her cruelties, and natural it was ſhe 
ſhou'd expect all this, but ſhe had to deal with 
one who was dex ignorant of hah of the 
world. | 


| Hawaiian; 1 went the next day to her * 
but late, and at the hour when I knew ſhe wou'd 
either be abroad, or have much company at home. 
By the cold angry manner in which ſhe received 
me, I might have plainly perceived ſhe expected 
me earlier, but far from thinking that to be her 
reaſon, I attributed every thing to her indiffe- 
rence. * 


Ar fight of her I had chang'd colour; but, 
ſtill e to conceal from her what I felt, I 
recover'd without much difficulty, and aſſum'd an 
air leſs diſcompoſed: I had even command enough 

| B 3 over 
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over myſelf to addreſs her without that confuſion 
which generally ſeizes us near the perſon we love; 
but whatever coldneſs I endeavoured to affect, ſhe 
was not long deceived; to clear up her doubts, 
ſhe had only to look earneſtly at. me. I 'cou'd not 
withſtand her eyes; one glance from them laid 
open my whole heart. She propos d to me to 
play, and while the cards were getting ready: you 
are, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, a ſingular ſort of a lover, if 
you are willing I ſhould judge of your love by 
your aſſiduity, you certainly have no — I ſhou'd 
entertain a very high opinion of it. The deareſt of 
all my wiſhes, Madam, replied I, is, that you 
wou'd believe I love you; and I think it ts giving 
you no ſmall proof of it, to o_ N before 
you as late as I poſſibly cou'd. 


Ax extraordinary piece of alley mh Sir, re- 
plied ſne; but if you are ſometimes deficient in 
point of judgment, I muſt own your imagination 
makes amends; But what is the matter with you? 
Why all that coldneſs in your looks? Do you know 
that your filence terrifies me? But, apropos, do 
you ſtill continue to love me much? I believe not. 
My poor Meilcour / Do not, however, abandon 
me: you wou'd throw me into deſpair. | By your 
' manner of looking, I imagine you don't believe 
me: after all, methinks we ought to be on pretty 


good terms. 


Have you not aid ugh; oP — can 
you find in your heart to add ſuch cruel expreſſi- 
| 1 ons 
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ons to the indifference with which you receive m 
vows? Yes, anſwer d ſhe, looking at me with 
the tenderneſs imaginable, yes, Meilcour, you have 
reaſoſi to complain, I do not uſe you well; but 
ſhou'd you be dilpleas'd at the laſt effort of expir- 
ing haughtineſs? Do you not perceive what it coſts 
me to exert it? Ah if were I to obey the diQates 
of my heart, how many aſſurances ſhou'd I not 
give you of my love! How forty am I, I did not 
know ſobner you wiſh'd to be prevented! at the 
hazard of all that cou'd have happen'd, you ſhou'd 
not have ſpoke feſt you ſhou'd only have or 
ſwer d ine. 


— 


IRHAVE back back ſenſible of all Madam Lu $ 
artifice, and the pleaſure ſhe took in my ignorance: 
fo far was T'from comprehending theſe diſcourſes, 
and this avowal of her real ſentiments, which with 
another wou'd have been of the moſt dangerous 
conſequence to her, that they threw me into the 
moſt cruel perp lexity. I made her no anſwer; and 
perſuaded it was all. bitter raillery, I determin d the 
more to free myſelf from ſo imperious a miſtreſs. 
Upon my word, continued ſhe, obſerving my deject- 
ed countenance ; if you refuſe much longer to be- 
leve me, I am not certain but 1 ſhall give you a 
rendezvous for to-morrow 3 wou'd not that em- 
barraſs you greatly? I beſeech you, Madam, in 
your own name to ſpare me: the condition 
you reduce me to, is terrible —— What then, 
e ſhe, 1 am no longer allow'd t to 'tell you 

3 1 I love 
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T love you: you deprive me however of a very ſen- 
ſible pleaſure. . 5 2308 45 £ | 


I THovGHT myſelf 88 that the company, 


- then joining us, put à ſtop to this converſation. 
We ſat down to play. | 


As long as | the party lated, Madam Lurſay, n. no 
doubt, more touched than ſhe imagin'd, hurried a- 
way by love, never ceas d giving me the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs of it. All her prudence ſeem'd. to have a- 
bandon'd her at once; ſhe ſeem'd as if ſhe had no 
pleaſure left but that of loving, and aſſuring me ſhe 
_ Jov'd me. She was ſenſible how neceſſary encou- 
ragement was in order to fix me; but all was thrown 

away upon me; and as yet ſhe cou'd not prevail on 
herſelf to own ſeriouſly that her inclinations corre- 
ſponded with mine. Dubious in the very ſteps ſhe 
took, there was a conſtant. mixture of tenderneſs 
and ſeverity in every action. She ſeem'd to yield 
but with a view of making a more obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance; when by any favourable words ſhe let drop, 
the imagin'd me diſpos'd to hopes, attentive to take 
them from me again, ſhe inſtantly reſum'd that air 
Which had ſo often made me cue Tl and, by 1 theſe 
means depriv'd me even of the fad reſource of un- 
certainty. | 


Tus whole evening was ſpent in theſe practices; 
her laſt caprice happening not to be favourable to 
me, I return'd home, perſuaded 1 was hated, and 
determined to look out for a new engagement. I 
—_— 
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Can ſuch a heart as hers be purchas'd at too dear a 


ſhou'd think proper to decree me. Unfortunately 
for her, ſhe was not at home, which made me ve- 
ry miſerable: not knowing what to do with myſelf 
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employ d the greateſt part of the ſubſequent night 
in conſidering which of all the women of my ac- 
quaintance was moſt worthy my attachment, but 


all to no purpoſe, after the exacteſt ſcrutiny, not 
one pleas'd me ſo well as Madam Lurſay. The 


little knowledge I had of love, made 'me conclude 
it's empire over me abſolute ; I imagin'd it was a 


thing impoſſible for me ever to change, and that I 


was deſtin d to the cruel torment of loving without 


a return. By dint of perſuading myſelf I was more 


enamour'd than any man in the world, I had work'd 
myſelf up to all the violent emotions of paſſion as 


ſtrongly, as if in reality I felt them. All the reſolu- 
tions I had form'd of never ſeeing Madam Lurſay 


more, vaniſh'd ; and gave place to the moſt ardent 
defire of pleaſing her. What reaſon have I to com- 
plain, ſaid I to myſelf? Have I a right to be ſur- 
priz d at her ſeverities ? Did I expect to find myſelf 
belov'd ? Is it not to the greateſt care and aſſiduity 
that I am to owe that bleſſing ? How happy ſhall I 
be, if, one day, I can render her lefs inſenſible! 


rate ? I concluded with this idea, it return'd with 
the morning, and ſeem'd magnified by the illuſions 
of the night. | 


I wENT to Madam Fr as early as I cou'd 


after dinner, determined to fwear to her, an eter- 


nal adoration, and to ſubmit to whatever fate ſhe 


—# <a Wh til 
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till the opera ſhou'd begin, I paid ſome widen, where 
I carried all the heavineſs I was d with. 


I was ſo out of humbur in coming to the opeta, 
where there was but little company, that, to avoid 
being interrupted in my melancholy thoughts, I 
had a lattice open'd for me, which I prefer d to the 
boxes, where I ſhou'd have been more liable to be 
diſturb'd: I waited, without deſire or impatience, 
for the opera to begin. Entirely wrapt up in Ma- 
dam Lurſay, I cou'd think of nothing but the diſ- 
agreeableneſs of her abſence, when the lattice next 

to mine open'd, Curious to ſee the perſons that 
were to fill it, I look'd in, the object that preſent- 
ed itſelf fix d all my attention. Imagine every 
thing moſt noble in the exacteſt beauty, all that 
grace and charms can have moſt enchanting. in a 

word, the greateſt bloom, and luſtre youth can be- 

Row, twill ſcarcely be ſyfficient to form à right 

Idea of the perſon I wou'd fain deſcribe. . At fight 

of her I was ſeiz d with I know not what extraor- 

dinary and ſudden emotion: ſtruck with ſo much 
beauty, I remain'd as it were annihilated. My ad- 
miration was carried into tranſport : I felt a diſor- 
der riſing in my ſoul, that ſpread itſelf through all 
my ſenſes far from abating, it redoubled by the 
private examination I made of her charms. Her 

- dreſs was plain but noble. She indeed wanted no 

ornament ; was there any ſo brilliant ſhe wou'd not 

have ſet off? her countenance was ſweet and re- 
ſerv'd: wit and ſentiment ſeem'd to ſparkle from 
her eyes. Fhe lady + pan to me to be very 

young; 
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young and, by the ſurpriae of the ſpectators, 1 
imagin d it was the firſt time of her appearing in 
publick: that thought gave me an involuntary emo- 
acquaintance ſhe had in the world. Two ladies, e- 
legantly dreſs d, accompanied her, new matter of 
ſurprize, I knew them not; but that gave me. lit- 
tle concern. latent only on my fair unknown, 1 
never ceas d gazing on her, but When ſhe, happen d 
to caſt, her eyes on any one mine immediately fol- 
low'd her's to the object ſhe ſeem d deſirous to ferk, 
if ſhe fix d them there for. ever ſo little a time, and 
that the object chanc d to be a young man, I com 
cluded, nothing but a lover cou'd make ber ſo at- 
was acting, I conducted, I interrupted her looks; 
I pried into her minuteſt turns. . So much obſtinacy 
not to loſe ſight. of her, made her at laſt take no- 
tice of me; ſhe view d me in her turn: I fx'd her 
attention without knowing it; in the inehantment 
that hurried me on in ſpite of me, I kn.] not what 
my eyes told her, but ſhe turp'd hers aſide, bluſh- 
ing a little. In the midſt of all my tranſports I 
dreaded appearing too forward ;.. without thinking 1 
had yet form'd.any deſign of pleaſing her, I choſe 
rather to conſtrain myſelf. than give her a bad oph- 
nion of me. I had been a full hour in admiration 
of her, when a friend of mine came into my lattice. 
The thoughts I was taken up with, were already 
become ſo dear, that, with grief,, L ſaw they were 


going to be interrupted ; and I doubt whether I 
thou'd have ſaid a word to my friend, had not my 
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fair unknown been the ſubject of the converſation- 
He knew no more than I who ſhe was: we made 
ſeveral conjectures, but none to our ſatisfaction. 
My friend was one of thoſe giddy- pates of the firſt 
claſs, always inſolently familiar; he ſpoke ſo loud in 
Praiſe of the unknown's charms, look'd at her with 
ſo much aſſurance and affectation, that I bluſh*d both 
for him and me, without knowing well what my 
ſentiments were, without imagining I lov'd, I was 
unwilling to diſpleaſe ; the diſlike the unknown 
might take to this young man's behaviour, I fear'd 
might likewiſe prejudice' me in her mind ; and that, 
ſeeing us ſo intimate, ſhe wou'd think me as odd 
and ridiculous as he was. I had already conceiv'd 
ſuch an eſteem for her, that the very thoughts of 
Her having the ſame bad opinion of us both, gave 
me great uneaſineſs, I endeavour'd then all I could 
to turn the converſation to ſome ſubject wherein ſhe 
ſhou'd not be concern'd. Naturally I was of a mer- 
ry humorous diſpoſition, and could handle agree- 
ably enough thoſe trifling topicks which make ſome 
men ſhine in the world. The great deſire I had, 
my unknown ſhou'd loſe nothing that cou'd make 
me appear to advantage, made me more elegant in 
my e „ but what I ſaid was not perhaps 
| the more ſenſible. + However, I obſerv'd ſhe was 

more attentive to what I was ſaying than to the 
| 2 I even ſometimes ſaw her ſmile. 


Tun ak add was almolt over, when the Mar- 
| quiſe of Germeuil, a. young man, extremely ami- 


able in his ure, and greatly eſteemed, | came in- 
to 
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to my unknowyn's lattice. We were intimately: ac- 
quainted ; but at ſight of him, I 'felt, I know not 
what diſturbance riſing in my ſoul. The unknown 
receiv'd him with that eaſy politeneſs which pro- 


ceeds from friendſhip, and a willingneſs to give 
marks of eſteem. We bow'd- to each other with- 


out ſaying a word; how ftrongly ſoever I wiſh'd to 
know who this unknown was, who had already 
gain d ſuch an empire over my heart, perſuaded 
too that Germeuil cou'd ſatisfy my 5 Ichoſe 
rather to ſtifle a deſire ſo very tormenting, than : 
myſelf open to a man, who had already fill'd me 
with jealouſy. My unknown directed her diſcourſe 
to him; and thoꝰ the opera, was the ſubje& of their 
converſation, they ſeem'd to me to deliver them- 
ſelves with mutual tenderneſs : I even thought T 
diſcover'd' certain glances which made me miſer- 
able. She ' appear'd ſo deſerving of love, that I 
cou'd not imagine Germeuil, or any man in the 
world, cou'd ſee her, and be indifferent; he too 
ſeem'd to me ſo much to be dreaded, that I cou'd 
not flatter myſelf, he had paid his addreſſes in vain, 


Tux little notice ſhe took of me, after Germeuil 
came in, confirm'd me in the opinion that they 
mutually lov'd one another; unable to bear ſo tor- 
menting a thought, I withdrew haſtily. In ſpite 
of my reſentment, I cou'd not go far; a deſire of 
ſeeing her once more, and the hopes of diſcovering 
by my own means, who ſhe was, detain'd me on 
the ſtairs. * A moment after ſhe paſs'd by, Germeuil 


. handing” her down, I follow'd: à coach” without 
| arms 
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arms came up; Germeuil went in with her: her 
ſervants were out of livery; and nothing in the 
whole equipage gave me the leaſt information of 
what I ſo much wiſh'd to know. In fortune alone, 
were all my expectations of ever having the happi- 
neſs of ſeeing her again. One circumſtance, help'd 
to comfort me in my diſtreſs, it was impoſlible, I 
thought, ſo perfect à beauty, ſhou'd remain, Jong 
;conceal'd. . Certain, L might have freed. myſelf of 
all my uneaſineſs by ſeeing Cermeuil the next day; 
but what reaſon, what motives. cou'd I alledge. for 
Þ much curioſity? In ſpite of all my diſguiſe, was 
1 not to fear he would diſcover. its ſource? And, 
were it true, as I ſuſpected it was, that he loy'd 
the unknown, how ridiculous wou'd it have been 
pas to, precaution him againſt myſelf ?. With a 
mind full of the utmoſt anxiety, 1 returg'd home, 
the more perſuaded I was deſperately in love, that 
my pafſion ow d it's riſe to one of thoſe ſurprizing 
events, which characteriſe the moſt remarkable * 
ventures in Romances. ho O 
© Far R from a it on that account, fo ex- 
. a commencement urg d me ſtill more 
to BOW: it all manner, of indulgence... | 
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In the midſt of this diſorder, 2 I took de- 
light i in enereaſing; Madam Lurſay return'd to my 
mind, but dilagreeably, and like one whoſe very 
remembrance es uneaſineſs. Not that I had ceas d 
thinking e be charms, no, but I Sought them 


e ly rior 1 thoſe of my unknown; Lnew re- 
* lolv'd, 
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ſolv'd, more firmly than ever, never more to ſpeak 
to her of love, and to abandon} myſelf entirely to 
the pleaſing thoughts of my new inelination. How © 
happy am I, ſaid I tv myſelf, that Madam TLur- 
ſay did not love me! of how little conſequence 

wou'd her affections be to me now ? I muſt have 
been falſe to her, expos d to her, moſt ſevere re- 
proaches, and expected on all occaſions to fee. her 
diſcountenance and oppoſe my love to my unknowh: 
but, on the other hand, 7 I, have I any 
ſhare in the affections of her, for whoſe ſake Lam 
going to be thus unfaithful? I know her not; per- 
haps I ſhall never ſee her again. Germeuil is in 
love, and, ſince I'm forc'd to acknowledge he is 
amiable, what muſt not ſhe feel for him ? is ſuch n 
man to be ſacrificd to me? theſe refleQtions wore in- 
ſenſibly ſtealing me back to Madam Larſay: an affair 
in ſome advance, free acceſs to her, ſome remains 
of liking, and the hopes of ſpeedy ſucceſs, were 
pretty ſtrong reaſons not to deſert her entirely; but 
I found theſe reaſons all weak, when ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to the violence of my new paſſion. I fear'd, 
when I came home, meeting Madam Lurſay with 
my mother; I now dreaded her ſight as much a8 
that very day I had wiſh'd for it. The joy I con- 
ceiv'd in not meeting her, was of no long continu- 
ance; ſhe arriv'd in a ſhort time aſter. Her pre- 
ſence confounded me. Tho much I was then pre- 
poſſeſs d againſt her, whatever reſolutions I had 
form'd of loving her no more, I found ſhe had 
ſtill a, greater influence over my heart, than I ima- 
5 d. The thoughts of my unknown, were more 


pleaſing 


— 
— — 2 
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what they each inſpired me with; but till I was 
divided ;; and had Madam LZur/ay thought proper 
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pleaſing and flattering ; I was ſenſible ſhe was great- 
ly ſuperior in beauty: there was a difference in 


at that time, ſhe might have carried the victory. 
But I know/ not what had put her out of humour; 
ſhe receiv'd, with a moſt ridiculous haughtineſs, a 
mighty plain compliment I made her. In my then 


diſpoſition, ſhe diſguſted me more than ſhe cou'd 


have done at any other time; what was ſtill worſe, 
and undoubtedly, contrary to Madam Lurſay's in- 
tentions, I appear'd quite unconcern'd. Her caprice 
continued the whole evening, and rather encreas'd, 
when ſhe found me fo very neglectful. We parted, 
both equally diſcontented. I neither faw her, nor 
look'd for her the next day: I was piqued at her 
behaviour the night before; and her preſence was 


become the leſs neceſſary, that I had ſufficient cauſe 


of diſtraction from a more agreeable quarter, I 
ſpent the whole day in ſearch of my unknown 3 


entertainments, publick walks, I look'd into every 
but cou'd no where find, either her, or 


— whom I was determin d at laſt to aſk, 


who ſhe was. I continued this vain purſuit for two 
days ſucceflively ; my ill fortune ſery'd only to 
make her more preſent to my mind, My i imagt- 
nation was continually repreſenting her to me, in 


all her charms, with an extaſie I had not experi- 


enc'd before. I had no doubt, but that her birth 
wou'd be no diſcredit to mine; to fatisfy myſelf that 
this opinion was juſt, I appeal'd leſs to her beauty, 


a _ to a certain air of Gignity and good breeding, 


which 
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which diſtinguiſh ladies of a certain rank, even in 
their oddities. But to be in love, and not to know 
the perſon I was in love with, of all torments, 
ſeem' d to me the moſt inſupportable. Beſides, what 
hopes cou'd I have of meeting with a grateful re- 
turn, if I did not find means of communicating my 
ſentiments to the object of my wiſhes? I ſaw no 
difficulty in waiting on her, = ſpeaking to her, 
when J had been once admitted to her acquaint- 
ance. My rank, intitled me to admittance every 
3 and were my unknown ſuch a perfonage 
as my addreſſes cou'd do no honour to, I was at 
leaſt ſure they cou'd never diſparage her. This 
thought made me audacious, and fortified me in 
my love: it had perhaps, been more - prudent to 
have combated- it, but to flatter it was och 
A 15 e 


Ir was now chree days, | fince I had ſeen Madam 
Lurſay; nor had I felt Alb pain in ſupporting 
her abſence; not but that now and then I had a 
deſue to ſee her, but ſuch a fleeting deſire as died 
away, almoſt as ſoon as enced: It proceeded 
no longer from an impulſe of love, I was not maſ- 


ter of, Since I had beheld my unknown, I cou'd 


ſee her without pleaſure, and leave her without re- 
gret. Still I had that ſort of liking for her which 
by the name of love, which men have made 

to paſs for ſuch, and that women have admitted on 
the ſame terms. I ſhou'd not have been diſpleas d 
to find her ſuſceptible 3 but I no longer wiſh'd any 
return "ne cou'd make me, ſhou'd be owing ta a 
paſſion 
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Paſſion in her, or requir'd one in me. Her con- | 
queſt, in which I had ſo lately, placed all my hap- di. 
pineſs, ſeem' d now unworthy of any particular at- at 
tention. In fine, I ſhou'd gladly have enter'd into gr 
that eaſy commerce with her, which is carried on di 
with a coquet, engaging enough to amuſe for a few 
"days, man as agreed on; ol 


— — - 
* — * "* 


ity 


- Bux. this wasiwhat. I. dl. not think I cou'd ex- 
pet from Madam Zur ſay; who, a platonick in her 
reaſonings, comſtantly maintain d that love, when 
poſſeſs d of an elevated ſoul, had nothing to do with 
the ſenſes: that the irregulatities perſons touch'd 
with that paſſion, fell into every day, were leſs 
. owing to its. influence, than the corruption of their 
hearts: that love might be counted a weakneſs, but 
that in a vertuous ſoul, it never degenerated into 
vice. However, ſhe allow'd, that the woman 
the moſt ſteady Wale priiciples) might meet with 
ſome dangerous occurrences ;| but, that if ſhe found 
herſelf neceffitated to yield, it ſhou'd not be till af- 
ter ſhe had made ſo long and obſtinate a reſiſtance, | 
as wou'd give her leſs reaſon to-reproach herſelf, | 
when ſhe. meditated on her defeat. Madam Lurſay 
Was perhaps in the right, but female-platonicks are 

not concluſiwe, and 1 have obſerv'd that thoſe. wo- 
men were always eaſieſt overcome, who ſet out 

- with a ridiculous expectation of never being ſeduc'd, 
either becauſe they had as much real weakneſs as 
the teſt of the ſex, or that, leſs on their guard, they 
were not n rate the N $9 dan- 
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I was too young to be ſenſible of all the abſur- 
dity of this ſyſtem, and to obſerve how little it was 
attended to, even by thoſe who ſupported it with the 
greateſt zeal; and conſidering I did not know the 
difference —— A vertuous woman, and a prude, 
tis not ſurprizing I expected no mote condeſcenti- 
on from Madam Le. than ſhe * to on 
herſelf capable of. | | | 


| Tug? full of a new — tl or 3 bn fas 
the firſt time, {till I was attach'd, to 1 by deſire, 
and te e with my 
unknown, prevented me from giv — thoughts 
of Madam Lurſay, I ſtudied within myſelf how. I 
ſhou'd gain the one, without loſing the other: the 
rigid vertue of the latter made me deſpair; and not 
imagining after much conſideration, that I ſhou'd 
be ever able to bring her over to my purpoſes, I 
fix'd at laſt on the object that pleas'd me moſt. 


IT was now three days, as I ſaid before, fince l 
had ſeen Madam Lurſay, nor had I felt much un- 
eaſineſs at her abſence. She on her fide had every 
day expected me, but convinc'd at length, that I 
avoided her, ſhe began to fear Joſing me, and re- 
ſolv'd with herſelf, to uſe me with more gentleneſs 
for the future. She had concluded from the few 
things I had ſaid, that I certainly lov'd her: but I 
had ceas'd giving any further demonſtrations of my 
paſhon ; how was ſhe to behave in ſuch cireum - 
ſtances ? the moſt becoming party was to wait till 
love, who cannot bear to be long conſtrain'd, par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly in a heart ſo new as mine was, ſhou'd 2. 
gain force me to break ſilence ; but this was not 
the ſureſt, It never came into their head, that I had 
abandon'd her : ſhe only imagin'd that certain of 
never being lov'd, I was ſtruggling with a paſſion 

that made me miſerable, Tho' this diſpoſition did f 
not ſeem to her difadvantageous, ftill it might be | f 
dangerous to leave me too long in it. Amends ſ 

L 
c 
\ 


might be offer'd me elfe-where, which reſentment 
wou'd probably make me accept of, But the great 
difficulty was, how to communicate her love to me 
without injuring that decorum, to which ſhe was ſo 
ſcrupulouſly attach d. She had experienc'd that e- 
quivocal diſcourſes, had no manner of effect upon 
me, and yet, ſhe cou'd not prevail on herſelf, after 
the opinion ſhe had made me conceive of her, to 
peak 1 N as wou d leave me no doubt. 


Uncixrarx how ſhe ſhou'd behave, ſhe came 
to Madam Meilcour's, I was not yet come home; 
but when, on my arrival, I was told ſhe was with 
my mother, I was juft on the point of going out 
again, On reflection, I conſider'd ſuch a proceed- 
ing, wou'd be too diſobliging to Madam Lurſay; 
beſides, ſhe might attribute my flight, and the dread 
of ſeeing her, to a ſentiment I was no longer wil- 
ling ſhe ſhou'd ſuſpect me of. She ſeem'd, in the 
midſt of a large company, to meditate profoundly : 
without coldneſs or conſtraint, I paid her my re- 
ſpects, yet I carried in my looks an impreſſion of 
grief, occaſion'd by my having that day ſought in 
vain for my unknown, I ſtood for a conſiderable 
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time near Madam Lurſay, without ſaying, any 
thing to her, but on general topicks. She inquir d 
where I had been, aſk'd me with an air of indiffe- 
rence, a great number of queſtions, and-as long as 
ſhe was in the circle, ſhew'd neither eagerneſs. or 
deſire to converſe with me in particular. The im- 
portunate crowd diſpers'd at laſt ; but ſtill con- 
ftrain'd by the preſence of Madam de Meilrour, and 
ſome other perſons who remain'd in the room, and 
unable to reſiſt any longer, the deſire of a private 
converſation with me: a propos, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
with a very ſerious air, I have ſomething to ſay to 
you ; follow me. At theſe words, ſhe 1 to 
another room. ELLE 


Tuis procenting which, with any man but me, 
wou'd have appear'd irregular, concluded nothing 
between us ; ſhe might have taken much more up- 
on her, conkdering the intimate we were 
on, without expoſing herſelf to any injurious re- 
flection. I follow'd her, greatly embarraſs d about 
what ſhe cou'd have to ſay to me, but much more 
ſo about the anſwers I ſhou'd make. She look'd 
at me with ſeverity-in her eyes. At length having 
fix d my attention; you will think it extraordinary 
perhaps, Sir, that I ſhou'd require an explanation 
from you. From me Madam! Yes, Sir, from you. 
Your behaviour to me, for ſome days paſt, has not 
been the moſt becoming. In be. vie to find you in- 
nocent, I have been ſo complaiſant as to ſuſpect 
myſelf of guilt; on the ſtricteſt examination I can 
diſcover none: you are to inform me, how [ have 

offended, 
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offended, in what J am to blame? Juſtify yourſelf 
if poſſible, and tell me why of late, you ſhew me 
fo little regard. Vou ſurprize me; Madam; I ne- 
ver imagin d I had been neglectful of my duty to- 
wards you; and never ſhou'd'T forgive myſelf, 
cou'd Ithink I had given you the leaſt room to up- 
raid me with having fail d in the reſpect I have 


ways had, or the friendfhip * you have allow'd me 


profeſs for you. Thoſe are pompous terms, re- 
plied ſhe, and; "f I wanted nothing but words, there 
are enough to ſatisfie me; but you are not ſincere, 
within theſe four days you are more chang'd, with 
regard to me, than you think proper to confeſs. 
You certainly do better to diſown your proceed- 
ings, than attempt their juſtification ; however, I 
infift upon your anſwering me directly. Is it out 
of caprice, that you renounce my friendſhip ? Do 
you think you have any Juſt cauſe of complaint a- 
gainſt me? You ſee I make no wrong uſe of the 
diftance age has put between us; young as mou 
are, 1 foolifhly believ'd you had ſome ſolidity, and 


I treat with you leſs, as I ſhou'd with a young 
man, than as with a friend on whom I can de- 


pend, and whom I have a mind to preſerve, I 
wiſh you may be ſenſible” of all the merits of this 
confidence. Teach 'me, in fine, the manner in 


which J am to conduct myſelf towards you, and 


of all things, tell me why you ſhun me for ſome 
time paſt, and why, when we meet, you ſeem to 
ſee me with regret? how, Madam, replied I, 
wou'd you have me acknowledge ciimes, I by no 
ions n myſelf guilty of? If I have ſeem'd 
to 
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4 you, you cannot but be ſerifible of the re- 
ſon. If, wben 1 met you, 1 Gred not to ſpeak 
to you ths Tins na which I had de⸗ 
fore addreſs*d you, it was becauſe T imagin'd you: 


did not liſten to me with pleaſure, Undoubtedly-T 


did not, replied ſhe, but at the ſame time Wo 
forbore this new manner of  addfefs, which you' 


your former one, which ydu always found me _ 
dy and willing to anfwer ? You made me angry, tis 

true, but I Was more ſo N ur account, than my 
own, when I faw yo way of ſaying things 
that muſt'be dipleaing: 1 think I even bore you 
ſome malice. —! now plaitily ſee Madam. in- 
tertupted 15 by at means 1 have drawn down. 
your anger upon me; - but 'cou'd I. imagine you 
wow ever have made ſo ſerious a crime of what T 


leid? It cannot be new to you, to be thought hand- 


ſome: I believe I am not the firſt on whom” you 
have made a deep impreflion ; and I had the better 
right to forgiveneſs, that you mult have been a0 
cuſtom d to „ ma: u others. * 8 

„n; replied the, it is not of what you mg faid, 
that 1 complain: it was enough for me, that I an- 
ſwer'd you, as in all reaſon I ſhou'd; and you 
might have obſerv'd, I ſince laugh'd with you at 
what had paſs d. "Twas of very little conſequence 


you ſhou'd tell me you lov* 4 me; the danger for 
as to oblige me on 


my heart, was not fo pr 
that occaſion to arm with all my ſeverity.” It is 
poflible, chat without any fix d intention to pleaſe 

me, 


ſee did not pleaſe; Why had vou tiot recourſe to 


—_— 


48 
me, eren without my being agreeable to you s you. 
| had a mind to make me believe, you loy's me. A 

woman is often told ſo, becauſe, without that re- 
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- man wou'd ſometimes not know what to 
ſay to her, he bas the pleaſure of ſounding her heart, 
thinks he flatters her vanity, or has a mind to ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to that ſort of language, in order to 
try how far, and in what manner, he can beſt pre- 
vail. In this you only follow d the cuſtom, a re- 
diculous one if you will, but a cuſtom in ſhort, that 
is eftabliſh'd. Twas not then, from what you ſaid, 
that I found reaſon to complain. Had you really 
lov'd me, you wou'd not haye appear'd more cul- 


pable; but why, ever ſince that converſation, is 


our behaviour ſo abſolutely chang'd ? Had you a 
right, becauſe you ſaid you loy'd. me, to expect 
that I ſhou'd love you? Or do you imagine, let my 
paſſion for you have been ever ſo violent, that my 
heart, ardent to give itſelf up to the caprice of 
your's, ſhou'd, from the firſt moment, have paid 
you back all your tranſports? Cou'd you. ſuppoſe 
me capable of CES ſo blindly in an affair of 
ſuch prodigious conſequence ? No: you had ſpoke, 
and I muſt ſurrender. Too happy, that your ſighs 
ſhou'd be directed to me, you imagin'd that, burn- 
ing with impatience to be overcome, I only waited 
the avowal of your paſſion, to declare my own. 
And on what. 1 have you flatter d yourſelf 
with ſo eaſy a conqueſt? what action of mine has 
authoriz'd ſuch a preſumption ? Lis demonſtrable 
Ln never low d me. You wou'd have eſteem'd me 
Never wou'd you have I me N 

| of 
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of a ſhameful caprice; had it boen true, that love 
directed yout ſteps, you wou'd not have avoided 
my — : how unfortunate ſoever I had made you, 
ou'd have found my preſence neceſſaty ; ne- 
ver dar have had the power of reſolving on 
an ahſence, I did not preſcribe. At length you are 
return d; but ſcarcely do you vouchſafe to look at 
me. Ah, Meilcanr l is it thus a heart is to be at- 
tack d? is this the way to make yourſelf belov'd ? 
you have, you will 1 little experience, to 
conduct yourſelf properly, in a ſentiment ſo new to 
your ſoul: that ſtill wou'd be but a bad excuſe. Is 
love then ſo eaſily to be controul'd ? believe me, we 
ate actuated by it, in ſpite of our wills, love com- 
pels us, and we have no manner of direction over 
love. Faults, I'll allow, are ſometimes committed, 
but ſuch faults-only, as proceed from too much ea- 
gerneſa, and which often ſerve the better to perſuade. 
Had I been dear to you, theſe are the faults you 
wou'd haue committed, and I ſhou'd not this day! 
have ſo much reaſon to complain 1250 the N re- 
eee „ ul ei | 


'Tavs thens Madam, aid I, 12 made ſeals 
at laſt of the wrongs. I have done. Indeed, you 
are very unjuſt ; after uſing me in the manner you 
have done, does it belong to you to complain? 


WI then, replied ſhe, in a ſofter accent, let 
us ſee which of us is moſt in the wrong; all I de- 
ſire is an explanation: I even conſent to forgive 
you; from this moment 1 forget * ever told me 
you lov'd — | 
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Au! Madam, cried I, quite beſide myſelf, how 
cruel you are in your very forgiveneſs ] you intend 
me mercy, and you make me the moſt miſerable. 
of men] you'll forget, you ſay, I love you; make 
me then forget it too. Oh ! that you were but ſen- 
ſible, continued I, throwing myſelf at her feet, of 
the melancholy condition to which you have reduc'd. 
my heart------Heavens I cried ſhe, retiring ; at my 
feet! riſe quickly: what wou'd you have people 
think, were you to be ſurpriz d in that ,poſture? 
That I am ſwearing to you, all the love and reſpect 
you ſo deſervedly inſpire. And do you think, ſaid 
the, obliging me to riſe, you can convince me beſt 
in that ſituation ? ſuch are then the effects of all the 
cireumſpection you promis d me; but after all, 
what is it you have to aſk of me? That you will 
believe I love you; that you will give me leave to 
repeat it to you, and to hope that one day 1 may 
find you leſs inſenſible. Muſt I then believe you 
love me, and moſt ardently wiſh a return? I can 
only repeat, what I have already told you. My 
heart, as yet, is in a ſtate of tranquillity, and I tremble 
to think of ſeeing its peace diſturb'd: nevertheleſs 
| but no, I have nothing more to fay to you : 
I even forbid you to conjecture. | 


Wir this concluſion, Madam Lurſay withdrew 
from me. In going away ſhe gave me a look ex- 
preſſive of the greateſt tenderneſs. Satisfied ſhe had 
done enough for decorum, no doubt ſhe now re- 
ſolv'd doing every thing for love. Nothing cou'd 


be clearer than what ſhe had ſaid to me; nay, the 
| had 
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had treated me like one from whoſe penetration there 
was nothing to be expected. However, tho' little 
my ignorance allow'd me to conjecture, I plainly 
ſaw ſhe was not ſo far from correſponding to my 
wiſhes, as the firſt time I had ſpoke to her; but 
{ill ſhe had not explain'd herſelf fo death, us 

to leave me no doubt: and beſides, I did not now 
love her enough, to meditate attentively on the 
Mo concluſion of her Wepa | 


Tis. nm of ber n occaſion'd 
her violence, and a ſituation new to me, had ſur- | 
pris'd, but not mov'd me. 


I MAR no doubt but Madam Lerfey, had he 
known any ching of the new flame kindled in my 
breaſt, wou'd have ſtill been leſs reſerv'd, and, by 
that means, have quite ſeduc'd me. Stopt at firſt, 
by the thoughts of a pleaſure I was an abſolute 
ſtranger to, I ſhou'd for that very reaſon, have 
yielded without further conſideration. Every thing 
ſeems a paſſion to him who never experienc'd one. 
That which ſeem'd to alienate me from Madam 
Lurſay, was not deeply enough rooted, to have 
been able to withſtand her attacks ; and no doubt, 
I ſhou'd have prefer'd an eaſy, uninterrupted a- 
muſement, to the anxious care of inſpiring love, 
where, at leaſt in the beginning, 1 ſhou'd be ſure 
to meet with nothing but trouble and vexation. 
So far was Madam Lurſay from thinking it neceſ- 
ſary to appear as much enamour'd as ſhe really 
was, that her fears about me were no ſooner re- 


C2 | moy 'd, 


if I had taken the hint ; but finding at length I had 
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mov'd, than ſhe began again, with a very little dif- 
ference, on her old ſyſtem. She was willing to al- 
law me to think, that I ſhou'd one day be victo- 


rious, but not that I bad yet gain'd the victory. 


'T RETURN'D with her into the ſaldon, not 
much in love, but imagining myſelf greatly ſo. This 


| fiſt emotion ſubſiding, my timidity ſeiz'd;me anew; 


I knew not how to behave z tho plainly. the had 
declar'd herſelf, ſtill I ſaw nothing in her diſcourſe, 
that cou'd aſſure me of a conqueſt over her. Auſ- 
terity had reſeated itſelf in her looks; and tho' this 
outward ſeverity was intended more for the reſt of 
the company than for me, it drove me back to all 
my fears. I dared neither to approach, oi look at 
her. So much backwardneſs on my ſide, did not 
anſwer the plan ſhe had laid down: ſhe encourag'd 
me, -in the moſt obliging texms, to place a greater 
confidence in her; the even gave me to underſtand 


; ſeveral times, that two perſons who love each other, 


have great difficulty to expreſs what they feel, in 

the midſt of the tumult of a large company. This 
was as much 4s to tell me, I ought to petition for 
a rendezyous. She waited a conſiderable time to ſee 


no thoughts of the kind, ſhe very generouſly took 
the whole affair upon herſelf. 


| Hays you any buſineſs to do to-morrow, ſaid 
ſhe in a careleſs manner? I don't recolle& any, an- 
ſwered I. Shall I ſee you then, replied ſhe? I don't 
propoſe going . and intend ſeeing bu little 
company: 
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: come and amuſe me in my ſolitude”; 
beſides, I have ſome things to fay to you. I un- 
derſtand, Madam, anſwered I, you intend to com- 


pleat mn have begun. 


Owe cannot always remember, what one hou 
in your company, I ſhall be more afraid of being too 
indulgent : will you come ? promis d her I wou'd, 
Handing her to her coach, I imagin'd I felt her 
ſqueeze my hand. Ignorant of the confequences, 
that might attend ſuch an action with Madam LZur- 
ſay, J return'd the ſqueeze ; ſhe thank'd me, by 
redoubling hers in the moſt agreeable manner : not 
to be behind-hand in politeneſs, I continued the ſport 
ſhe had begun. She parted from me with a figh, 
and fully perſuaded we were beginning to underſtand 
one another, tho” in reality, ſhe alone had a mean- 
ing, f 
I rar ſcarcely left her, when the rendezvous, 
to which I was not very attentive at firſt, came in- 
to my head. A rendezvous, notwithſtanding my 
want of experience, appear'd to me a very weighty 
affair. She was to have but little company; in ſuch 
a caſe, twas fairly owning ſhe was to have none at 
all. She had ſqueez d my hand: I knew not all the 
meaning of that action; but it feem'd to me a mark 
of friendſhip from one ſex to the other, that fig- 
nifted ſomething particular, and only to be account- 
ed for in certain ſituations. But the vertuous Ma- 
dam Lurſay, who a moment before had forbid me 

Hof C 3 Want 
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even to e was ſhe now willing — no 
=that was impoflible, | 


157 what wa'd be the conſequence, I deter- 
min'd to go to the rendezvous. *T was not in na- 
ture, I thought, but I muſt be ſatisfied with it; and 
Madam Lurſay was handſome enough to make me 
impatient for the hour, of its coming. 


In the midſt of all theſe pleaſing Ideas: ah! 
wou'd it were my unknown, cried I, that had 
granted me this rendezvous ! But no, thought I 
again, ſhe's too ſenſible, ſhe's too diſcreet, to ſhew 
ſuch favour to any man unleſs indeed, it be 
to Germeuil. But what is become of them both? 
what can be the reaſon that, ever fince I have been 
in ſearch of them, they have both eſcap'd me? 
ought not I to renounce a purſuit, which this very 
day, has been ſo unſucceſsful ? why ſhou'd I, juſt on 
the point of being made happy, entertain thoughts, 
which can only make me miſerable, of an object I 
ſaw but for a moment, and whom, undoubtedly, 
1 ſhall not ſee again, but in the poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther? No matter, I muſt, I will diſcover, 
who this unknown is, in order to he cur'd of a 
paſſion, already too powerful in my breaſt : PII 
queſtion Germeuil; and if I find he is belov'd, I 
will think leſs of diſturbing his pleaſures, than qui- 
etly enjoying my own. The converſation: I had 
juſt had with Madam Lur/ay, made me reflect with 
an unuſual indifference. on my unknown. The 
rendezvous was continually uppermoſt in my 
thoughts. I had always envied thoſe that were hap- 

PY 
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py enough to obtain themſelyes one; I imagin'd it 
ſo clever, for a man of my age, to be thought wor- 
thy, and that too, by ſuch a perſon as Madam Zur- 
ſay, that the novelty, and the ideas I conceiv'd, 
were Ar near ſupplying a ihe n 6 . ardent 
affectiun. 24 | > 


_ Be I DOR to go the next morning, 
to Germeuil's, and fell aſleep, offering up my de- 
fires to Madam Lurſay, and I know not what! more 
ern ſentiment to my nen. | 


M. * n 60 was to go to „Gee 

I ſtudied what I was to fay, and prepar'd as much 
to deceive him, as if, by a queſtion ſo plain as the 
one I had to aſk him, he were inevitably to diſco- 
ver the inward trouble of my ſoul. I thaugbt i 
ſhou'd never be able to diſguiſe myſelf ſufficiently, 
and, -prepoſleſs*d with a ſilly notion, common to 
moſt young people, I imagin'd, that by only look- 
ing at me, the perſons the moſt indifferent about 
my ſituation, wou'd read into my heart: with much 
more reaſon, I miſtruſted Germeuil, whom 1 be- 
liev'd at leaſt as much in love, as I was. I hur- 
ried away to his houſe, but how greatly was I 
concern'd, to find he had been in the country for 
ſome days paſt! My imagination, already hurt, was 
quite offended at this departure; it repreſented things 
to me in the moſt cruel light, Within theſe few 
days, they had both diſappear d; I doubted not an 
inſtant but they were together. My love and jea- 
louſy both reviy d. 1 re the immenſity of his 

C4 happineſs 
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happineſs from the greatneſs of my misfortune ; and 
fully perſuaded the Jor'd bit, T found myſelf the 
Ieſ diſpos'd oo look out for a bre. 


Ir was then the eig of the years lewis 
Germeuil's, I went to the Thuilleries. On the way, 
I recolleted Madam Lurſay's rendezvous, but be- 
fides, that it did not now appear as charming as the 
night before, I found not tranquillity _—_ in my 
mind, to go through with it properly. The image 
of my unknown was alone ſtrongly imprinted in 
my foul: I call'd her perfidious, as if ſhe had real- 
ly given me a right over her heart, which ſhe had 
violated : I figh'd with love and fury: There was 
no project ever ſo extravagant that I did not form 
to take her from Germeuil; never, in fine, bad 1 
felt mmm 0903 bee 07 297 


Tao! I had no regia to An, bee 1 
had walk'd in, meeting much company at the hour 
I went to the Thuilleries, yet the ſituation of my 
mind was ſuch, that I choſe thoſe alleys which I 
knew to be at all times leaſt frequented. I mov'd 
towards the labyrinth, and there abandon'd myſelf 
to grief and jealouſie. The voices of two women, 
I heard juſt by me, ſuſpended, for a moment, my 
profound reveries: fo entirely was I taken up with 
my own thoughts, I had little or no curioſity about 
any thing elſe. Thoꝰ oppreſſive my melancholy, it 
Was dear to me, and I dreaded every thing that 
| cou'd divert it, I was going to indulge it in ſome 
ther 1 when an eee from one of the 


women 
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women, made me return. The paliſade between 
us obſtructed my ſight, but this obſtacle made me 
reſolye to ſee who they were. I laid aſide the 
horn- beam as gently as I cou'd ; what cou'd equal 
my joy and ſurprize, when I beheld my unknown. 


A emotion, more violent ſtill, than that I had 

felt the firſt time I faw her, ſeiz'd-my ſenſes. My 
grief, at firſt ſuſpended at ſight of fo charming a 
creature, at length gave way to the extreme de- 
light I felt in ſeeing her once more, I forgot in that 
moment, the moſt precious of my life, that I had 
ever believ'd- ſhe lov'd another; I forgot myſelf, 
Tranſported, confounded, a thouſand times I refalv'd 
throwing myſelf at her feet, and ſwearing to her 
an eternal adoration. This impetuous movement 
ſubſided, but did not extinguiſh. She ſpoke pretty 
loud; the ſatisfaction I ſhou'd have in diſcovering 
ſome of her ſentiments in a converſation, ſhe might 
reaſonably imagine, no body was a witneſs to, gave 
eaſe to my mind; I reſolv'd hiding myfelf, and 
making as little noiſe as poſſible. One of the ladies 
I had ſeen with her at the opera, was with her. 
Tho? the joy J felt in being fo near the object of all 
my wiſhes was inexpreflible, yet I was forely vex'd 
to find myſelf depriv'd of the pleaſure of converſing 
with her. Her face was not directly oppoſite to mine, 
but TI diſcover'd fo much of it, as not to loſe fight 
of all her charms. Her fituation was ſuch; ſhe 
cou'd not diſcover me, this made me fome amends 
for what L loſt. phat 
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I Do confeſs, ſaid the unknown, I am not in- 
ſenſible to the pleaſure of being thought, nor do J 
hate to be told, I am handſome ; but this pleaſure, 
has fewer charms for me, than you imagine : I 
think it as frivolous, as in reality it is; and, if you 
knew me better, you wou'd not think me in much 
danger from it. I did not pretend to ſay, replied 


the lady, there was much to be fear'd for you; but 


that we ſhou'd give way to that pleaſure as little as 


poſſible. I am quite of another way of thinking, 
faid the unknown: we ſhou'd begin by granting it 
all manner of indulgence, we are the ſurer of being 


diſguſted afterwards. 


THERE you talk like a coquet, reſum'd the h- 
dy, yet I am certain you are not one. And if there 
be any thing to be dreaded for you, in the courſe 
of your life, it is your being too ſuſceptible, and too 


tenderly attach d. How that will be, I know not, 
ſaid the unknown: but of all thoſe, who have hi- 
therto told me I am handſome, and ſeem'd to feel 
what they ſaid, not one has touch'd my heart. 
VLoung 28 1 am, I am ſenſible of all the dangers of 
an engagement: beſides, I own the many things I 


have heard ſaid of men, have put me very much 
upon my guard againſt them. Amongſt all thoſe, 
I ſee, I do not find one, if you except the Mar- 
quis, I can think worthy to pleaſe me. I meet 
with nothing every where but ridicule, which, for 


being brilliant, does not diſpleaſe me the leſs. In 
the 1 mean time, I do not flatter myſelf Iam born 


inſenſible; 
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inſenſible; but as yet I have met with nothing that 
can make me ceaſe to be ſo. You are not open 
hearted, replied the lady, and I have ſome reaſon 
to think, tho? little you ſeem to make of men, that 
there is one who has found favour. in your eyes 3 
and yet it is not the marquis. You have been of 
this opinion for ſome days paſt, ſaid the unknown, 
but what grounds have you, for imagining ſuch a 
thing? I have been but a ſhort time in Paris: 1 
never was any where without you; you know all 
my acquaintances; Pray, inform me, who is this 
object that has ſo ſenſibly charm'd me? you know 
I am ſincere, if your remarks are juſt, I ſhall ac- 
quieſce. Do you remember then your unknown ? 
replied the lady, how attentively you look d at him? 
the care you took to make me take notice of him ? 
add to this, the advantageous: opinion you conceiv'd 
of his underſtanding, from ſome words of his, pret- 
tily expreſs'd indeed, but too frivolous, to make you 
determine, fo haſtily in his favour : a prejudice 
which ariſes from, or at leaſt, leads the way to love. 
Shall I give you other -proofs, ſtill leſs doubtful, 
tho perhaps you are not ſenſible of them yourſelf 2 
do you remember with what precipitation, you in- 
quir 'd who he was, and that he alone, excited your 
curioſity, in a place where there were fo many 
others, who might have at leaſt ſhar'd in it? the 
pleaſure you conceiv'd, when you were told his 
name and quality? how much you talk'd of him 
that night? call to mind the thought fulneſs in which 
you were plung d, all the time we were in the coun- 
eee e Highs, that [eſcap'd you | 

-  * without 
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without any apparent cauſe, And what am I to 
think of that mild, that tender languiſhing, viſible 
in your eyes, and that influences all your actions ? 
of the diſturbance and bluſhes theſe: remarks oc- 
caſion ? If theſe be not ſymptoms of love in you, 
they are ſuch at leaſt, as it begins with in others. 
In this caſe then, replied the unknown, I may ſafe- 
Iy think I reſemble no one. I ſhall make no de- 
fence againſt all you have ſaid, yet hope to convince 
you, your remarks have been miſapplied. Lis 
true, I aſk'd, who: this unknown was; take from 
that curioſity, the eagerneſs you thought you ſaw 
in it, I flatter myſelf you will find nothing but what 
is very natural. The importunate obſtinacy with 
which he perſiſted in looking at me, chiefly occa · 
ſion'd it, and at the ſame time, ſome deſire Þ had 
of obſerving him. I'll tell you more, I thought 
there was ſomething noble in his appearance, and 
very becoming in his deportment: two things, I 
found that day, peculiar to him, and which ftruck 
you, as well as me, What he ſaid, and I remem- 
ber'd, you thought agreeably, and humoroully 
told ; and I muſt not forget, that you reminded me 
of ſome touches of bis wit, which I did not per- 
ſectly recollect. Was it love that made them 
preſent to your memory ? when I talk'd of him, 
you know my mother was the cauſe. "You ſay I 
was abſent and penſive in the country, that I ſigh'd 
and Jook'd languithingly ; methinks theſe diſpoſitions 
only prove a wearineſs of a country life, very al- 
Iotrable in a young perſon, who, from a convent 


the was tired of, was brought to a country: ſet, 
where 
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where ſhe had ſpent a Whole year, with very little 
amuſement; and who, as I may ſay, ſaw Paris ſor 
the firſt time, and diiliked being torn from pleaſures 
quite new to her. Can you perceive, Madam, 
in all this, that love you were juſt now ſo ſure 
of? yet, as I am ſincere, I will own honeſtly to 
you, that this unknown, who did not long remain 
ſo to me, if he has not made an impreſſion on me, 
has not diſpleas d me. When I think of him, i s 
always in an advantageous, tho“ not an int 

light, and if love conſiſts in your eee 4 am 
far from feeling any of its effects. 75 


Lovx in a vertuous mind diſguiſes ieſelf for 2 
long time, replied the lady; its firſt impreſſion is 
made almoſt imperceptibly; in the beginning it ap- 
pears nothing more than an innocent liking, we 
eaſily juſtify to ourſelves. Doth this liking gain 
ground, we readily find excuſes for its progreſs. 
Senfible at length, to the tumult it has rais'd in our 
breafts, either it is too late, or we have no longer 
an inclination to oppoſe it. The foul intent 
ſo pleaſing an error, dreads to be deliver'd from it; 
far from thinking to deſtroy, we do all we can to 
confirm ourſelves in it. One wou'd imagine we 
were afraid this ſentiment did not ſuſfciently o ope- 
rate of itſelf. We induſtrioufly ſeek every thing 
that can ſupport the diforder in our minds, we en- 
tertain, we nouriſh it, with all the Chimæras our 
imagination can ſuggeſt. If ſometimes reaſon' ſteps 
in, and offers us light, "tis no more than à glim- 
mering extinguifh'd i in an inſtant, ferves juſt to ſhew 
us the 4 on but laſts not long enough to pre- 
vent 
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vent our falling in. In making us aſham'd of our 
weakneſs, ſhe tyrannizes over us, fortifies herſelf in 
our hearts, by the very efforts we make to drive 
her thence, and there either extinguiſhes all the 
Paſſions, or becomes their principle. To lull our- 
ſelves in greater ſecurity, we are vain enough to 
think, we ſhall never ſurrender, that the pleaſure of 
loving may be always innocent. In vain is experi- 
ence againſt us, it prevents not our fall. One 
wrong ſtep is inſenſibly follow d by another; we 
are undone with all our vertue about us, without 
being preſent, as I may ſay, to the fatal moment 
of our defeat; and afterwards we find ourſelves cul- 
pable, not only without knowing how we came 
to be fo, but often before we thought it was poſſible 
for us ever to be capable of guilt. Heavens ! cri- 
ed the unknown, what a portrait how it ſtrikes 
me with horror 


Do not imagine, faid the lady, I have FIG it 
without reaſon : it does not reſemble your preſent 
ſituation ; but I think it neceſſary you ſhou'd know 
how weak the heart is, and learn from, thence, that 
you can never be too much upon your guard. I 
agree with you, Madam, faid the unknown, and 
the more readily, that I think the moſt deſerving 
lover, unworthy the ſmalleſt: trouble he coſts us. 
That way of thinking, replied the lady, is a little 
tao general; but I am not ſorry to ſee you of it: 
ſo few. men are ever tender and conſtant, ſo few are 
- Capable of a ſincere paſſion, we are fo often, and 
ſo unworthily made victims to our own credulity, 


and their falſhood, that i Lk it wou'd even be 


' dangerous 
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dangerous to except one. And you, above ill w- 
men, ſhou'd think, for the peate of 'ydur mild, 
that no man is worthy to pleaſe you. Deftin'd per- 
haps to be facrific'd to him, whom of all men, you 
wou' d chuſe leaſt, do not add to the torment ale 
ready too cruel, of living for him alone, the dread- 
ful torture of withing to live for another. If your 
heart Cannot meet with contents; n nat to be 


torn to pieces. 


| Tuzy en ld ep 2 in aides: my N 
turn'd to the place I was in; but diſappear d ſo 
ſuddenly, I ſcarcely enjoy d her fight for an inſtant. 
'The uneaſineſs I felt, from what ſhe had ſaid, did: 
not make me forget to follow her; but umviling 
ſhe fhou'd think, IT had been ing, I went to 
meet her a different way, from that I ſaw her take. 


I was greatly dejected with what I had heard, 
tho it ſeem d to inform. me Germeuil uns not the 
perſon beloved. I found myſelf diſengag d from the ap 
prehenſions, that the moſt dangerous rival I cou'd: 
have, had won her heart; but if ii were not Gerneu- 
ii, who cou'd he be, whom ſhe honour'd, with ſo 
tender a remembrance ; for ſome time, I flatter d 
myſelf, I was the perſon: I recollected, I had gaz d 
on her, with that obftinacy ſhe complam'd of ; feve- = 
ral things ſeem'd applicable to me. A ſtrong defue of: 
being that unknown, . till more than my vanity, . 
made me adopt the flattering picture ſhe had drawn. 
The joy I conceiv'd, from this idea, was quickly 
deſtroy'd by another, which carried an equal face- 
ei probability.. I. had examined her with great: 
| | attention,, 


A 
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attention, twas viſible how much her charms affect. 
ed me; but was I the only one raviſh'd with her 
fight? I had ſeen her no where, but at the opera, 
and in this converſation, from which I had ſurpriz'd 
her ſecrets ; but there was no mention either of 
time, or place, where this unknown had made an im- 
preſſion on her: what ſeem'd to relate to me, might 
as well relate to any other perſon, Beſides, this un- 
known, by what ſhe ſaid, was now no longer un- 
known to her. Then ſhe muſt have ſeen him a- 
gain. But why muſt it not be Germeuil? do I 
| know how long, and in what manner he has got 
acquainted with her ? alas! ſaid I to myſelf, what 
is it to me, who is the object of her paſſion, fince 
Jam not? tho' it ſhou'd not be Germeutl, ſhall I 
be the lefs miſerable ? during theſe reflections, the 
- juftneſs of which threw me into deſpair, I had 
walk'd ſo faſt, that notwithſtanding the round I 
had taken, I was almoſt come up with her. I felt 
as much delight in ſeeing her, as if from J 


n en to Pere. 
| SHE was ; walking carclefly, i in the grand alley 


near the piece of water that texminates it. I ſtood 
for a time in ad ion of the dignity of her per- 
Jon, of the infinite charms and grace in all her 
motions. Whatever tranſports I felt at ſo en- 
chanting a fight, ſtill I wiſh'd for a nearer view; 
but my timidity made 'me tremble, to think of 
preſenting myſelf. before her eyes: I deſir'd, yet I 
. dreaded the happy moment, that was to reſtore 


them to me; it ſurpriz'd me in this confuſion of 
af thought. 
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thought. My extaſies redoubled. 1 profited of 
the ſpace ſtill between us, to look at her, with all 
the tenderneſs ſhe had infpired me with. In pro- 
portion as ſhe advanced towards me, 1 felt my con- 
fuſion enereaſing; and my timidity renewing. Sei d 
with an univerſal trembling, ſcarcely had I ſtrengtn 
to walk. I loſt àll manner of aſſurance: I remark'd, 
that when ſhe found we were within a few paces 
of one another, ſhe turn'd her eyes from me; that 
bringing them back, and finding mine ſtill fix d on 
her, ſhe withdrew them again. I attributed this 
to the uneaſineſs my too great forwardneſs gave 
her, and was in ſome doubt, whether it might not 
be owing to diſlike, or perhaps averſion. Far from 
reſiſting ſo cruel an idea, or flattering myfelf my 
appearance had made a more gentle 'imprefſion, I 
was ſtruck with ſuch an awe; that, in paſſing by 
her, I did not dare to fit up my eyes on her, 'as 
I had done before: I even feem'd to turn them a- 
nother way. With grief I percetv'd this precau- 
tion was uſeleſs ; my unknown had not fo much 
as taken notice of me. I wonder'd, and was — 
flicted at her diſdain. My vanity perſuaded me, I 
did not deſerve fuch hors — No doubt, 
my heart then made its firſt ſhoot” towards what it 
afterwards turn d out. 1 imagin'd I deceiv*d my- 
ſelf; and unable to think meanly, for any time, of 
my own merit, I concluded that modeſty alone 
had made her behave 1 in ſo deſpiſing a manner. = 


Tux v walk 'd ſo ſlowly, that T flatter'd myſelf 


I cou'd, without appearing to inten it, come up 
with 
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with them once more. I kept on my way, not 
without often looking behind me, as much to ob- 
ſerve the road my unknown wou'd take, as in 
hopes to ſurprize her in the ſame attention with re- 
gard to me. But my laſt expectation was vain, I 
cou'd only diſcover ſhe was making towards the 
gate of the Pont Royal. Inſtantly I turn'd about, 
and flying thro different alleys, got there almoſt as 
ſoon as they did. I made room for her in the moſt 
reſpectful manner; my civility obtain'd me a curt- 
ſey, which ſhe made me with coldneſs and down- 
caſt- eyes. I call'd to mind every opportunity I 
had read in romances, of lovers talking to their 
miſtreſſes, and was ſurpriz d not to find one to my 
Purpoſe. Several times I wiſh'd ſhe might lip her 
foot, that ſhe had even ſtrain'd it; I ſaw no other 
way of beginning a converſation with her; but I 
. was dilappointed, ſhe mounted her coach, without any 
bt happening that I cou'd-take advantage of, 


UNFORTUNATELY, neither my equipage or at- 
tendants were at this gate. Depriv'd thus of the 
means of ſending after her, I was juſt on the point 
of following her myſelf, but, beſides that my digni- 
ty, and the diſtinguiſhable manner in which I was 
dreſs' d, forbid ſuch a ſtep, I cou'd never expect 
to be able to keep up with her coach for any time. 
A thouſand times I repented I had not been ſet down 
at this gate, Iſhou'd then have taken ſuch meaſures as 
wou'd infallibly have diſcover'd who this unknown 
was; but it was now too late, and I reproach'd 


myſelf as much as if L ought, o have divin'd 7m 
e 
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ſhe was at the Thuilleries, and that this was the gate 


ſhe was to come in at. 


I RETURN'D home more in love than ever, 
piqued at the indifference of my unknown, big with 
what I had heard her ſay, and from my foul de- 
teſting, without knowing him, the man in whoſe 


favour ſhe had declar'd herſelf, ſince I cou'd no 


longer flatter myſelf with that happineſs,” To com- 
pleat my diſquiet, the indulgent Madam Lure 
ſay's rendezvous was yet to come. So far was 
I from being any longer pleas'd with the thoughts 
of it, that I wou'd moſt gladly have diſpens'd with 
it. I was but too well convinc'd in beholding 
my unknown, that ſhe alone had power over my 
heart; I had nothing left for Madam Lurjay,' but 
thoſe fleeting emotions which every man in the gay 
world feels for what they call a pretty woman, and 
which probably, had ſhe not taken ſo much pains 


with me, I ſhou'd have felt leſs for her than any 


other of the ſex. 


My unknown's converſation ſerv'd more to diſ- 
turb than cure me. The inexpreſſible joy I had in 
ſeeing her, the very love J concluded ſhe had for 
another, awaken'd in my foul all the violence uf 


my paſſion; and however mortifying the conſe- 


quences, I choſe rather to be miſerable on her ac- 
count, than be made happy by Madam Lurſay. 
What have I to do with her rendezvous ? ſaid I to 
myſelf ;-What made her give me one? I never aſk'd 
it. I muſt go, truly, to hear her tell me ſhe will 

not, 


— 
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not, ſhe cannot, love me; that her heart is too del. 
cate, Would ! this may be all ſhe has prepar'd 
for me! but that's impoſſible ; yeſterday ſhe was 
more humanely diſpos'd ; there ſtill may be ſome 
conflict between love and vertue; but I ſhall be un- 
fortunate enough not to ſee the latter triumphant. J 
was tempted for a time not to go to Madam Lur- 
fay's, but to write to her, that buſineſs of the great- 
eſt importance, prevented my waiting on her that 
evening: I afterwards made objections to this in- 
tention, ſo many, that unable to fix on any thing, 
I ſpent the greateſt part of the day at home, and 
alone. - I determin'd at length to go to Madam 
Lurſay's; but ſo late, that no longer expecting me, 
ſhe had admitted viſiters, who were with her in great 
numbers when I arriv'd. She receiv'd me with 
great coldneſs, ſcarcely vouchſafing to lift her eyes 
off à piece of tapiſtry ſhe was working at. Nor 
was I, on the other ſide, very earneſt in paying her 
my compliments; finding ſhe ſaid nothing to me, 
I went and amus'd myſelf with looking over the 
perſons at play. Undoubtedly, nothing cou'd be 
more uneivil than this proceeding, and greatly in- 
cens'd ſhe ſeem'd to be at it; but I was little 
concern'd whether ſhe was offended or not, pro- 
vided I cou'd keep out of her reach of telling me 
ſo. She did not, however, intend to be long ſilent ; 


the inſult was too glaring. Firſt, to have kept her 


ſo long waiting, then, to come in fo unconcernedly, 
without ſo much as offering the leaſt excuſe, with- 
out even appearing to think there was any neceſ- 
_ for one; and no manner of notice taken of her 

diſcontent ; 
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diſcontent 3 what greater crifles cou'd- I have been 
guilty of? but what -enhane'd' their grievouſneſs, 
they were all crimes againſt ſentiment. - She waited” 

a conſiderable time to fee if I wou'd return to her; 
but finding I had no ſuch thoughts, the aroſe, made 
two or three turns, then came to the fide of the 
room where I was. Her dreſs that day was cal- 
culated to entice my looks, and captivate my heart : 
her charms were ſet forth in the gallanteſt and moſt 
elegant diſhabille: her -head-drefs negligently put 
on, not much paint, every thing contributed to add 
tenderneſs to her looks : her ornaments in ſhort, 
were ſuch as women employ mere with. a view to 
raviſh the ſenſes, than dazzle the fight. No doubt, 
ſhe. knew all the merits of this «dreſs, ſince the had 
choſen it on an occaſion which the look d __—_ 
be of the higheſt importance. | 


Unpes pretence of looking over the l 
ers, ſhe drew near me. I had not as yet look d at 
her very attentively; in ſpite of all my prepoſſeſſions 
againſt her, I was {truck with her beauty. Some - 
thing ſo ſweet, ſo. engaging ſparkled from ber eyes, 
her charms, animated by deſire, and perhaps aicer- 
tainty of pleaſing, had ſo much vivacity, twas not 
in my power to reſiſt their influence; I cou'd not 
refrain looking at her with a ſort of complacency 1 
had never felt for her before, and indeed never be- 
fore had I ſeen her look ſo handſome. She had no 
longer that ſettled ſeverity in her - countenance, 
which had made me fo often tremble; ſhe now con- 
* to appear, and to be thought ſuſceptible, and 

deſirous 
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deſirous of pleaſing, Our eyes met: I found ſuch 


languiſhing in hers, that the emotion already ſtir'd 
up by her charms, communicated itſelf to my heart, 
where the diſorder ſeem'd every inſtant to encreaſe. 
A few ſighs, ſhe affected partly to ſtile, overcame 
me abſolutely ; in that dangerous moment, ſhe got 
the better of all the love I bad for a 


nan Lurſay had too 8 experiens to be 


miſtaken in her operations, and not turn them to 
immediate advantage; ſhe no ſooner perceiv'd the 


impreſſion ſhe had made; than looking at me once 
more with greater tenderneſs than ever, ſhe return'd 
to her ſeat. Without reflecting, ſcarcely without 
knowing what I was doing, I follow'd her; ſhe re- 
plac'd herſelf at her tapiſtry, and ſeem'd ſo entire- 
ly taken up with her work, | ſhe did not ſo much 
as lift up her eyes. I waited for ſome time, to ſee 


if ſhe wou'd ſpeak to me; but finding ſhe perſiſted 
in ſilence ; your work, Madam, faid I, employs 


all your attention. She eaſily perceiv'd by my tone 


of voice how much I was mov'd, and without mak- 


ing any reply, ſhe gave me an under - look; a look 
not the moſt infignificant a woman can make uſe 


of, and which, on certain occaſions, is abſoiutely 
deciſive. - You have not been abroad to day, Ma- 
dam, continued I. Lord! no fir, anſwer'd ſhe, look- 


ing careleſly, and if I don't forget, I think I ſaid I 


did not intend it. How cou'd I then be ſo forget- 


ful, reſum'd I. You need not reproach yourſelf, 
fir, anſwered ſhe, the affair in itſelf is ſo trifling 


and indifferent, that I too forgot you had promis'd 
| to 
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to come. As long as you do not fail me more ef. 
ſentially, you ſhall always find me ready to forgive; 
probably we might have been alone together: and 
what cou'd we have had to ſay? Do you know 
that a tete a tete- is oftentimes more embarraſſing 
than ſcandalous. I know not, replied I, but I am 
ſure I ſo ardently wiſh'd for it. What non- 
ſenſe ! interrupted ſhe, either ceaſe entirely to ſpeak - 
on the ſubject, or be more conſiſtent with yourſelf. 
Are not you ſenſible, that of the ſimpleſt thing in 
nature, you are actually making the moſt ridiculous? | 
how do you imagine I can believe you? If you had 
had a mind to come, what cou'd prevent you ? 
Myſelf, Madam, anſwered I, who dread engaging | 
with you. But you ſee to how little purpoſe, conti- 
nued I, taking her by the hand ſhe had under her 
work. And now, Sir, ſaid ſhe, not taking it away, 
and ſmiling, what is it you require? That you 
ſhou'd tell me you love me, anſwered I. Aud 
when I have told you ſo replied ſhe, I ſhall be 
more unfortunate, and you leſs in love. No, I'll 
tell you nothing; gueſs me if you can, added ſhe, 
looking earneſtly at me. That you have already 
forbid me, Madam, anſwered I: Ah! cried ſne, 
I did not think I had ſaid fo much, but in revenge 
am determined to ſay no more. I then preſs'd her 
to ſpeak, but ſhe perſiſted in ſilence: for ſome time 
neither of us ſaid a word; but our eyes were fix'd 
on each other, and I till held her by the hand. 
How good am I, and how ridiculous are you! 
ſaid ſhe at laſt: I can't but think hat an odd ſcene 
we are both acting here. A word with you, added 

| "Quo: 
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ſhe, with an air of refleQion, I think I have told, you 
I. was ſincere, and I am now — 2 — 
tunity of proving it. Naturally I am not very ſuſ- 
ceptible; to ſave me from the perils of youth, I 
was nat oblig'd to much precaution. It wou'd be 


monſtrous in me, to give into an oddity at this time 


of day, which, for a thoufand reaſons you are not 
ſenſible of, might be more unpardonable than ever: 
at the ſame time, I own-1 like you. I have but 
one thing more to add. Inſure me againſt all I 
have to fear from your youth and inexperience; let 
ybur conduct authoriſe me to place a confidence in 
you, you ſhall have no reaſon to complain of my 
want of affection. This avowal I make you, coſts 


me dear; will you believe me, it is the firſt of the 


kind IL ever made in my life. I cou'd, nay, I 
ought to have kept you longer in ſuſpence; but I 
hate artifice, no body is more averſe to it than 1 
am, Be faithful and prudent: 1 ſpare you a deal 
of anxiety, by imparting to you a ſecret, you wouꝭd 
not for a long time have found out; deſerve that 


one day I tell: yow more. Ah! Madam, cried I, 


No thanks, interrupted ſhe, they are un- 
ſeaſonable at preſent; and at all times I wou'd have 
you cautious in giving them. This night perhaps 
we may have an opportunity of entertaining one a- 
nother. No, I cannot think of leaving you, Ma- 
dam, until you tell me you love me. To preſs me 
ſo earneſtly to ſuch an avowal at this juncture, re- 
plied ſhe, is ſhewing you. know but. little how to 
value it; do what I defire, let us drop a converſa- 
tion which has perhaps been but too much remark'd 
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WIr ſome reluQtance I obey d; but inſtead 
of joining the company, intoxicated with ſo near a 
proſpect of happineſs, I retir d to a corner, to me- 
ditate on the pleaſures promis'd in ſo fine a con- 
queſt. I was ſo ſituated as to have a full view of 
Madam Lurſay : my eyes were eternally on her 3 
ſhe in return darted glances charg'd with tenderneſs 
and voluptuouſneſs. Thus at length-this imperious 
beauty, who had never, as ſhe ſaid herſelf, felt a 
paſſion before, ſigh'd, and own'd ſhe ſigh'd for me. 
I was the only man ſhe had ever Jov'd ! I triumph'd 
over all Plato's vertue, I ſay Plato's ; for without 
- underſtanding his doctrine, I ſaw plainly that, if 
ever I was to hear more of it, it muſt be with 
mitigation, and to mitigate was to annihilate it. 


| STiLL Madam Lurſay had ſeveral reſources a- 
gainſt me, had ſhe thought proper to put them in 
practice. That character of ſeverity ſhe had aſſum'd, 
and which, however falſe in itſelf, check'd her in 
her own deſires; the ſhame of yielding too ſaddenly, 
particularly to one who, gueſſing at nothing, wou'd 
leave her all the diſagreeableneſs of contrivance; the 
apprehenſions of my indiſcretion, and our intimacy 
once diſcover'd, wou'd expoſe her the more to ri- 
dicule, that ſhe had always ſet up for a perſon in» 
capable of ſuch weakneſſes; her very coquetry 
which made her take more delight in amuſing her- 
ſelf with, than gratifying my paſſion, and which 
probably had occaſionꝰd her inconſiſtencies - more 
than all the reſt. * | 
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For, when the heart of a vertuous woman comes 
to be ſurpris'd, when once ſhe 'acknowledpes it's 
ſurrender, there is nothing more to be combated 
with. The artful practices of coquets, and the 
outward affections of prudes, are equally inconſiſ- 
tent with her character. Without diſguiſe ſhe re- 
ſiſted, and without diſguiſe ſhe capitulates : in fine, 
ſhe yields becauſe ſhe can no longer hold out. The 
moſt deſpicable conqueſts are ſometimes the moſt 
troubleſome ; 4.4 gore agg is ever more a 
than vertu. 


Tuo Madam Lurſay ſeem'd a 0. to have 
got the better of her ſcruples, I ſtill dreaded one of 
thoſe changes to which T knew her to be ſo very 
liable. I ſhou'd gladly have given her no time for 
reflection. I imagin'd a woman of her ſtridtneſs and 
ſeverity muſt become a prey to the moſt cruel re- 
morſe. The more ſignaliz d my victory appear'd, 
the more I dreaded to ſee it ſnatch'd from me. To 


have conquer'd a heart till then inacceffible, cou'd 


any thing be more glorious ! this idea ſway'd more 
in my mind, than all Madam Zurſay's charms ; and 
I am fince convinc'd, by the manner in which it 
then affected me, that it is of more importance for 
women to Hatter our vanity, than move our 1 
Hons. 


' Tax more I refleRted on Oy Madam Lurk 
had ſaid, the more I found reaſon to be ſatisfied ſhe 
intended to make me happy. She ſoon came back 
to me, and in a converſation on various ſu * 
E” | bs 
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the artfully introduc'd ſeveral refin'd and paſſionate 
expreſſions, in which ſhe diſplay'd' all the agree- 
ableneſs of her wit, and the tenderneſs of her heart. 
I admired in ſecret how much love embelliſhes a 
woman, and cou'd, no other way account for the 
prodigious attraction in Madam Lurſay's whole per- 
ſon: tranſports half ſuppreſs d, and perhaps the more 
flattering; ſtolen glances, ſighs which T alone heard: 
nothing was conceal'd, and nothing ſhe'did not give 
me room to expect. At ſupper, the plac'd me by 
her, and never once-abated of her endearments 'as 
long as it laſted 3 with the eyes of the whole com- 
pany. on her, ſhe found means to make me ſenſible 
ſhe thought of nothing but me. Such a ſituation 
added greatly to my natural confuſion. 


AI the anſwers ſhe'cou'd get from me, to the 
many tender things ſhe ſaid, were, ſometimes, auk- 
ward ſmiles, perhaps ſome compliments, fo ill put 
together, that my words had no more meaning 
than my looks. But I might have behav'd'a thou- 
ſand times worſe; without incurring Madam Zr ſay's 
diſpleaſure. To be thoughtful, diſtracted, and ſtu- 
pid, were to her inconteſtible proofs of love; and T 
never obferv'd more tenderneſs in her eyes, than 
when I had made her ſome very abſurd. anſwer. 
She is not the only lady I have ſeen in the ſame 
circumſtances: Women often adore our greateſt 
follies, when they can flatter themſelves they pro- 
ceed from love.' i 7 nn 
In ſpite of my love, and all the tender ſenſations 
1 felt for Madam Lurſay, my unknown had more 
D 2 | than 
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than once return'd to my mind. But I was fo far 
from allowing myſelf to indulge in her idea, that I 
| endeavour'd all I cou'd to ſtifle it in my breaſt ; 
with ever ſo little encouragement, it ſeem'd to ac- 
quire too great an aſcendant over me, I reproach'd 
myſelf with perfidy for all I was doing for Madam 
Turſay; to keep alive the deſire of pleaſing her, 
it was neceſlary to forget to what a degree I lov'd 
my unknown, whoſe idea I ſtrove to baniſh by 
the thoughts of approaching pleaſure, I ſhou'd have 
choſen much rather to have enjoy'd with my un- 
known, what I expected from Madam Zurſay, but 
I did not find myſelf the leſs diſpos'd to accept of 
the bounties of the latter. 


SUPPER ended, Meileour, ſaid Madam 3 
whilſt every body was riſing from table, you ſee it 
is not poſſible for us to entertain one another this 
night; and in the main, I own to you, I am not 
ſorry for it, probably you wou'd have given me 
reaſon to complain. Me ! Madam, anſwered I, do 
you then doubt of my reſpect? Ves, truly, repli- 
ed ſhe; for, in ſuch a caſe, I have not that good 
opinion of your diſcretion: not but that I ſhou'd 
know how to make you keep your diſtance ; but, 
after all, I think it is better you come to morrow. 

1 cov'p not help ſmiling at theſe words : *twas 
whimſical enough, I thought, that ſhe ſhou'd give 
me a rendezvous for the next day, to avoid my pre- 
ſent want of reſpect. I comprehend you, continu- 
ed:ſhe 3 you are thinking we-ſhall not be alone. I 
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was ſo piqued to find myſelf diſappointed of all · my 
hopes, that I was juſt going to anſwer her; as you 
like it. But Madam, ſaid I, recovering myſelf, 
why muſt I not be happy in your company this 
night ? Becauſe, anſwered ſhe, there are too many 
people here, and it wou'd not be decent for you to 
ſtay when they are gone. Blame no- body but yeur- 
ſelf ; it was in your power to have avoided ſuch a 
crowd of witneſſes. You confound me, Madam, 
anſwered I, and I am the more embarraſs d, that 
nothing offers to my imagination capable of extri- 
cating me out of ſuch diſagreeable circumſtances. 
I cannot conceive, ſaid ſhe, what ſhou'd make you 
ſo anxious about an affair in itſelf ſo indifferent: 
but ſince it is of that importance to you, let us 
conſider what meaſures we-are to take. 1 8 


Ir is natural, upon theſe occaſions, for the a 
experienc'd to charge themſelves with the manage- 
ment of affairs, and Madam Lur/ay thought the 
cou'd, without ſeeming to take too much upon her, 
furniſh me with an expedient, that wou'd free us 
both from our uneaſineſs. But, for decency fake, 
it was nec firſt to appear greatly alarm'd at 
her ſituation. And indeed for a conſiderable time ſhe 
meditated profoundly : propos'd twenty different 
ſchemes one after another, which ſhe inſtantly con- 
demn'd herſelf, at length, as if all her ingenuity 
was exhauſted, ſhe concluded by telling me, that 
the ſafeſt and beſt method was for me to retire. | I 
objected to this laſt propoſal, but not very warmly: 
too unexperienc'd to * there was any * 

3 | 
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of getting over ſo many difficulties, I gave her to 


underſtand I thought ſhe was in the right. Little 


expecting ſo abrupt a deciſion, ſhe came to a reſo- 
lution at once. 


| Tarzze's no doubt, did we, but I am in the 
right, that's very evident. For, in reality, I ſee no- 
thing, no, not the leaſt circumſtance that can for- 
ward our intentions. Not, when all is ſaid, that I 
imagine your ſtaying cou'd give room to think 
there is any thing particular between us; nothing 
can be more innocent: But the world is cenſori- 
ous, you are young, things wou'd never be judg'd 
to be as they really are; an interview, which was 
certainly neither Jook'd for, or intended, and which 
there is even-no neceflity to conceal, they wou'd 
conſtrue into an intrigue, call it a premeditated ren- 
dezvous. This wou'd be very cruel, yet to all this 
I ſhou'd be expos'd, and that in the moſt ſevere, 
bitter manner. The ſacrifice I ſhou'd make, wou'd 
de but a trifle to you, but wou'd-utterly undo me. 
I ſee, Sir, you are affected by this reverſe, and it 
grieves me to be oblig'd to diſcuſs this point ſo 
long. There are undoubtedly, numbers of women, 
who wou'd not be in the leaſt  diſconcerted at all 
this, but I am fo unaccuſtom'd to ſuch things, you 

muſt not be ſurpriz'd to find me fo much alarm'd. 
However, if the purity of intention can give eaſe to 
the mind, I have certainly nothing to reproach my- 
ſelf for: I repeat it once more, nothing can be 
more innocent than our being alone together, I 
doubt not but you will . in 
3 
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telling me you love me; but you may ſay as much 
to me before all the world: and ſince I cannot im- 
poſe you ſilence on that head, I think it is better 
no- body ſhou'd hear you but myſelf. But, added 
ſhe, all theſe reflections are not to the purpoſe 
Are any of your ſervants here? I anſwer'd her, they 
were; Wou'd you have me ſend them away? My 
God ! by no means, that's not what I want. But 
---------at what hour did you order your equipage 
to return? Was it at twelve? It was, Madam, 
anſwer'd I. I am ſorry for that, replied ſhe, at 
that hour [ expect this company will leave mes 
What if I ſend order's for it not to come till 
two, for example, interrupted ſhe ; ſince that was 
your thought, why did you not ſpeak it out? This 
expedient removes all difficulties, and I am charm'd 
with you for having imagin'd it. Under pretence 
of waiting for your ſervants, you will have an ex- 
cuſe for remaining, and if any body ſhou'd offer to 
ſet you down at home, I ſuppoſe you know what a- 
pology to make? All the reply I made, was a paſſions 
ate ſqueeze of the hand ; then went out to give my 
orders, laughing within myſelf, to find ſhe attribut- 
ed to me, all the glory of a ſtratagem ſo juſtly due 
to herſelf. | | 


Warn I Aid, 1 found the company again 
ſeated to cards, and Madam Lurſay, complaining 
of a prodigious megrim. Notwithſtanding all my 
imbecility, I plainly ſaw this indiſpoſition was only 
feign'd, that we might be the ſooner at liberty to con- 
verſe with one another; I cou'd not conceive how - 
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people cou'd be ſo unpolite, as not to break up 
their parties, and leave the lady to her ſo much 
wanted repoſe, but my reflections and impatience 
did not prevent their finiſhing their games. Tor- 
mented by this delay, I caſt a melancholy look on 
Madam Lurſay, as if to aſk her what was the rea- 
ſon they made us ſo unhappy ; ſhe, by the moſt 
engaging ſmiles, gave me to underſtand the part ſhe 
took in my uneaſineſs. 


| Tas ſo much wiſh'd for minute came at laſt: 
the company prepar'd to go. I too went out and 
pretended to be much ſurpriz'd to meet none of my 
attendants in the hall. What Madam Lurſay had 
foreſeen did not fail to happen. An offer was made 
me to be ſet down at home; I return'd thanks, but 
with a diſconcerted air; they then preſs'd me to ac- 
cept. of the offer, which threw me into ſtill greater 
confuſion; and I believe, for want of knowing what 
| Excuſe to make, I muſt at laſt have let myſelf be 
carried off, had not Madam Lurſay, fertile in con- 
triyance, and whoſe genius was not ſo eaſily puz- 
zled as mine, came ſeaſonably to my relief. Don't 
you ſee, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, to thoſe __ were tor- 
menting me in this polite manner, you conſtrain 
him, uridoubtedly, he has no mind any body ſhou'd 
know where-he intends. going: you may be ſure he 
has ſome aſſignation on his hands. But it cannot be 
long, Sir, continued ſhe, turning to me, before your 
equipage arrives, and tho* I am troubled with a pro- 
digious  head-ach, I will readily permit you to ſtay 
here till that time. She ane theſe ward 
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with ſo natural an air, it was impoſſible not to be 
deceiv d. I thank'd her in a faultering voice. They 
attributed my embarraſsment to her jeſt, after ral- 
lying me a little on my ſuppos'd good fortune, (hay 
left us to ourſelves. | | 


- I no ſooner found myſelf alone with Madam 
Lurſay, but I was ſeiz'd with the moſt horrible 
fright I ever was in in my life. The revolution I 
felt thro* all my ſenſes, is not to be deſcrib'd. I 
trembled, my voice fail'd, I dared not to lift my 
eyes on her. She eaſily perceiv'd my vaſt diſturb- 
ance, and defired me, in the moſt gentle manner, - 
to ſeat myſelf by her on a ſopha where ſhe lay, half 
extended, her head reclining on a pillow, with a 
_ careleſs unattentive air, amuſing herſelf with knot- 
ting. Now and then ſhe caſt her eyes on me in a 
languiſhing. manner, inſtantly. I caſt down mine 
with the greateſt ſhew of reſpet. I believe ſhe 
waited out of malice for me to break ſilence firſt, 
which I at laſt determin'd to do. You are knot- 
ting then, Madam, faid I with a trembling voice. , 
At this ingemious and intereſting remark, Madam 
Lurſay look'd at me with aſtoniſhment. Whate- 
ver notion ſhe might have had of my timidity, and 
inexperience, twas inconceivable to her how I 
cou'd find nothing elſe to ſay. However, as ſhe did 
not care to diſcourage me, ſhe ſeem'd not to have 
taken notice of what I had ſaid. I am ſorry you 
have ſtaid here, ſaid ſhe; I begin to think the ſtra- 
tagem we juſt now thought ſo lucky will not have 
1 deſired effect. I ſee no inconveniency that can 
D 5 poſſibly 
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poſſibly ariſe, Madam, ſaid I. For my part, ſaid 
ſhe, I ſee. but one, and that indeed is a terrible 
one. You ſpoke too much to me juſt now, and 1 
fear people may have gueſs'd what you were ſaying: 
I wiſh you wou'd be more diſcreet in company, 
But it is impoſfile Madam, replied I, that I ſhou'd 
have been overheard. No matter for that, anfwer'd 
ſhe, people always begin by ſlandering firſt, and put 
off till afterwards examining whether there was juſt 
cauſe. I remember we convers'd for ſome time on 
a ſubje& which does not generally give indifference 
to our looks. When you tell a perſon you love her, 
you endeavour to perſuade her to believe you; ſuch 
language, tho' it were not io come from the heart, 


gives life to the eyes. You, for example, feem'd 


to me, ho examin'd you, to have more fire, more 
tenderneſs at that time, than perhaps you were a- 
ware of: Twas unwillingly, nay, without your 
being mov'd enough to cauſe any alteration in your 
countenance, yet, I perceiy'd 4 viſible change in it. 
J fear you will one day be a deceiver; and I pity 
. before-hand all the women you will think of paying 
your addreſſes to. Lou have the appearance of 
fincerity, your expreſſions are paſſionate and lively, 
and paint ſentiment with an impetuoſity not to be 
zefifted ; and I muſt on to you but no, ſaid 
ſhe interrupting” herſel;! and in ſome confuſion, 
*twou'd be to no purpoſe for me to tell you what I 
think. Speak, Madam, I beſeech you, faid I ten- 


detly, tel} me how it is /poflible for me to make 


myſelf worthy to pleaſe you · To pleaſe me] re- 
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not for the world ſhou'd happen; if you have form d 
ſuch a deſign, I moſt heartily conjure you to aban- 
don it: Whatever reaſons I may have to fly the 
joys of love, how little ſoever they may ſeem made 
for me, tis far from being impoſſible but you may 
render me ſenſible to them, Heavens ! continued 
ſhe in a tragical tone, am I then reſerv'd for ſuch a 
misfortune, have I till now avoided all the approach- 
es of love, but, to be the more cruelly ſubjected to 

all the tyranny of it's dominion |! 8 | 


THESE expreſſions of Madam Lurſay, and the 
moving accent with which ſhe pronounc'd them, 
melted my very ſoul, I cou'd return her-no anſwer. 
During our mutual ſilence, ſhe ſeem'd buried in 
thought, darted confus'd glances, lifted up her 
eyes to heaven, then let them fall tenderly on me, 
with reluctance took them off again: her boſom. 
heav'd with ſighs ;. there was ſomething ſo naturaF 
and moving in all this diſorder, ſhe look d ſo beau- 
tiful, and fill'd me with ſo much reſpect, that, if 
I had. been till then unmindful of pleaſing, I ſhou d. 

certainly now have been ſtrongly inſpir d with that 
Fire, n 1 zg „ 5% 1 

AnD why, ſaid J in an intermitting voice, why 
wou'd it be a misfortune to you? Can you aſk me 
ſuch a queſtion, replied ſhe ? Do you think I can; 
be blind to the inequality that is between us? Per- 
haps, now. that you tell me you love me, you are. 
lincere ; but how long will you be ſo, and how ſe- 
verely ſhall I be puniſh'd. for my too great credulis ; 
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ty?I ſh6n't be io more tmn a mere amuſeman 
to you, but to me you wou'd become a real object 
of attachment. Too young to be made conſtant, 
on me wou'd be laid all the blame due to the fickle- 
neſs of your youth. The fewer excuſes I ſhou'd 
give you for inconſtancy, the greater wou'd be your 
| Indifference, at the time I ſhou'd be moſt careful 

and ſollicitous to bring you back, you, neglectful of 
every means of pleaſing, wou'd conſider me leſs as 
the woman who lov'd you, than, as an object become 
abſolutely inſupportable; nay, you wou'd puſh 
things ſo far, as even to upbraid yourſelf with hav- 
ing ever ſhewn me the leaſt tenderneſs ; and if I e- 
ſcap'd being unworthily ſacrific'd, if you did not 
think proper to publiſh my weaknefs to the whole 
world, it wou'd be lefs owing to your probity, than 
the terror of a ridicule, you wou'd dread bringing 
on yourſelf, for owning you ever had lov'd me. 


Mapam Lnrſay, T believe, wou'd have gone 
on longer in this diſmal ſtrain, had ſhe not perceiv'd 
how deeply I was affected by it; tears juſt ſtarting 
from my eyes, and an univerſal difpiritedneſs. ' To 
reſtore me to tranquillity, ſhe thought it neceſſary to 
| ſpeak with leſs majeſty. 7 


Nor that T imagine you, faid ſhe with gentle- 
neſs, capable of fuch foul proceedings; no indeed: 
but I repeat it to you again, I fear more from your 
age than my own; moreover, you wou'd never 
conſent to love me in the manner I ſhouꝰd direct. 


Believe me, Madam, anſwer'd I, 2 
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find your will to be the rule of my conduct. I know 
not — I ought to truſt you, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, 
it is ſometimes imagin'd a proof a love to loſe re- 
ſpe& ; and there cannot be a more improper way 
of thinking: I do not pretend to ſay but that it is 
natural to expect the reward due to one's attention 
and perſeverance; whatever repugnance a woman 
may have to engaging too far, when once ſhe is 
perſuaded the is lov'd, there is very little left to be 
combated with. When ſhall 1 then Madam, be fo 
| happy as to perſuade you? When? anſwer'd ſhe 

laughing; don't you ſee I'm half perſuaded already. 
You are allow'd to tell me you love me, and I am 
not far ſhort of anſwering you, I love you. You 
ſee what a confidence I have plac'd in you: I was 
not afraid to ſtay alone with you, I even help'd you 
to bring this interview about. Theſe, I ſhou'd 
think, are pretty ſtrong proofs of tenderneſs ; and 
if you conſider them, properly, I believe you will 
have no reaſon left to complain. I am very ſenſible 
of all this, Madam, anſwered I, greatly embarraſs'd; 
but--------But, Meilcour, interrupted ſhe, do you 
know that the ſteps I have this night taken are very 
hazardous, and I muſt have thought as well of you, 
as in reality I do, to have ſuffer d myſelf to engage 
in them ? Hazardous ! replied I, Yes, 1 repeat it 
again, extremely hazardous. For in truth, were it 
| known, that you are here by my conſent, that I 
voluntarily came into the party; in a word, that it 
is not accidental, what wou'd not the world be in- 
titled to ſay? Vet you ſee with how little juſtice 


they might ſpeak z no- body, ſurely, can be more 
reſpectful 
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ul than you are; and that is the way, tho? 

— generally beliey'd, to obtain every thing. Meil- 

 cour, added ſhe tend hy, how earneſt you are to 

make yourſelf beloy'd ; how flattering is that air of 

innocence and confulion, diſcovering all the inte- 
grity of your ſoul ? 


| | Sucy. expreſſions were too obliging not to de- 
ſerve immediate thanks; in the tranſport they oc- 
caſion'd, I had courage enough to dare throwing 
myſelf at her feet. Heavens! cried J, is it poſſible 
then for you to love me, and to tell me you do? 
Yes, Meilcour, anſwer d ſhe fmiling and holding 
out her hand to me, yes, I do tell you ſo, and that 
with the greateſt tenderneſs ; will you be ſatisfied ? 
I made her no anſwer but by a fervent ſqueeze. of 
the hand I had feiz'd. | 


Tris bold attempt made Madam Zur/ay bluſh, 
and ſeem'd to put her in ſome confuſion. She ſigh'd 
———[ ſigh'd neither faid a word. I ſtop d 
kifling — hand a moment, to gaze on her. The 
expreſſion i in her eyes pierc'd my ſoul, tho? I under- 
ſtood it not; they were ſo animated, fo moving, and 
I rcad ſo much of love in them, that, certain my 
boldneſs wou'd be forgiven, I ventur'd again to kiſs 
her hand. Prithee then, ſaid ſhe at laſt, will you not 
riſe from that poſture ? What folly is all this * f riſe, 1 
deſire you. Alas! Madam, cried I, have I been ſo un- 
fortunate as to diſpleaſe you? Why, am I reproach- 
ing you with any thing, anſwer d ſhe languiſhingly ? 


ern have not Bans rene 
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place again, or rather, depart, J hear your coach 
coming into the yard, and I will not have you keep 
it waiting. To- morrow, if you have a mind, you 
may come again, if I go abroad, it will not be till 
it is late. Adieu, ſaid ſhe laughing to find I ſtill 
kept faſt hold of her hand, I poſſitively inſiſt upon 
your going away. You have aſſum'd a boldneſs 
that makes me tremble, and I ſhou'd be very ſorry 
it were to continue. I endeavour'd to juſtify my- 
ſelf; but wou'd not comply with her requeſt; I 
thought ſhe preſs'd me to leave her in ſuch a man- 
ner as if ſhe did not chuſe to be obey'd: I inſiſted 
ſhe had not heard my coach. And ſuppoſing I did 
not, ſaid the, I do not approve of your ſtaying here 
any longer. Have we not ſaid every thing we had 
to ſay? I think not, Madam, anſwer'd I fighing ; 
if ſometimes Iam ſilent in your preſence, tis much 
leſs owing to a. want of fomething to ſay, than'to 
the immenſe difficulty I find to expreſs all I feel. 
And that, ſaid ſhe replacing herſelf on the ſopha, is 
owing to a timidity, which I muſt make you get 
the better of: it ſhou'd ever be diſtinguiſh'd from 
reſpect; the latter is quite proper, the former is ab- 
ſolutely ridiculous. For example, we are alone, 
you tell me you love me, I anfwer you to the fame 
Purpoſe, we are under no manner of conſtraint : 
the greater the indulgence I ſeem- to grant to your 
deſires, the more you are to be eſteem'd for not 
making a wrong uſe of it. Vou are perhaps the 
only man in the world IL know capable of ſuch gen- 
tee} behaviour. And, in return, the averſion I have 
hitherto had to what I am now doing, ſhall a 
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I can flatter myſelf I have at length found a breaft 


fill'd with the ſame ſentiments as my own. That 


backwardneſs, which I praiſe in you, proceeds from 
reſpect; for, were you only timid, I have done 
enough to make you otherwiſe——You make me 
no anſwer ? Becauſe, Madam, replied I, I am ſen- 
ſible you are in the right, and I cou'd ney wiſh 
you were in the wrong, 


Ix may not be improper to remark, that when 
ſhe replac'd herſelf on the ſopha, I had again 
thrown myſelf at her feet: that then ſhe allow'd 
me to lean on her knees ; that with one hand ſhe 
play'd with my hair; and ſuffer'd me to ſqueeze or 
Kiſs the other, for this important favour was at my 
election. 


On ! that J cou'd be ſure of your e 
and ge added ſhe, an. her voice. 


80 FR from anſwering her as I ſhou'd have done, 
I was ſo inſenſible to the force of this exclamation, 


and knew ſo little how to value Madam Lurſay's 


kindneſs, that I began to amuſe myſelf with fwear- 
ing to her, an eternal fidelity, The fire I faw dart- 
ing from her eyes, and which wou'd have enlight- 
en'd any body but me; her confuſion, the altera- 


tion of her voice, her tender and frequent fighs ; 


every "thing contributed to favour the opportunity, 
but nothing cou'd make me think it was come. I 


imagin's ſhe had no other motive for leaving herſelf 


in "ey power, than that ſhe was perfuaded of the 
infinite 
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infinite reſpe I had for her; that one moment's 
boldneſs wou'd never be forgiven me; that ſhe was 
one of thoſe women, from whom every thing muſt 
be waited for, and to whom no minute is critical, 
which they do not chuſe ſhou'd be ſo: in ſnort, 1 
form'd to myſelf ſo many and ſuch ſtrong illuſions, 
as abſolutely deaden'd my own deſires, and fruſtrat- 
cd all the delicate Madam Lurſay's willingneſs to 
oblige me. The leſs reaſon ſhe had to think ſhe 
had not ſufficiently made | herſelf underſtood, the 
greater ſhou'd have been her indignation againſt me. 
A gloomy thoughtfulneſs ſucceeded in her ſoul, and 
I ſhou'd have gone on till day, tormenting her with 
proteſtations of love, but more particularly of re- 
ſpe, had ſhe not, tir'd at length of her ridiculous 
fituation, repeated to me over and over, and preſ- 
ſingly too, that it was time for me to depart: She 
judg'd, like a woman of ſenſe, that there was no- 
thing to be expected from me at preſent, Whate- 
ver unwillingneſs I ſhew'd to obey her, I cou'd not 
prevail; we parted, ſhe, no doubt, wondering how 
any man cou'd carry ſtupidity to ſuch a degree; and 
I, perſuaded that fix aſſignations wou'd be little e- 
nough to bring me to a right underſtanding. ' At 
parting I imagin'd ſhe look'd at me with ſome cold- 
neſs, which I chiefly attributed to the A ſi- 
lence I e at certain times. 


1 WAS no rn reſtor'd to myſelf, and my con- 
fuſion diſpers'd, but I began to think of what had 
paſs'd, differently from what I had thought during 
the time of action. The more I reflected on Madam 

Lurſay's 
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Lurſays's kind behaviour and warm expreſſions, the 
more reaſons I had to doubt my reſpect had been ſo 
properly placed as I intended. To have behay'd 
at the ſecond rendezvous as ill as at the firſ. 
yet, to have a third granted me—'twas very hand- 
ſome, methought, for ſo great a profeſſor of ſenti- 
ment as Madam Lurſay. It never came into my 
- head, that any efforts I cou'd make, wou'd have 
given me victory, I only imagin'd I might have 
gain'd ſome further ſteps towards it. But, when 
all is ſaid, was ſhe not more in fault than I ? Was 
I to know that every woman, who, in her circum- 
ſtances talks of vertue, diſplays it leſs with a view 
of deſtroying the hopes of conqueſt, than in order 
to make it appear with the greater luſtre ? where 
was the uſe of all theſe ſudtilties ? She might eaſily 
have imagin'd I ſhou'd have taken every thing for 
granted ſhe thought proper to advance, tho' ſhe had 
taken leſs pains to diſguiſe it. A woman's cunning 1s 
thrown away when not practis'd on the man on 
whom ſhe cannot impoſe, My vertue! your re- 
ſpect ] pretty choſen words for a tete a tete] parti- 
cularly with one who is not ſenſible how ill they are 
placed, and that true vertue never yet gave a ren- 
dezvous. In the midſt of all my vexations for my 
bad ſucceſs. at this meeting, and my reſolutions of 
behaving better at the next, I began again to think 
of my unknown; but the voluptuous ſcene I had 
Juſt had with Madam Lurſay; the chains in which 
Thad in a manner bound myſelf to her; the impoſ- 
ſibility I ſaw of ever obtaining the love of that un- 
n. PF —— which, to juſtify my * 
neſs, 
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neſs, I now terrified myſelf with more than ever; 
the indifference. I imagin'd the unknown had ſhewn 
me that very day; every thing contributed to make 
her leſs dear to me. However, 1 felt with how 
much eaſe, were I but once certain of her love, I 
cou'd facrifice Madam Lurſay; 5 but at the ſame 
time, without that certainty, that I cou'd not a- 
bandon her. There was no diſguiſing to myſelf 
that when the unknown ſaw me, ſhe turn'd her 
eyes from me; that ſhe had put on that diſdainful 
look which the fight of a diſagreeable object can a- 
lone excuſe ; after ſtrit examination of my own 
charms, and the unpromiſing effects they had hi- 
therto produc'd, I concluded, ſince my unknown 
did not love me, which I thought was very viſible, 
that either ſhe was prejudiced in favour of Germenils 
or had a ſecret antipathy to handſome figures. At 

another time, perhaps I ſhou'd have been lefs pre- 
ſumptuous; but the prodigious liking Madam Zur- - 
fay had taken to me, made me value my perſon at 
a very high-rate. I thought it was impoſſible a wo- 
nan fo little ſuſceptible as ſhe, cou'd find me dan- 
gerous, if in reality I were not ſo; and that nothing 
but the greateſt merit, was capable of making fo 
deep an impreſhon, Notwithſtanding all the diſ- 
like I ſuppos'd my unknown had to me, I ftill took 
an intereſt in her; but I attributed this anxiety till 
hovering round my heart, to the remains of an im- 
preſſion too deeply rooted to be fo ſuddenly effac'd 3 
to ſtruggle againſt it, I was forc'd to call all Madam 
n s charms ol rte. ae Den thing 
that 
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that my approaching happineſs cou d preſent to my 
een moſt N and engaging. 


1 PREPAR'D to wait on her the next morning, 
and. was in Madam de Meilcour's apartment when 
word was brought the Count de YVerſac——— My 


Mother ſeem'd diſpleas'd at this viſit ; for he was 


the man in the world ſhe lov'd leaſt, and fear'd 
moſt upon my account ; for which reaſon he ſeldom 
troubled her with his company. They neither car- 
ed to ſee one another, and pretty much from the 
ſame motives, for what made him unfit for her, 
made her unfit for him. She had even forbid me 
to ſee him. Our acquaintance was very light ; we 
never met at the ſame houſes, and I ſeldom went to 
court, where Yer/ac ſpent moſt of his time. 


*  VERSAC, of whom I ſhall have frequent oc- 
caſion to make mention in the ſequel of theſe me- 
moirs, beſides being of the firſt quality, was endow'd 
with all the charms of wit and ſenſe, ſupported by 
the moſt amiable figure. Ador'd by all the women, 
whom he conſtantly deceiv'd and tore to pieces; 
vain, imperious, giddy, the moſt audacious petit- 
maitre that had ever appear'd, and the dearer per- 
haps in their eyes for thoſe failings, tho' injurious 
they are to them ;. be that as it will, they had 
brought him into vogue from the moment he made 
his appearance in life, and for ten years paſt, to him 
| belong'd the glory of overcoming the moſt inſen- 
ſible, , of fixing the greateſt coquets, and diſplacing 
loyers of the beſt reputation; in which laſt attempt 
| i 
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if he ſometimes fail'd, he knew ſo well how to turn 
things to his own advantage, that the lady always 
paſs d for having been kind to him. He had a par- 
ticular- jargon of his own, which, tho* ſtudied and 
prepar'd, ſeem'd ready and natural. Sedately hu- 
morous, and always agreeable, either from the 
things themſelves which he related, or the newneſs 
of the turns with which he beautified them, he gave 
new charms to what others might have ſaid before, 
but no-body_cou'd repeat like him what he had 
been once the inventor of. - The graces of his per- 
ſon as well as thoſe of his mind were a fort of com- 
poſition ; he knew when and how to aſſume thoſe 
particular agreeable airs, which are neither to be 
taken off, or defin'd. However, there were few'men 
who wou'd not gladly have imitated him; and a- 
mong all thoſe that did endeavour, not one who-did. 
not become more diſagreeable : That peculiar lucky 
impertinence ſeem'd the gift of nature granted to 
him alone. No one cou'd in any ſhape come up 
to him; and I who have ſince — ſo advantage 
ouſly in his ſteps, and arriv'd at length to divide the 
Court and all Paris between us, was for a long time 
among the number of his conſtrain d en copi- 
ers, who, without attaining to the ſmalleſt of his per- 
fections, disfigur'd his failings, and added them to 
their own, Magnificently dreſs'd, and always with 
taſte and dignity, he had the air of a nobleman &- 
ven when he affected it moſt. ech 


11 


VERSAC, loch as he was, bad rs eat 
me much. I never ſaw him that I did not ſtudy 


him, 
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him, and endeavour to catch thoſe pompous airs, I ſy 
admit*d, ſo much in him. My mother, who, fond th 

of plain dealing aud ſincerity, thought every thing * 
ridiculous that was not natural, had diſcover d my de 
inclination to Verſac, and was greatly alarm'd at it. th 
For this reaſon, more than for any averſion ſhe had 0! 
to people of Yerſac's character, ſhe bore his com- ſe 
pany with impatience; but the deference we owe fo 
to one another in the world, and which is more pars | 
ticularly obſerv'd among perſons of ner. o p 
. her to conſtraint. f 

| ſi 

x Hz ** buſtling 1 the room, made an unat- fe 
tentive bow to Madam de Meilcour, and a much tl 
more careleſs. one to me, ſpoke a little on indiffe- f 


rent things, and then began to talk ſcandal of ſo 
many perſons, that my mother cou'd not help aſx · I 
ing him, what all the world had done to him that a 
he ſhou'd be continually tearing it to pieces? By the 2 
L—d, Madam, anſwer'd he, you ought much ra- b 
ther aſk what 1 have, done, that the whole world t 
ſhou' d be eternally railing at me. I am ſurrounded, \ 
0 
: 
| 
] 
( 
, 


I am loaded, I am oppreſs d with calumny, I am 
charg d with ridiculouſneſs and folly, as if others 
had not their ſhare of both, and I, in particular, 
muſt ſhut my eyes ! ——But, a propos, is it long 
fince yow have ſeen the good Counteſs ? My Mo- 
ther rs him it was ſome time. But no- body 
ſees her now that I can hear of, which gives me. the 
greateſt concern and uneaſineſs imaginable. What, 
Sir, has ſhe taken to devotion, ſaid Madam de 
Meilcour: Very probably, the will come to that, an- 4 
ſwer' 
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ſwer'd he; but at preſent her heart is pierc'd with 
the moſt ſolemn grief ; ſhe has juſt loſt her little 
Marquiſs, who has been guilty of the blackeſt infi- 
delity ever heard of in the memory of man. As 
this is not the firſt time the has been abandon'd, 
one wou'd imagine ſhe might eafily comfort her- 
ſelf for this loſs, ſince to be accuſtom'd to misfor- 
fortunes makes them lighter ; but there is a circum-- 
ſtance attending this deſertion which makes it very 
particular. Pray Sir, what is it? Why ——=an- 
fwer'd he (but how will you be able to conceive 
ſuch a thing of the lady in the world of the greateſt 
foreſight, and who always took her nieaſtirts better 
than any woman at court) he was the only lover 
ſhe had left. To regain a reputation, ſhe had enter'd 
into a ſentimental intrigue, but there's no man who 
is not ſoon diſguſted with his miſtreſs on theſe terms; 
and to make things ſtill more diſagreeable, her un- 
grateful took it into his head, to faſte the inhuman, 
barbarous pleaſure of having no ſucceſſor, and for 
that purpoſe, has painted her in ſuch colours 28 
wou'd chill the moſt intrepid. Eight days are now 
over, fince this fatal accident happen'd, and nothing 
has yet offer'd for her comfort. Nothing, you will 
allow Madam, can be 'more mortifying than ſuch 
an adventure, You muſt forgive me, Sir, faid m 
mother, if I do not believe a word of all this. Hovy ! 
Madam, ſaid Verſac, nothing is more publickly 
known. Can you ſuſpect me of forging it for the 
Counteſs, who is one of the ladies in the world 1 
conſider moſt, and have the greateſt eſteem for ? 
What I have told you is as true as that ſhe and the 
divine 
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divine Fes haye put on white paint all * OY 
of their lives. I was ready to burſt to hear Verſes 
talk ſo injuriouſly of a perſon. 1 reſpected ſo. much, 
and whom I thought ſo deſerving. New ſort of 
calumny, ſaid my mother, never did Madam Lur- 
ſay put on white paint. Ay, Madam, ſaid be, juſt 
as ſhe. never had any Jovers. Lovers! Madam Lur- 
fay lovers! Lanind, going to cry. out. Wou' d 
not one imagine, continued Verſac,. that ſhe thinks- 
no- body knows her. Who is ignorant that ſhe has 
been — for at leaſt theſe fifty years ? 
Was not this the univerſal, receiv'd opinion even 
before ſhe married that unfortunate Lurſay, who 
by way of a parentheſis was one of the ſillieſt Mar- 
quiſes in all France? Is it not well known he ſur- 
priz'd her one day with D***#, the next day with 
another, and two days after with a third; that at 
length, tir d of ſurprizing ber ſo often, and finding 
there was no end to it, he died on purpoſe to get 
ſhut of the i inconyeniency ? Are there not ſeveral 
witneſſes to the time of her commencing a prude, 
which ſhe continues to be to this day? Is this an 
hindrance to to (he 5 five or ſix) 
owing their education to her; did not 1 myſelf ac- 
tually refuſe her the pleaſure of mine, is ſhe not 
perhaps at this very time ſolliciting that gentleman's? 
added he, pointing to me. This Apoſtrophe made 
me bluſh to that degree, that with ever ſo little at- 
| ation he 1 my ray * d Hoy 905 
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Dion the i en :contingled he; that with bar 
5 whom ſhe neither underſtands or follows, ſhe 
can impoſe on us ſo many obſcure rendervouſes, 
and make us her dupes with as much facility: as ſhe 
does ſome young men, who ignorant both of the 
nature and number of her adventures, believe theß 
adore in her a kind of divinity, and that they have 
the glory of 2 Go ern ow never 
hangs lubduey: dale 3 


5. Tris add 3 8 ee 
all doubts about the truth of what Verſac was ſay- 
ing. Bluſhing, I diſcover d how much Madam 
Lurſay had deceiv'd me, and refolv'd that inſtant, 
without fixing on the method, to make her pay 
dear for the eſteem ſhe had forc'd from me. Had 1 
done myſelf juſtice, I ſhou'd have been ſenſible: that 
T alone had laid the ſnare into which I had fallen; 
that Madam Lurſay's practices were common to all 
women; in a word, that there was leſs falſity in 
her proceedings, than folly in mine. But this-re- 
flection was then either too pay or too 0 mbch 
above me. 15 


SP OW a T to myſelk, + to Are me ſhe bad 
never lov'd any body but me! So cruelly to abuſe 
my eredulity ! Whilſt I was taken up with theſe 
diſagreeable thoughts, my mother, after denying 
every thing Verſar had ſaid of Madam Zur ay, 

aſk'd him how he, who had always appear'd to be 
her N W ln ers <a. . * 

AN | ut 
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. a pure ſpirit of juſtice ſaid he; I . no pati- 
ence with thoſe female hypocrites, who plung d in the 
very ſame irregularities which they blame in others, 
are continually boaſting of their vertue, and vou d 
fain impoſe upon Mankind. I haye ten times more 
eſteem for a woman of gallantry, ſhe has one vice 
leſs: beſides, ſince I muſt. tell you all, this Lurſay, 
has juſt play d me one of the moſt abominable tricks, 
has cut out ſuch, a piece of work for me, you never 
heard of the like, You know Madam, de Fa the 
ſweeteſt, the moſt delightful little novice ! I had got 
was liſten'd to, in ſhort, I was in a fair way of per- 
ſuading : ſhe. muſt, come officiouſly and fill this 
young lady's head with, fears and ſcruples, tells her 
ſhe's.loſt, ſhe's undone, if ever ſhe ſees, me more; 
that I was made up of inconſtancy and indiſcretion 
in fine, ſo. prepoſſeſs d her againſt me, that our quar- 
rel laſted. for three days and I was not * 
till this morning. Now, ſeriouſly * M 

_ is ſuch uſage ever t be, forgiven ?.; . 


JV. E RSAC,, after a 1 more touches which only 
ſerv'd to exaſperate me ſtill more againſt, Madam 
Lurſay, took his leave. My mother, who did not 
perceive how much I was affected by what I; had 
heard, did all ſhe cou'd-to diſſuade me from belieu- 
ing Verſac ; but in vain, I made all the haſte 1 

cou'd to Madam Lurſay's, determin'd, by thewing 
her the greateſt contempt, to puniſh\ her for _—_ 4 
<iculous reſpart. (he had compell'd me to. raid! b. 
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LEE T home, fully FOES uſe Madam 4,43 
Lurſay with all — contempt I thought ſhe 
| deſerv'd : nor did I intend to be ſatisfied with 
barely telling her my mind, which, wou'd only 
have mortified her for a moment; I imagin'd, my 
reyenge cou'd not be compleat, unleſs I attack d 


her in ſo furious and ck a en ee 
min her for ever, 3 1 bs 0 the 08 

; Tuts project pleas'd, me 3 I had an 
crite at my mercy, to puniſh as-I thought 
and I I was to commence Peel with eclat; the 
practical fert, Weh 2 wou'd be * 
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ed with immenſe difficulties ; beſides, I was not ſe 
mean-ſpirited as to harbour malice fo long in my 
heart. I conſider'd too, that to make ſuch a cruel 
impertinent undertaking ſucceed, a ſuperior merit 
was neceſſary, or at leaſt an eſtabliſh d reputation, 


ſuch as Farſac's, © a 'þ i 
NA 1 „ *. 


* 
I BEGAN to think of an eaſier, and, at the ſame 
time, a more flattering revenge. I reſolv'd to take 
no notice of my reſentment to Madam Lur/ay, but 
to take all advantage of her fondneſs, and by the 
quickeſt inconſtancy, by the fouleſt proceedings e- 
ver praQtis*d by luce lovers, to make her feel 
how much I deſpis' d her. This wicked project 
pleas'd me moſt, and ſeem'd ſureſt of ſucceſs ; I 
fx'd on it, and arri d at her houſe, hugging my- 
ſelf with the thoughts of ſo ſweet a revenge, and | 
determin d that inftant to wy it in execution. 


I exyecTED, and not without reaſon, to find 
Madam Lurſay alone; but whether ſhe. was diſ- 
Pleas'd with my behaviour at the former rendez- 
vouſes, or that ſhe had a mind to make me ſollici- 
tous for more, ſhe had refolv'd I ſhou'd be a prey 
to all the troubleſome viſitors my evil genius cou'd 
bring there that day. How greatly was I ſurpriz'd 
to behold Verſac's coach in the yard! ] ſo little ex- 
pected to meet him at Madam Lur/ſay's, that I cqu'd 
Tearcely believe my own eyes 3 yet, entering into 
her apartment, 'T diſcover'd the Count rather 
ſtretch d on, than fitting in an arm- chair, pompouſ- 
| * * before * Lurſay, all his _ 
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ficence and gracefulneſs, and talking: — 
mal famine aue de the moſt dannen mami 8 
totd tos 20 Nele 4259 517 S129 
Tun 3 to impoſe on Verſac, ſhe-receiv'd - 
me with great coldneſs; but I might have perceiy'd; 
by the malicious ſmile my preſence drew from him; 5 
he had ſeen into the motive of my viſit. I ſat don 
with. that diſcountenanc'd air I. ſeldom was free 
from, and which then, his preſence augmented 3 
for his part, he ſeem'd n eee was and con; 


ee eee T wore 
1 8 88 fad be; but, 
after all, I know not whether the loſs is ſo much 
to be regretted. Conſtancy in love, to be ſures 
is a prodigious, fine: thing; but, when (all's | ſaids 
what does it lead to. for two perſons to be 
weary of one another for a vaſt while ? I inſiſt up: 
on it, the heart ought never to be conſtrain d. And, 
for my part, I am never ſo fond of changing, ag 
when I ſee meaſures taking to tie me down. Oh | 
that I believe, anſwer d Madam Lurſays but what 
wou'd you do, were you to ſee yourſelf. firſt threat» 
en'd with inconſtancy ? I ſhou'd change much the 
quicker, The diſpoſition of your heart is, no. doubt, 
a very amiable one, replied ſhe. Madam, I am. by no 
means ſingular : Like me, all men ſeek pleaſure : fix 
pleaſure eternally to the ſame object, and there you 
will fix us too. Believe me, Counteſs, there is no man 
wou'd engage even with the moſt charming crea- 
ture, were it requir d that he ſhou'd be attach d to 
her for ö 80 far from ſuch a thing's being pro- 
E 3 pos d 
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pos'd on either ſide, e thoughts of ſuch an 
eternity are baniſh'd; at leaſt by every perſon of 
ſenſe. Nothing's more common than to ſay, we 
ill loi for ever; but there are ſo many examples 
to prove there is no ſuch thing in nature, that the 
generality + of the world is no longer alarm'd at any 
diſappointment of the kind, tis look'd upon to be 
nd more than a gallant way of ſpeaking,” has ho 
more efficacy, than a love ſonnet, and never comes 
im queſtion when the pleaſures of inconſtancy are 
in view. There is one thing which muſt ever ſurprize 
me, ſaid Madam Lurſay, and that is, how with thoſe 
ſentiments which you take ſo little pains to diſguiſe, 

your wi 


perpetual treacheries, the "indecency | with 
which you: carry on and break off an amour, there 
filliſhou'd be found women mad enough to think. 
vou amiable. Why then reafly, Madam; ſaid Verſat 
very calmly, that does not in the leaſt furprize me; 
but I ſhou'd wonder prodigiouſſy were they not to 
admire us fer failings, which we ſeldom have but 
out of regard to them. You ſay we are inconftant; 
pray, are they faithful? You pretend : we break off 
Madsen a ding Feet uus ward (l before; 
pught always the ſeparation Was as decent 18 
ide coming together. When things make à noiſe, 
the blame is hot always to de laid at our door. 
Then J ſuppoſe, Sir, you think the women ſome- 
times in fault. No doubt I do, anfwer'd he; ff 
there be ſome women who wiſh their weakneſſes 
may be kept private, how many are there whoſe 
principal reaſon for loving is, that it may be khown, 
and are themſelves tlie fitſt divulgers of it. But, 
04950 S * replied 
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ſeplied Madam Zwrfay, Madam de ** '* who 
lov'd you fo tenderly, and wiſh'd ſo earneſtly her 
ve ſhod'd bela ſecret to the whole world, was ſhe 
the cauſe of her own undoing ? which of you blab'd 
it out Neither the nor I, yet both of us together: 
She dreaded an eclat, I liſten'd very ſeriouſly to the 
reaſons ſhe had for dreading one. But, ſhall I'tell 
you, there are eyes that can never be deceiv'd; in 
ſpite of us, the world/faw we lov'd, and as indiſ- 
creet as we were cautious, thought proper to pub- 
liſh what they had ſeen; in vain I ſtrove to ſave ap- 
pearanees ;- I was believ'd in love, becauſe in reality 
I was ſo, and this happens every day, Madam, to 
the beſt diſguis'd engagements. I imagine you are 

very much miſtaken, Sir; for I myſelf know ſeves 
ir rey ee contrary: Vain preſumption! 
women eonceit no one knows 

—— — — on, becauſe people are po · 
lee enough not to take notice in their preſence that 
their works are diſcover'd; but, God knows ! how 
many converſations are held upon theſe affectionate 
intercourſe}; y conceal'd,” and ſo uni- 


ſo· ſerupulouſl 
verſally known ! I do not pique myſelf upon being 
ſharper, or more clear- ſighted than er people; 
yet I aſſure you „ nothing/ cari'eſcape me Why 'in> 
deed; aid Madam Lurſay in a gibing dome; Jam 
of two minds whether I ſhall not believe you; 
Counteſs, were you to know all I ſee, you wou d 
have a better opinion of my ration. For ex- 
ample, not long ago, 1 was in company with one 
of thoſe reaſonable women, one of thoſe ſkilful wo- 
OO whole- inclinations lie buried under the moſt 

. E 4 referv'd 
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reſervd countenance, Who ſeem to have ſubſtituted 
wiſdom and, vertue to; the: irregularities of a paſt 
youth. ; z you conceive, | Madam, added be, that 
there are ſuch women in the world. But to pro- 
ceed. I was ſitting alone with a prude of this ſpe- 
cies, when her lover arriv'd ;' ſhe receiv'd him with 
great coldneſs, ſcarcely was he treated like a 
common acquaintance ; yet the eyes. ſpoke 
in ſpite of the will, the voice  ſoften'd, the little 
man, an abſolute novice, ſeem d uneaſy at his ſitua- 
ation; and I, whom nothing eſcap'd, got away as 
faſt as I cou'd, to go and tell it to all the world. 


Ix finiſhing this ſpeech, which threw me int 
the greateſt perplexity, and even ſeem'd to diſcom- 
poſe Madam Lurſay with all her preſence. of mind, 
Verſac roſe to go away. What! my lord, ſaid 
Madam Lurſay. ſo ſoon? ſurely you don't intend 
to leave me, it is an age ſince I have ſeen you, I 
Pray you ſtay. It is not in my power at preſent, 
Madam, you can ſc arcely conceive what a deal of 
| ay boon wor, it has almoſt turn'd 
my head; but if your ladyſhip intends ſpending the 
evening at home, tho' it were to prejudice all the 
reſt of the world, I will do-mylelf the honour to 
wait on you. Madam Lurſay conſented with as 
rn. n 
Tuar is, fad Madam "Jo 3 as 3 n we 
were alone, by much the moſt; impertinent- dangey 
a coxcomh, the moſt allen and; work 


* minded 
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minded creature, the whole court can produce, 
Since you know him to be ſuch, ſaid I, Why da 
you ſee him? See him replied ſhe, becauſe, were 

we only to ſee the perſons we eſteem, we ſhou'd 
ſee no-body ; the leſs people of Verſac's character 
are amiable in ſociety, the more pains muſt be taken 
to keep well with them: Whatever marks of friends 
ſhip you ſhew them, they will xail at you; but at 
you break off. with them abruptly, they'll tear you 
to pieces. Verſac has no opinion of any body but 
himſelf, calumniates the whole world without ſhame, 
without diſcretion. A ſet of women, more incon- 
ſiſtent, more cried down, more deſpicable than him- 
ſelf, have brought him into, vogue ; He makes uſe of 
a particular jargon that dazzles every one; to the 
frivolous outſide of a petit · maitre, he has contriv'd 
to join the deciſive tone of a pedant; he knows nor 
thing, yet judges of every thing; nevertheleſs he 
bears a great name. By eternally. boaſting. of his 
wit, he has perſuaded numbers to. think he has 
ſome ; His malice makes him fear d; and, becauſe - 
all the world abhors him, all the world fees him. 
Tho' Madam Lurſay employ'd all her fkill in draw- 
ing this diſadvantageous picture of Ferfac, ſhe cou d 
not perſuade — think it reſembled hin. To 
me Ferſac ci er man in the world, and 
I attributed all the bitter ching Madan 2 


Tus conſideration, ral my contempt to the 
higheſt. But, we. were alone, ſhe look d beauti- 
e ſhe was not inſenſible. Love and 

b . 
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- reſpeRt had 0 longer an) ſhare in what J felt; y 
deſires were the ſtrongef. 1 repeated to myſelf, 
60 give me More" eourigh all had learn'd from 
Verſac. I call'd to mind all ſhe had done for me, 
and the more I gtew aſham'd of the part I had 1065 
ted, the leſs Inte her the ridicule J bad drawn 
din myſelf. When the had finiſh'd Verſar's pan 
Fyriek, ſhe began to Took at me in! {6 particular 
manner, her eyes expreſs d ſommethibg ſo very ten. 
der, "that, had J pot been blirning with revenge, 
believe ſhe wou'd have loſt nothing by it. I ſoon 
forgot how. little her conqueſt was flattering, my 
youth prevented me from © dwelli long on that 
1 At my” then ape, pi udice' is tot 
weak” for opportunity); beſides, to make What I 
Geſtt & het for; taſteful,” it was of Ho conſequenee 


whiter J ofteeni'd ner or not. 1 Di. 999 © 13 Ot 75 2 
Welte ©; gr wits to ** 

I DREW near her dle As word, Wai 
Kiſs'd'her hand, bat in ſuch a manner as fill'd -her 
dat firſt with the'higheſt expectations. Welk Sir, 
fail lic ſmiling;/ wilf you be wiſer to day chan yo 
wete"yeſterday ? I believe IT ſhallj Madam, am 
fred I in "a" firm voice: the "moments! ' you are 
pldas'd to grant the are tob precious not to be in- 
ftantly emnploy'd, and I am vety ſenſible you have 
50 to be diſpleasꝰd at my manner of employing 
them Hitherts. What do you mean, Sir, By all 
this, ſaid ſhe pretending, to be ſurpriz'd. I mean, 
anſwered I, that” you ſhow d' love me, "ar 
ſhou'd tell me me you love me, that youth ou'd giy 
me Proofs of your lobe“ 1 pronounc d 8 
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with an intrepidity ſhe did not think me capable! bi 
tho night before, and which\indeed ſeem d to hen ſos 
2 of character,, that ſhe never once thobght: 
of being offended. She anſwer'd me with a dif 
dainful mile, which made me fee} how little ſhe vas 
lued my pretentions; and how ineapablo ſhe thought 
| 1 wat of ſupporting them. Leſs wou'd'iprovoke” # vos 
man Of a fudden, I became ſ6ifamiliar; that Mas- 
dam Lurſay was ſtunn'd, and to ſuch a degree th 
at firſt met with little reſiſtance. In a maze ſhe 
found I was no longer impos'd on, and poſſibly had 
J properly aſſiſted the lucky moment, ſhe wou'd 
have given it no delay; but in the midſt of tran- 
ſports, which love alone ſhoy'd authoriſe, I was ſo 
ſute of I employ d ſo httle tenderneſs, that 
at length ſhe was forced to ſbew Her diſpleaſure- 
The bold determin'd/ manner in which ] proceeded, 
was, no doubt, hurtful to my deſigns. Her eyes 
fill' d with real anger, but nothing made me deſiſt; 
perſuaded that. inwardly ſhe wiſh'd' to be overcome 
in aſking pardon I continued to offend . but L. 
cou'd obtain nothing, either becauſe Madam Lur- 
ſay had; no mind: to ſurrender [as indecentiy as L 
wou'd have her, or that the little uſage I had had 
of women, made me leſs x EPR I n 
10 2 d bea ods 267; gen 63 0 50 . 
Auna bloß awbbüenptüe that had ſuccseded 0 
ill, I. withdrew; greatly em barraſs d about what 1 
foreſaw ſne was going to ſay to me. She, on het 
fide; ſenmꝭd as perplexld how ſhes ſhou'dbehave in. 
ſo n ; To ihew me toe much 
nenn indulgence, 


- 


* 
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indulgence, what wou'd I not be at liberty to think; 
to affect being extremely angry I might be diſcou- 
rag d; and the conſequences, for the time to come, 
much to be dreaded. She remain'd then for a con- 
fiderable time thoughtful and ſilent; I follow'd her 
exampk. A man ever ſo little acquainted with the 
world, wou'd have ſaid a thouſand pretty things on 
the occaſion to help a woman out; but I wag at 
an abſolute loſs, and Madam Lur ſay was forced. to 
have recourſe to her own ingenuity, or determine 
never to ſpeak to me more. At length ſhe ' came 
to a reſolution ; which was to ſignify to me with 
dignity and tenderneſs, that ſhe thought my proceed- 
ings. very ridiculous, I pleaded love for my excuſe 3 
She inſiſted love never made a man loſe reſpect; I, 
very reſpectfully, aſſur d her of the contrary: We 
argued about it ſo long, that at laſt we loſt ſight of 
our argument; and I put an end to the diſpute by 
kiſfing her hand which ſhe gave me, aſſuring me at 
the ſame n ou'E Be more cautious _ 
We ene o Asien obig; AMAR i 
; Tas menace - did not apa faiths. 
midſt of her anger I cou'd —— in her, a vaſt pro- 
penſity. to condeſcenſion: my revenge was only re- 
tarded ; and, very improperly, I imagin's it was not 
right to be too preſſing for the moments of its exe- 
eution. Again we relaps d into filence. Madam Zur- 
fay; who in my firſt tranſport had behav d like a diſ- 
cteet Woman, was intitled to hope for a ſecond, and 
indeed ſeem' d to expect it: ſhe was ignorant how 
n come by all that ſudden and ſurpriaing 
knowledge; 
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knowledge; and even in flattering  herſelf.it, was 
owing to love, ſhe muſt have been, aftoniſb' d. to 
find it ſo citeumſeribꝭd: all: reflections made, ſhe 
thought it wou'd not be amiſs. to afford me ſotmne of 
her aſſiſtance; reſuming then the converſation, the 
alk'd: me, but in the gentleſt manner, how from 
an abundance of reſpect, from a reſpect too timid 
indeed, I cou' d, all at once, paſs to a diſobliging 
familiarity. For, in fine, added ſhe, I allow there 
wou' d be nothing ſurpriſing in a man's failing in 
reſpect to a woman, if ſuch a one can be found, 
whom the moſt amiable can prevail on merely from 
the ſtrength. of ber own deſires, and to whom eve- 
ry minute is critical; but I think I may venture to 
ſay, that is not my caſe: my way of thinking and 
department in life ſhou'd have protected me from 
certain attempts; . you * * how: ne _ | 
W an 8 


1 * 
ExacyBRATED: at boch La Mae piece of 
for I cou'd never think Verſac had de- 
ceiv'd me, I made her no anſwer: to juſtify my 
contempt, and tell her the diſcourſes on which it 
was founded, wou'd have been laying her under 
the neceſſity of re-eſtabliſhing herſelf in my good 
opinion; r „ wou 
de the ROPER r Neis 
1193, 0 Nele £1 Abl 6 "HD 
Wr do nend SEA ſaid 
the, are you afraid of ſaying too much in your own 
defence, or do you not think proper to make any ? 
5 knew not what to ſay, agaim I threw” it all en 
love, . 
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love, and the indulgencesiſhe had ſhewn; me. A; 
to love replied ſhe, I already :itold you that is not 
a'reaſonablerexcuſ:: and as to the indulgences you 
mention, I o . you have met with ſome; but 
there are of different ſorts, and mine, I am confi- 
dont, gave you no ſueh right over me; as you pre- 
fain'd to take. Had Leven: declar'd myſelf! av/opers 
ins from yout behaviour it might be-imagin'd'T | 
had}! a delicate ld ver D not have 'takeri| thei'ad) 
vantage, muchi leſs have abus d' it in the manner 
you have done. She added ſeveral fine ſentiments 
en the ſubject, ten concluded by hinting to me; 
the neeeſſſey of gradatiom. The meaning of this 
word; nay, the Tink itſelf, was unknown! to me!: 
Ptook che liberty te tell Madam Lanſuy as muchy 
ſue laughing at my ſimplicity, as pleas d to be at 
f te erbuble of iaſtructing e. I put each precept 
in practice, as faſt as ſhe deliver d them, and the 
important doctrine of gradations might have carried 
us great lengths, had we not heard a noiſe in the 
anti- chamber, which put a ſtop to dur proceedings. 
um Thun 07 his on 19d obam I om b 755 
70 Won was brought - IAindam and Miſs 
Theuille: ] ras perfectly well acquainted with the 
name. Madam Theviile and my Mother were 
near relations, but on bad terms fur ſome time paſt, 
and Madam. Theville having liv/d moſtly. in the 
country, I had never had an opportunity of ſeeing 
her. What ſurpriſe cou d equal mine ben I be- 
held in Miſs {Tþevilley that unknawn whom I £6: 
much ador;d,: and whos J imagin'dy had ſuch an 


nme. * light of her; a. diſorder _ 
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be eſerib u, diffus d iefelp thro all my ſenſes} love 
feat ahhh tranfport revivd alterfiately 
Madam Zutſay ſhew'd het great mars of banned 
and attention; and 1 judg d by her behaviour to 
Madam "'Th+ville, that a firi® friendſhip: ſubfiſted 
between them.” | This furpris'd me the mefe; that 
not only Thad never before met Madam Tree 
at Madam Lurſays, but had never ſo much d brd 
the latter mention her name. Madam Lan r. 
proc d her with having been ſo long without Ne- 
ing her. You may cafily believe, Madam, Tad | 
Madam Theville, that! nothing büt buſſmefs 'of Brest 
conſequence Lou's? have prevented my having the | 
pleaſure of waiting on you ;' I. fte but h 
tithe in Paris when I faw'! you laſt, and am now 
but a few Tap ea the! beg, 9 Wiich I Was 
odlig' d to go, and where T5 Ind have Tae 
20 bad it been leſs dreſome to ee ene e | 
7 VT Heco vofionanggd mort en 430 
How miſerable Was L to Rd by Madam mw. 
ville; that the place in which I did not ſeck 
unknown, was the onhy one in which — 
found ber; and that, by! obſtinately Hying Madam! 
Zur ſy; I had loſt "every" opportunity ef being! 
near Hortenf. During theſe" melancholy reſfecti-: 
ons I never ceas'd on her, and now, gave 
up myſelf entirely to the paſſibn with which ſhe 
had infolred me. Madam Lur/ay' preſented me by 
name to Madam Theville, who ſpoke obligingly: to! 
me, but wich à ſerious air, which perhaps doe put 
on, on'account'of ther coldneſs between her und 
Mother. If I was not over pleaſing to ker, ſhe on 
Zac | 3 her 


im my breaſt. ? 
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her ſide did not make the moſt agreeable WY 
dn me. _ Tolerably handſome ſtill, but with a very 
haughty aſpect, — of much ſweetneſs in 
her temper ; ſhe was, they, ſaid, a very vertuous 
woman, and what made her more eſteemed, ſhe 
Was vertuous without oftentation, had always been 
ſo, and never imagin'd that her character of yertue 
intitled ber to ſpeak ill of any body; but with all 
this, very little adapted to the world, in her con- 
tempt of which, ſhe was too careleſs. of poking; 
herſelf agreeable : ſhe indeed commanded reſpec 
very body admir'd her, but nobody lov'd her. bs for 
Miſs Theville, ſhe look'd at me, I thought, with 
great indifference, and ſcarcely vouchſafed an an- 
ſwer to a compliment I paid her. *Tis true, I have 
ſince conſider d, twas very poſſible ſhe did not.un- 
derſtand me: the diſorder — my ſenſes had paſa d to 
my very brain, a multiplicity of confus d ideas hin- 


25 on me from expreſſing properly any particular 


a | The cold looks of the daughter piqued me 
ene afitbe mather.; e nnd ax.if 
my preſence incommoded her, I met with nothing 
in her eyes but melancholy and inattention. Her 
mother and Madam Lurſay who were 


together, gave us an opportunity of doing the ſame 2 
r affected with the pleaſure of 


being near her, to think of talking of any thing to 


Ee — OR" 


her but of my love, and nothing at that inſtant au- 
thorifed ſuch an avowal. Beſides,” what had paſs d 
between us at the Thuilleries, the indifference with 
which ſhe now ſeem'd to ſee me, that ſecret paſſi - 


thing 
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ting contributed to conſtrain me. In vain I trove.  - 
5 eke E400 my e ' 
in 0 v 1 the was, plung'd, encreas'd my rimidity; 
What L. faid I to myſelf, was I vain, enough to thi 


I was the the perſon who had touch'd . her heart, that 2 


her dangerous unknown cou'd be nobody but me 
What affurance ! How I deceiv'd myſelf! With 
what indifference, with what odious diſdain 

ſhe receive me Alas! that unknown, whoever he 
be, is no longer. ignorant of bis happineſs : ; mutu- 
ally proteſting love, their hearts entangled, i in de- 
lights, they enjoy each other without fear, without | 
conſtraint ; whilſt I, nouriſhing in grief all the pangs 
of unfortunate love, am for ever depriv d of the 


leaſt dawn, of comfortable bope ! What fate 
can have ordain' d, that her hatred ſhou' 4 | begin 
when my paſſion j is at its higheſt pitch? 1 you 0 


-TrzsE dreadful. refletions OO . but 
brought me no cure. J was ſtill ſinking under them, 
when word was brought Madam Senanges. 
Buried in melancholy, I ſcarcely perceiv d her en- 
tering into the room. Not ſo Was it with ber, ſhe 
caught me at once, her eyes had walk'd breed 1 
. 55 perſon before 1 had taken the leaſt e 

I'S, 


ERS, whom I have juſt left, ſaid the to 
Madam Lurſay, tells me you intend ſpending the 
evening at home, an opportunity I gladly embrace, 
you, are not diſpleas d to ſee me, my dear, am not 
4 "PE; And did not he tell you 000, faid Madam 
ac Lege 
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| Tar ſay, that a thouſand times J Hive teproach's 

- you | for never coming near me? He's 'a mere rat- 

dſe⸗ replied ſhe, A giddy-pate, not 'a \yllable from 

Fou upon my "honour; but prithee tell me, my 
rinceſs, what is become of you : a Why are ta no 

NOTE to be found? | 


„Denim theſe compliments as ble as "jof bie, 
1e Senanges look d at me with com plaiſance. 
She embrac'd Madam Theville whom, the: ſaid, ſhe 
was, delighted t to ſee again, and ſcolded her for hav- 
ing buried herſelf ſo long in the country: She prais d 
Hoertenſia's charms, but in the ſtile of a woman 
who took no ſort of pleaſure in them: The enco- 
mium "Was ſhort and dry, and ſpoken with an un- 
doncern d imperious air. She ſaid nothing to 'me 
of my figure, but her eyes were eternally on it, and 
1 believe, had ſhe thought it conſiſtent with good 
manners, to have complimented me thereon, ſhe 
wou'd have been more ſincere, and ran into great- 
- mij than when Miſs Thevi/le was the ſubject 

mendations. Her. eyes were fd on me 

Nt he time the was ſpeaking to me; their exp ret. 

fon was ſo. eaſily to be underſtood, that, with all 
my 3 *twas pale for me to miſtake 


their meaning. 


| Mapa Senanjes, to whom, as will appear in 
a fequel,, 1 I Had the misfortune of owing part of 
m education, was one of thoſe female philoſophers 
who never. regard what” the world can ſay; H oy 

even, above W And always Looping to ov 
thing 
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thing lov /; more known in the world by their vices 


their quality, becauſe it ſeems to countenande their 
moſt ridiculous caprices, and abject fancies; always 3 


ready at the excuſe of a critical minute, the name 
of which, tho* in reality they never experienc'd it's 
force, they wou'd willingly give to every opportu- 
nity; as void of paſſion, as loſt in character, com- 
plying with inſenſibility, eternally: yielding to the 
idea of a-pleafure that flies them eternally ;; of that 
ſect, in fine, was ſhe, which is never either 1d Yau 
ne or compaſſionated. 
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but now her features were all decay d: Her eyes 
knguid and ſunk, had neither force nor luſtreè: the 
paint, which only ſerv'd to dry up the fad remains! 
of her beauty, che extravagance of her dreſs; ' her! 
immodeſt deportment, all contributed to make her 
more inſupportable: in fine, ſhe was a woman Who 
of all her former attractions, had preſery'd none ex- 
cept that indecent forwardneſs, ſcarcely pardonable* 
in youth and agreeableneſs, to Abe ſhe had no 
pretenſions; but that, in an advanc'd age, preſents 
to the ſight an hideous er- to be . 5s 
on but with echt net viral i 450 
„ UM 

180 to wit, S I Mann 2 * of 
wit ſo co met with in the world: there was 
nothing in what ſhe ſaid, but there was nothing ſhe 
wou'd not ſay; ſhe ſander'd perpetually, and never 
thinking well, was never afraid of telling what ſbe 
a A * miſtreſs of of ref thoſe 

careleſs 
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careleſs, fantaſtical, new or renew'd turns of court, 
which ſhe help'd out with a ſupine drawling tone; 
negligence affected, ſometimes miſtaken for natural, 
but, in my mind, only a: lower way of becoming 
tireſome. + Notwithſtanding all theſe rare talents for 
the frivolous, ſhe now and then made a digreſſion, 
wou'd diſpute obſtinately, and without diſcernment 
or knowledge venture to give her! judgment; ; finally, 
ſtuff d with ſentiment and probity, in ſeeming a- 
maze at the depravity of the ages ſhe moſt cordi- 
ally lamented its follics. | | 


Tux venerable Madam Senanges, ſuch as I we 
deſcrib'd her, cou'd not help being ſmitten with my 
perſon. That moment, which with her, decided the 
greateſt events in love; that unhappy moment, which 
ſhe cou'd never guard N becauſe, as ſhe ſaid her- 
ſelf; it was impoſſible to reſiſt it, hurried her away, 
and made her my captive. Not that I had preciſe- 
ly (as ſhe bas ſince told me) every qualification ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſe her: I had too great a ſameneſs in 
my deportment, I had neither oddities in ſpeech, 
or ridiculouſneſs in manners, I ſeem'd ignorant of 
my own merit; but at the ſame time, ſhe was ſen- 
ſible of all the perfections I wanted, ſhe flatter d 
herſelf with having ſoon the glory of making me 
acquire them; in ſhort, ſhe took it into her head 
to form me: a faſhionable expreſſion, : a 
nun. of ideas dn to be EI ie 


| Warn I isl Aae . 1 cou'd 
hardly think ſhe. ever cou'd have the forming of 
me. Notwithſtanding all her obliging looks, I took 


her 


4 
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ker at firſt for nothing better thari. a decay'd ſhats 
ter'd caquet, whoſe forwardneſs - was ſhockingly 
diſagreeable. As yet I entertain'd thoſe principles 
of modeſty, and that reliſh , for decency which in 
the world paſs for baſhfulneſs and folly, for this rea- 
ſon were they to be admitted into the rank of ver» 
tues and agreeable qualities, too many wou'd have 
reaſon to be aſham'd. of Ne no wan LY make 
any ſort of claim to them. 


I xxo not whether Madam 8 was a- 
ware of the uneaſineſs ber i inticing looks gave me; 
but ſhe afforded me no quarter. To make me 
thoroughly ſenſible how glorious a conqueſt I had 
made, all her gracefulneſs, all her negligent airs 
were difplay'd, and the ridiculouſneſs of her perſon 
join'd to that of her converſation. I began at laſt 
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to be angry with myſelf for giving ſo much attenti- 
on to a woman who was ſo willing to ſhew herſelf 


at once; and in ſpite of all Miſs Theville's coldneſs, 
I ſought in her eyes for a counter-poiſon to Madam 
Senanges's, Miſs Theville was liſtening to her; and 


1 * 
ae! 


I cou'd perceive-by her bluſhes and diſdainful air, 


ſhe thought of her as I did; I was by no means 
ſurpriz'd. With aſtoniſhment I reflected on the 
prodigious difference between her and Madam Se- 
nanges; on thoſe ſweet engaging charms, that noble 
deportment, reſerv'd without conſtraint, and which 
alone wou'd have made her reſpected ; on that juſt- 
neſs and accuracy of underſtanding, in mirth diſ- 
creet, unaffected in the ſerious, proper in every 
ting. NN the other fide nothing was to be 10 
N ut 
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but what the moſt perverſe nature and unjuſtifiable 


art e eee ſordid and ne, 6 * 
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= La Lnianye?, who to ale herſelf of her 
own merit thought more of the number of her ad- 
mirers, than of the time they had ſpent in her ſer- 
vice, was fully perſuaded ber charms had had the 
deſir d effect upon me, and that, before we par 

I ſhou'd make her a declaration in form. 


Tuts idea was making her fulſomely ſpritehy, 
be. 'Verſac, whoſe clatter proclaim'd him from 
far, enter d, follow'd by the Marquis of Pranzi, a 
man in vogue, a diſciple and everlaſting copier of 
Ferſac. At ſight of Prauzi, Madam Lurſay bluſh'd, 
and receiv d him with an embatraſs' d countenance. 
Ver ſac, who had foreſeen what wou'd happen, pre- 
tended not to obſerve the uneaſineſs Pranai's viſit 
gave Madam Lumſay; he took no notice at firſt of 
any body but Senanges, and pretending to be great- 
dy ſurpriz d: She here ! ſaid he looking at Madam 
Lurſay, ſhe here! I muſt ſurely be [miſtaken ! She 
aſk' d him what he meant. O] nothing | replied 
Ver ſacy lowering his voice, twas only a ſilly thought 
of mine, that when one has a perſon in whom one 
takes an intereſt, Madam S&enanges is not the wo- 
man he is to be ſhewn to. I know no body here, 
ſaid Madam Lurſay, that can have any thing to 
fear from her. Probably enough, replied Ver ſac 
very e end: _ n ee miſtak- 
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wou'd certainly have attack d her more furiouſly, 
had not Miſs Theville whom he then eſpied, given 
him ſomething else to thipk-of. Dazzled wich her 
brightneſs, he ſeem'd ſurpria d how, ſo much beau - 
ty cou'd have remain'd ſo long conceal'd from him; 
he gaz d on her with admiration and amaze painted 
in his looks. He ſaluted Madam'Theville and Har- 
tenfa in à more reſpectful manner than was uſual 
with him. Then, theſe paliteneſſes over, What an 
gel, ſaid be whiſpering Madam Lur/ay, what divis- 
| of have you got here ? What eyes! What digni« 
What a mein! How is it. poſſible I 
have never till now ſeen che compleateſt beauty my 
eyes ever -beheld ? Madam Lurſay whilper'd him 
who ſhe was. Admire her as much as you pleaſe; 
added ſhe, but I adviſe you not to fall in qove with 
her. And for what reaſon, replied he. Becauſe 
in all probability you wou d not ſucceed. By hea- 
vens ! I ſhou'd be curious to find that; then reſum 
ing the converſation: Madam, ſaid he aloud, I 
flatter myſelf you will not take amiſs my bringing 
Pranzi to ſee yuu¹ , He's! your old acquaintance; 
your old friend, ſuch arè always receiv d with plea - 
ſure, is it not true? When one has ſeen à perſon; 
as I may ſay, grow under one's eyes, when one 
has introduc'd im into the world, let him abſent 
himſelf ever ſo long it ſignifies nothing, we have 
always an intereſt in what concerns him, and are 
charm' i to ſee him again. Sir, he does me a great 
deal of honour, nl Madam Hur with a con- 
142 91/42 ſtrain'd 
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ſtrain'd air. You'll ſcarcely then believe, what 
pains I todk to bring him re, be was lotb, he 
ſad, to come, becauſe it was ſo mati yeats ſince 


he had paid you his reſpects, a ridiculous ſeruple: 


for where there has been ſuch an intimacy, all thoſe 
frivolous ceremonies ſhou'd be laid aſide, 2{ Fobtal 
1 niet reve ern ape bn 1 


bs VERSACs ies Sb Air; and Madam 
Lurſay's:vaſt uneaſineſs ſurpria d me at firſt, who 
was not in the ſecret. I was ignorant, that ten years 
before, the world had given Pranzi to Madam Lur- 


fp, and that in all probability ſhe had accepted of 


him. She had certainly been in the right to diſ- 
own ſhe had ever made ſuch a choice, for if the 
heart of a woman be to be judg'd by the object of 


her paſſion, nothing ſurely cou'd' make Madam 
7 more A e m her n he Poe. 
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iin * or no — to nobility, he had 
that conceit of his family, unpardonable even in per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank, and teaz d you eternally 
with the ſhorteſt genealogy: at court. Along with 
this, he wanted to paſs for a man of courage, but 


7 


an affair or two, not much redounding to his ho- 


nour, had put a ſtop to his boaſting of his valour i in 
all places. Diſagreeable in figure as well as mind, 
and very needy, the caprice, however, of women, 
and the protection of Verſac, had ſet him up for a 
man of gallantry, tho to compleat the vileneſs of 
his character, he was ſo mean - ſpirited as to plunder 


the 3 be receiy d favours. Silly, 


impudent 
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impudent, aſſuming, as incapable of thinking right 


as of being aſham'd of thinking 
been à fop, which, no doubt, is being ſomething 


conſiderable, 'rwou'd have been wonderful how he 


ever came to pleaſe. 


Tao! Madam tray had not "endeavoured, to 
conceal” her weakneſs, cou'd ſhe, without horror, 
reflect that Pranze had once been dear to her. But 
in all appearance that was not what had made her 
chiefly diflike his preſence ; Verſacs malice, the 
bitter things he had already faid to her at his firſt 
viſit, and the reaſons ſhe had given him to be angry 
with her, made her tremble for what might be yet 
to come. She doubted not but her love for me was 
no ſecret to him, that he intended to publiſh it to 
the whole world, and even endeavour pet haps to 
deſtroy her in my good opinion. Verſac was one 

of thoſe men who are no more to be filenc'd than 
intruſted with a ſecret, Let her have behay'd as 
ſhe wou'd with regard to me, ſhe knew he was nei- 
ther to be deceiv'd, nor wheedled into diſcretion, 
So terrible a ſituation plung'd her into a melan- 
choly viſible to the whole company, and Verſac s 
remarks on her and Pranz:, threw her into the 
greateſt confuſton, I ſaw her bluſh without at» 


_ tempting to juſtify herſelf ; I concluded inſtantly, 


from her ſilence and dejected countenance, there was 
no doubt but Pranzi was one of my predeceſſors. 


vRG N no ſooner perceiv'd how much Mas 
dam Lurſay was affected, * he reſolv d, redoub- 
| ling 


wrong, had he not 
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ling his attacks. Continuing then the diſcourſe: 
Can you gueſs, Madam ſaid he, out of what a 
ſcrape I have brought Pranzi, and where the poor 
ſoul was going to paſs his evening. Prithee 
leave off // erſac, interrupted Pranzi; Madam Lur- 
ſay, added he in a gibing tone, is ſenſible how much 
I love and reſpe& her. I have a very grateful re- 
membrance of paſt favours, and ſhou'd have made 
no objection where the pleaſure of waiting on her 
was concern'd, cou'd I again hope to be reſtor'd 
to them. Perfectly polite, ſaid Ver ſac, and by no 
means contradictory to what I was going to ſay: 
Upon my word, he was going to ſup tete a tete 
with old Madam D. My God! cried Madam 
Senanges, is this true, Pranzi? Oh horrible] with 
Madam D#*#*** ? Why tis an hundred years old 
True, Madam, ſaid Yerſac, but what does he care 
for that ; for ought I know, he may think her too 
young ; however, be that as it will, I and ſome 
others are not ignorant, that at near fifty there Was 
not much 2 to pleaſe him. 


| \DvurinG this impertinent converſation, Verſac 
never ceas'd looking at Miſs Theville, and with fo 
much attention, that I began to tremble at laſt. The 
notions I had form'd to' myſelf of this great man, 
were ſufficient grounds for my fears: I imagin'd 
that neither vertue, or prior engagements were ſuf- 
ficient to ſtand againſt him; he thought directly as 
] did. Not a moment did he doubt, notwithſtand- 
ing Madam Lurſay's prediction, of ſeducing Miſs 
Theville ; but ihe had heard fo * bad things of 
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dim, that abſtracted from her vertuous diſpoſitions. 
he found her abſolutely prepoſleſs'd againſt him. 
He perceiv'd ſhe was inſenſible to the language of 
the eyes, and no ways dazzled with his perſon ; this 
ſurpriz'd him. Born to be victorious over women, 
honour'd with ſo many triumphs, and, in his ways 
the greateſt of conquerors ; he cou'd'not conceive 
how it was poſſible any heart ſhou'd eſcape him; 
but if Miſs Thevi/le's had not been fill'd with the 
moſt ſincere paſſion, it was vertuous : a quality: 
Verſac was ſo unaccuſtom'd to meet with, that he 
hardly believ'd there was ſuch a thing in nature. 


However, Miſs Theville's indifference. did not 
abſolutely diſcourage him, he knew ſhe was a maid ; 
a troubleſome title, which obliges thoſe who bear it, 
to diſſemble their inclinations more than married 
women, whom the uſage of the world, cuſtom, 
and example render leſs timorous: beſides, ſne was 
in the preſence of her mother, and a mother too, 
whoſe ſevere reſerv'd countenance conſtrain'd her, 
and kept her in awe. Theſe reflections, which prob= 
ably he made, afforded him _ ſome comfort, Like 
Madam Senanges, he counted before he left the 
place, upon ſettling matters to his ſatisfaction; ſtill 
he was aſham'd within himſelf of the reſpite he was 
. forced to grant her. The ſooner to find out what 
he had to depend on, all his charms were diſplay'd: 
he had very handſome legs, he did all he cou'd to 
make them be obſerv'd ; he laugh'd, as often as he 
found an opportunity, in order to ſhew the white- 
neſs and regularity of his teeth; in ſhort, he had 

F 2 recourſe 
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| recourſe to all his moſt tecmpting and engaging 
looks, and placed himſelf in every attitude that can 
fet off the perſon to the greateſt advantage. 


„ ._ ALARM'D at the deſigns of a man, whom I 
thought it ridiculous to reſiſt, and beginning as non- 
fenſically to have a bad, as a little before I had a 
good opinion of women, I cloſely examin'd Miſs 
Thewville ; the look'd at him with remarkable cold- 
neſs, and indeed a ſort of contempt, which gave 
fome caſe to my mind. As for Pranz!: who took 
it into his head to ſhew her ſome marks of his at- 
tention, ſhe did not fo much as deign to let him 
fee ſhe had taken notice he was in the room. 


 VERSAC was ſcarcely ſeated, when Madam Se- 
xanges who talk'd the more for not knowing what 
to ſay, began to queſtion him. May I be inform'd, 
faid' ſhe, from whence comes Verſac? To what 
divine amuſements had he conſecrated his hours? 
What happy fair one has this whole day poſſeſs'd 
our hero? You aſk me ſo many things at once, 
reply d Verſac, I doubt whether I ſhall. be able to 
reſolve you about any. Good God! cried the, 
he's grown diſcreet : only think Madam, he wo'nt 
tell us a word of what he has been doing to day, 
Pm amaz'd! I can't conceive what's the matter 
with him ! my ſweet Count, do, tell us ſomething, 
poſitively we'll keep your ſecret. A fine method 
truly, ſaid Madam Lurſay, to get any thing out of 
him ! no, my Lord, give her an opportunity, — 
| N ; . 
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I'll engage the whole town Hall Znow to-morrew 
what you communicate to her to night. | 


als. 
REALLY, Ladies, you talk of my A 

a matter of no concern to you both yet you know 
there are things of which I never ſpoke; I think I 
ſhou'd be thank'd with a little more civility. And 
pray for what ? ſaid the intrepid Madam Senanges. 
Proceed, replied Yerfac with a malicious ſmile, ſo 
much courage becomes you extremely. Madam 
Senanges tho" very inconſiderate, knew Verſac, and 
dreading to put his diſcretion to trial, aſk'd him 
whereabouts he was with a certain lady whom the 
nam d. Who me? Madam, I know her not. A 
great myſtery truly } when all the town knows you 
are paſſionately in love with her. *Tis falſe ; the 
town that ſeems to know every thing, muſt give 
me leave to know more of that matter than they 
do. The truth is, this lady, whom I ſcarcely know 
fight, has taken it into her head, I know not, 
why, that I ſhall love her one day, and in the mean 
time goes about telling all the workd, we are in the 
greateſt intimacy. This impertinent ory has gain d 
fuch credit, that, if it continues for ever ſo little a 
time longer, I ſhall beg of that lady, and very ſeri» 
ouſly too, to give herſelf no longer the air of mak» 
ing me ridiculous. But I ſhou'd imagine, ſaid Ma- 
dam Lurſay, ſhe is in more danger of making hers 
ſelf ſo than you. Lord.]! Madam, tis plain you 
are not aware oh the conſequences that wou'd at» 
tend a diſcuſſion of that matter. But ſhe's hand» 
ſome, ſaid Madam Senanges.. Ves ble is hand- 
; E 3 ſome, 
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ſome; ſaid Pranzi, tis true, but ſhe's obſcure, 2 
mere child of fortune, of no birth, is unworthy 
the attentions of a man of any figure ; for of all 
things, perſons of rank ſhou'd keep up to their dig- 
mty : A courtier whoſe time hangs heavieſt on his 


hands, who is even over head and ears in debt, 


wou'd juſtly be blam'd for having made ſuch a 
choice. I love Pranxi, ſaid Verſac ironically, he has 
quite a noble way of thinking, thoſe creatures are 
certainly born for our deſtruction, and when a man, 
like him, engages without intending to be the poorer 
for it, ſuch women ſhou'd not be allow'd to raiſe a 
reputation at our expence. Twou'd certainly be ve- 
fy wrong, ſaid Madam Lurſay, and you have open'd 
my eyes, Sir. By heavens! reſum'd Ferſac with 
ſome indignation, it is prodigious how theſe middling 
fort of creatures perſecute us! we are not even 
fure of the ſecret with them: as they only ſeek us 
out of vanity, ſcarcely are we come to the firſt 
parleys, when the affair is made as publick as if 
there were really ſomething in it for us to glory in; 
1 am ſurpriz d, ſaid Madam Zur/ay, that you, who 

never knew how to hold your tongue, ſhou'd com- 
plain of an indiſcretion in. others, which you are 

ſo guilty of. Counteſs, you are ſenſible of the 
contrary ; nay, you were privy to an affair of 
Mine which 1 did keep ſecret, and that I fincerely 
wiſh'd you had ſpoke as little of as I. Upon my 
word, you had before play'd me ſo many malici- 
ous tricks, you might very well have ſpared me 
this laſt, OT 185 OI 3 


VERSAC, 


* 
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. VERSAC, who only came to Madam Lurſays 
to have the pleaſure of mortifying her, wou'd not 
have neglected this opportunity, had not word been 
brought ſupper was ſerv'd. Still determin'd 
to perſecute her, he began by giving notice in 4 
whiſper to Senanges, whoſe intentions he perceiy'd, 
that Madam Lurſay had deſigns upon me: he knew 
the uſe ſhe wou'd make of this cavtion, at leaft 
that it wou'd make her much more anxious to 
pleaſe me. Nor did he reſt there, Pranzi was di- 
reed to uſe Madam Lurſay familiarly, and to o- 
mit nothing, within the bounds of modeſty, that 
cou'd help to convince me ſhe had formerly receiv'd 
him kindly. 


» Ws ſat down to ſupper ; in vain J ſtrove to 
place myſelf near Miſs Theville, or at leaſt to be at 
a diſtance from Madam Senanges, but I cou'd no 
more obtain the one, than avoid the other. Se- 
nanges had ſo contriv'd matters, that with an air of 
authority ſhe plac'd me between herſelf and Verſac, 
who had likewife a great mind to ſit by Miſs The- 
ville, but her Mother and Madam Lurſay, took 
care to keep her from bim. 


Tusk wit commonly made uſe of in the world, 
whatever people may think, is very much circum- 
ſcrib*'d; that charming diale& peculiarly attributed ts 
good company, is often no more than the language 
of ignorance, conceit and affectation. Such was 


our Tupper-converſation: Senanges and Pranzi talk d 
6. inceſſantly, 
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inceſſantiy, thoſe of the company that had ſenſe, 


were rarely allow'd to ſhew it, we were depriv'd 
too, of a good deal of Fer ac's humour. 


\ Mapa Senanges was not fo entirely taken up 
with her nonſenſe, but ſhe wou'd find time to aſſure 
me, by her conſtant leers, of her unbounded wik 
lingneſs to pleaſe me; the indiſcreet manner in 
which ſhe purſued this point, was either owing to 
her having acquired ſuch a habit of ſot wardneſs that 
ſhe cou'd not help it, or that ſhe had infinite plea- 
Jure in tormenting Madam Lurſar, who, I per- 
cciv'd, was not pleas'd with her advances, and per- 
baps diſlik d them the more to ſee.me fo fooliſh as 
not abſolutely to reject them. Not but that I was 
very much prejudic'd againſt Madam Senanges, but 

like all men in the world, I was flatter'd by an ad- 
ditional conqueſt, tho' ever fo deſpicable : Beſides, 
1 thought by this means to be reveng'd of Mig 
Theville, whom I now affected to look at with as 
much. indifference as I imagin'd ſhe had ſhewn me. 


Wan $T I was attentive to Madam A 
Tidicutous converſation, Miſs Theville ſeem'd buri- 
ed in thought, Now and then ſhe caſt her eyes on 
me, and ſometimes with a fort of contempt which 
Idid not interpret in my favour; my pique to her on 
this account encreas'd every moment : All the con- 
Jolation I had was, that ſhe ſtill perſiſted in fighting 
Verſac, who was out of his wits at ſo unexpected 
an event. Madam Lurſay, jealous to diſtraction of 


zaun, tormented with Pranzi's familiar, equi- 
vocal, 


Vize : 
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vocal, indecent expreſſions, was, in ſpite of all her 
care, plung'd-in the deepeſt melancholy :- the dread 
of loſing me, her reputation cruelly expos d, and 
in the hands of two raſh, inconſiderate men, who, 
the ſaw were conſpired. againſt her, and whom ſhe 
was forc'd to manage with all the art ſhe was ca» 
pable of; cou'd there be a more terrible ſituation ? 


THE. converſation neyer inclin'd to ſcandal,. 
but ſhe dreading to become the: ſubject, inſtantly - 
employ'd all her ſkill to divert it; but that was ng 
eaſy matter with Verſac: The misfortune of not 
pleaſing Miſs Theville had put him out of humour, 
and the whole ſex was to ſuffer for it. 


Have you heard, ſaid be, of the, behaviour of 
Madam de , and can you conceive a more ex- 
traordinary ane? At her age, after having twice 
taken to devotion, now to take up with little D. 
There is ſomething very whimſical in it, ſaid Ma- 
dam Senanges, and at the ſame time very abſurd 
and ridiculous; for when a perſon retires from the 
world in ſo conſpicuous a manner, the re- entry 
ſhou'd be made with-a more ſerious adventure. Let 
her have return'd with whom ſhe pleas'd, ſaid Ma- 
dam Theville, J don't think ſhe wou'd have been 
the leſs to blame. I aſk your pardon, Madam, ſaid 
Verſac, on theſe occaſions the choice is of great im- 
portance. Sometimes it is leſs blameable, beg 
magiſtrate than a colonel ; to a prude, for example, 
the firſt is more becoming than the laſt ; bet at 1 
ty to pick up a young man, is adding to the ridicu-- 

* | louſneſs 


% 
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* Touſneſs of the paſſion that of the object. And thoſe 
things happen, faid Senanger, when women have 
not ſpirit enough to keep up to their dignity, Very 
true, ſaid Verſac ironically, and looking full at her, 
many ſuch there are, and indeed women 
Come Sir, no general rules, interrupted ſhe, they 
are always offenſive. I think quite otherwife, re- 
plied he, general rules ſhou'd never give offence. 
What! reſum'd ſhe, if, for example, you "ay all 
women are eaſily overcome, when you impute to 
the ſex in general, irregularities which a few only 
are capable of, do you think the whole ſex have 
not a right to be offended? I certainly think they 
have not, anſwered he ; nay more; T believe that 
they who are on the point of ſurrendering, are the 
only women who cannot bear to hear thofe things 
Taid, and are always the firſt to complain. I am 
certainly of your mind, faid Madam Thevilk : A 
wiſe woman fhou'd never take to herſelf, what 
Is ſaid of one who is not ſo ; provided I can keep 
_ myſelf from yielding, I fhalt never be uneaſy it 

th6u'd be ſaid no woman can reſiſt, Then you 
book upon the opinion ſuch diſcourſes give of us as 
nothing, faid Madam Lurſay! Ves —— added Se- 
nanges, and that, upon ſo falfe a principle, a man, 
by only looking at us, thinks us fubdued ? Alas! 
Madam, faid Yerfac, there are unfortunately ſo 
many and ſuch frequent examples of what you feem 
td apptechend, that there wou'd: be much more ſim- 
icity*Itr horethinking'i, than — in be- 
ving ite. Nat | 
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Ap of whit confuwnige'hs i, you | ſhou'd be 
thought ſubdued, if in reality you are not ſo? ſaid 


Madam Theville ; how can your vertue ſuffer by | 


the bad opinion of a fop ? Believe me, Madam, a 


man who has liv'd ever fo little a time in the word: | 


ſoon finds out that women are neither all vicious, 
nor all vertuous, and experience eaſily teaches him 
to make a difference. Even ſuppoſing this to be 
true, ſaid Madam Lerfay, are we the leſs expos d 
to the ridiculous notions of young men, ho until 
they acquire that ufage and experience of the world, 

are ſure to begin by thinking ill of us all? And 
who ſometimes, replied Verſac, with that ' uſage 
and experience find to undeceive them 
Really Sir, ſaid Senanges, you wn like one Fo: 
never kept any * but bad company 2 ö 


1 I anſwer you, Madam, T ſhall be oblig's 
to you, if you will tell me what bad company is * 
Why, a certain ſpecies of women, anſwer d ſhe. 
You muſt allow, replied he, your definition is not 
juſt, fince by making uſe of your own words I can 
convey a contrary idea, and tell you that women of a 
company; but let us explain your meaning: What 
do you underſtand by women 28 compoſe good 
company ? Is it merely the veituous part of the 
ſex, women who have never had the leaft weakneſs 


to reproach themſelves © Undoubtedly; rephed. the. 


ttuton, * had never | one 
« . » ” „4 * r Fx ” f 2 "PE £ 89 | | 
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What! wou'd you rank a woman noted for. prof- 
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falſe ſtep 3 which a generous way of thinking, and 
an after-irreproachable behaviour, may have ren- 
der d worthy of ſome regard ? Madam, I am not ſo 
_ cruel ! thoſe are not what I ſhou'dicall bad com- 
pany, and if you think them ſo, I muſt own I don't 
know what is good company, ſince of all the women 
I frequent, —— ekans 
inſenſible. Were the number ever ſo great you wou d 
not believe it, faid Madam Luy/ay,. and in general. 
you think ſo ill of us all. True, Madam, inter 
rupted he, there are women whom it is impoſſible 
for me to think worſe of, whoſe practices I look 
upon with contempt, and who, in fine, have no 
one vertue to recommend them; who are not weak, 
but vicious; always the firſt to cry out againſt what 
ia ſaid of the ſex, becauſe they have their own pri- 
vate, to ſcreen; under the general intereſt ; To ſuchs. 
no doubt the laſt reflection is injurious ; they are ſo 
ſenfible how much they loſe by being known, that 
points | them out. Thus, were I to fay, women 
quickly ſurrender, ſcarcely do they wait for ſollicita- 
tion, if I draw a diſadvantageous picture of ſome, 
ſure, I am at liberty to think that they, who riſe 
up agninſt it, nnd it reſembles them. Lou are cer- 
tainly right, Sir, ſaid Madam Thevidle ; to take 
2 rer 
ane e r 

Wart Madam, W I IR 
ger vrho was ogling me, do you now conceive why 
ſo many women „ and Madam Thewille is 
not. All I conceive, ere ſhe, is, that it be- 
comes 


— 
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comes you leſs than any man to ſpeak-ill of ' wits 
men, and the ſtrongeſt inſtance. of their ſolly and 
ridiculouſneſs is, their receiving you ſo well a» they 
do. And that perhaps is the very reaſon, ſaid he 
laughing, why I have fo bad an opinion of them. 
But what exaſperates me, reſum'd. Senanges, ig, 
that this air of deſpiſing women is become a ſuſh- 
ion; authors - themſelves have taken it up. Not 
long ago, I chanced to meet with I know not What, 
dalouſly abus d; with indignation I flung it away. In- 
deed, ſaid Madam Luar ſay, thoſe miſchievous little 
books ſhou'd be forbid. For what reaſon, Madan, 
faid Verſac ? women purſue their own inclinations; 
and the author writes of them what he thinks they! 
deſerve : He abuſes them, they - abuſe his book's; 
they do not mend, r N W 
on a level. a Were 


| Wren this concluſion we roſe from table, — * 
fac r 
Madam Senanges abſolutely bent on carrying om 
hers, and Madam Lur/ay diſtracted at Pranaie 
rude, indecent behaviour, ho pres d her pretty 
loudly to reſtore him to fayours which, he faid; 
were now become more neceſſary to bim than ever. . 
How cruelly ſoever ſhe was mortified by ſuch dif 
courſes, they aſflicted her not near ſo much as to = 
ſee me ſo cloſely engag'd with Senatiges, on whom, 
in ſpite of the command ſhe had over  herfelf;/*ſhe 
cow'd not help every now and then caſting an eye 
of incignation and contempt." She had heard her 


©. 
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. talking tenderly to me whilſt we were at ſupper, 
and complaining that, tho* the greateſt perſons in 
France frequented her houſe, I had not yet thought 
of preſenting myſelf there. Madam Lurſay was 
too well acquainted with Madam Senanges, not to 
know that the moſt trifling compliments from her 
comprehended the. deepeſt deſigns : She had aſked 
me too many queſtions concerning the ſituation of 
my heart, for her. to be ſo curious and indifferent 
too. Senanges was of a haſty temper, ſtopt at no- 
thing when a new conqueſt was in view, endea- 
vour d leſs to ſoften than to pleaſe, and willingly diſ- 
pens'd both with love and eſteem, provided ſhe cre- 
ated deſires, of which Madam Lurſay knew all 
young men were very ſuſceptible ; and, tho' ſhe ima- 
gin' d me very much in love with herſelf, ſhe doubt- 
ed not but I ſhou'd yield, at leaſt when a fair op- 
portunity offer d, to a woman who, were I ever ſo 
backward, wou'd take care to point it out to me, 
and make me return to it more than once. The 
indifference I had ſhewn her ſince I had begun to fail 
in reſpect, my complaiſance for Madam Senanges, 
every thing made her fear I was juſt on the point of 
her. However impatient ſhe was to. know 
my thoughts, ſhe did not dare to, enquire into them. 
With ſo many perſons about her, ſome of whom 
the juſtly ſuſpected of having a watchful eye over 
ber, it was impoſſible for her to come to any ex- 
 planation, or ſettle another rendea vous. Beſides, af- 
= what had paſs'd between us, bow cou'd ſhe gf- 
fer one without expoſing herſelf. to the ſevereſt judg- 
ment] cou'd poſſibly form. of her | ? Happily for me, 
decency- 


k 
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deceney prevalld. Madam Senangtt, who” wis = 
not quite ſo ſcrupulous, and who plaitily faw I was 
of no uſe to myſelf ; that her moſt expreſſive Me 
were thrown away upon me, that T had only an- 
fwer'd with bows, the kind invitation ſhe had given 
me to her houſe ; was at an abſolute ar Sores 
make me comprehend: what ſhe had fo fully ex 
preſs'd. To bring me over, ther wik bl HU* 
wanting, which, however indecent, ſhe did not 
venture to pronounce, either becauſe 1 did not press 
her to it, or, what is as likely, ſhe was ignorant of 
the neceſſity as was "Tor the ciearett Fes yon 
with me. | "oy E rr! 


9153 "789 ? yy Mw ff 


w had alk d 6 over wy Wing! at fupper oY 
was new with regard to ſcandal ; without which, it 
is difficult to keep up converſation, and there Was 
no thinking of treating of graver matters before Se- 
nanges and Verſac. We were Won at a tofs what 
to ſay, Madam Lurſay, whom Pranzi ſtill con- 
tinued to torment, propos d to play; every body 
cbnſented, but F in particular, who was then in 
hopes of getting near  Mifs Thevilk. However, 
fortune was not ſo favourable as I cou'd have wiſh'd. 
Madam Lur/ay was too ſenſible of Yerſac's ill na- 
ture to leave herſelf expos d to it more than needs 
muſt ; to avoid him as much as the cou'd, the made 
him make Madam Thevilte's party with Senanges, 
and me, and fat herſelf to ombre with Horten 6 
and Pranzi. I was'fo vex'd at this difappointment, 1 
that T was juſt” going to break up the party I had 
accepted of; but to make me fome amends, 1 pla- 
_— 


* 


— 


— 
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«ed: myſelf in ſuch a manner, that J had a full view 


of Mis Tbeuille. In extaſie to behold her, I knew: 
not one moment what L was doing: All my atten- 


tion was fix d on her, I minded nothing but her 


motions. Sometimes our eyas met, it ſeem'd as if 
we were both equally intereſted in finding out what 
was paſſing in our ſouls. The melancholy in 


ich I bu ber plung'd, made me melancholy too, 


the. many refleQions it occaſionꝰd, made me ſo 
inattentive, that Verſac, who imagin d Madam 
Eurſay was running in my head, cou'd not for- 
bear laughing, and making Senanges take notice of 
me, ſhe, in pity, ſhrug'd- up- her ſhoulders, but 
without abating in the leaſt the hopes ſhe had eſta- 
bliſ'd on my perſon. Our game was not intereſt- 
ing enough to keep us ſilent. Sananges and Ver ſac, 
every now and then gave a looſe to their ſlanderous 
humour, which join d with my inattention,, = 
Madam Theville's patience, who lov'd play like a 

woman that loves nothing elſe. Ver ſac hum'd hore: 
of a new and very ſatyrical lampoon. Senanges,. 
| who lov'd calumny in all-fhapes, aſk'd it of him; 
he anſwer'd her, he was ſo unfortunate as. . to. 
| Eno a few verſes here and chere. A, 


I nave the whole ſong, Madam, aid Ss 
that inſtant offer'd it to her. She very politely re- 
fus'd, and only beg'd I wou'd let ber have a copy. 
I promis'd to ſend it to her the next morning. Send 
it] ſaid Verſac, ſeemingly ſurpri'd; you know not 
what you are ſaying; can't you ſee plainly, added 
W * me, ſhe never wou'd * you 


for 


us the politeſt way, no doubt, anſwered ſhe ſmil- 
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for it, but in hopes you wou'd be your own meſ- 


ſenger ? That's the method, is it not, Said he to 
Senanges, thoſe trifles we always carry ourſelves 


ing, but I ſhou'd be very ſorry to conſtrain him. 1 
eaſily perceiv'd by this puſh, that Madam Senanges 
wiſh'd to be more intimate with me, but thi 

it impoſſible to avoid waiting on her, without being 
guilty of the greateſt piece of rudeneſs, I ſubmitted. 
to Yerſac's deciſion, and told her, I wou'd be ſuxe 
to wait on her the next day, and bring her the verſes 
ſhe wanted, ſince ſhe was ſo kind as to give me 
leave. She ſeem'd delighted at this promiſe, and 
Verſac, who found himſelf in ſo fair a way of tor- 
menting Madam Lur/ay, was, I believe, ſtill more 
charm'd than Senanges. _ 


» + 


In F to 
the great ſatisfaction of Madam Lur/ay, who the 
better to blind Verſac, had condemn'd herſelf not 
only to play with a man ſbe deteſted, but to ſee 
me expos'd to the ſollicitations of a woman who. 
was now become openly her rival. _—_ 


Tas time of departing from Madam Lurſay's. 
drew near. ng IT OE 
proaching moment of ſeparation, felt how immenſe- 
ly dear her preſence was to me. That happineſs, then 
the only that cou'd give me any joy, I was unwil- 
Hung, if it was poffible to prevent it, ſhou'd. for the 
future be owing to chance. Were it not for the 


r ee and my 1 
w 
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I faw no difficulty in obtaining admittance to her 
Houſe ; but this conſideration, and the dread of a re- 
fuſal, prevented my ſuing for it. I approach'd Miſs 
"Thevill, and making her party at ombre the ſub- 
Je of my converſation, I aſk'd her what ſuccefs 


ſhe had had? But indifferent Sir, ſaid ſhe 
coldly. I have been as unlucky as you, Ma- 
dam, replied I. By your manner of playing re- 
ſum' d ſhe, *twou'd 13 been difficult to have made 
fortune favourable; and if T don't miſtake, I heard 
you reproach'd with frequent abſence. You were not 
yourſelf more attentive, ſaid Madam Lurſay to her, 
and 'I really believe you knew not one moment 
What you were doing. That is, faid Horten/ia bluſh- 
- Ing, becauſe I always grow weary at ombre. I can't 
conceive, ſaid Madam Theville, what is the matter 
with her, but of late ſhe alarms me, ſhe is fo prodigi- 
. ouſly melancholy, and nothing amuſes her. She's too 
fond of retirement, ſaid Madam Lurſay ; and I beg 
we may think of ſomething to divert her to morrow. 
Madam, ſaid J in a half whiſper to Madam Theville, 
I take an intereſt in my couſin, and ſhou'd any thing 
offer to my imagination capable of amuſing her, will 
you give me leave, in waiting on you, to commu- 
nicate it to you ? I believe, Sir, you are not excel- 
Tent at advice, anfwer'd ſhe laughing; however, 
you'll do me a pleafure. Then, if you will come 
here to morrow early after dinner, ſaid Madam 
Lurſay, but in a low voice, we'll go together to 
— Theville's, In raptures I accepted her pro- 
poſal, and was ſo charm'd with the certainty of ſee- 


— nam 
12 | never 
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never reflected on the place of rendezvous, not 
what. might * Waden Lurſay s Chief motive in 


ondng _ 3 8 10 


Wer 1 "was | feciuting myſelf on ſo 8 b 
good fortune, Verſac tho = difpleas'd with 
Miſs Theville, entertain'd her about her melancho- 
ly, and the readieſt means to get rid of it. Tho! 
he treated this ſubject with proper gravity, he cou'd 
get no other anſwers from her but-ſuch as expreſs'd 
great coldneſs and indifference. Too vain to let it 
be ſeen how much he was piqued, he was ſtill too 
ſenſibly touch'd to be able to appear quite uncon- 
cern'd, I ſaw him bluſb, in ſpite of himſelf,- to 
find ſo little regard paid to his charms; and indeed 
ſuch a conqueſt, was too flattering to loſe all hopes 
of, without regret, | | 3 


70 e the e run of Wa to * 
ua — from another's arms to his, was a tri- 
umph he was accuſtomed to, and ſhar'd' with too 
many, to be ſufficient to gratify his vanity. In that 
crowd of women who courted his favour, and mea- 
fur'd their happineſs or misfortunes by the greater 
or leſſer number of moments they hx*d his atten- 
tion, not one perhaps flatter d his pride: Wo- 
men, long before loſt to reputation, and who 
were willing to compleat their mfamy with 
him: Senſeleſs women; who think the man in 
vogue, let him de what he will, deſerving © of 
their and are leſb taken with any me- 
rit he may have, than the pleaſure of. hearing 
it {aid they belong to him: Mizudging women, 
more 
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more pleas d with procuring themſelves an adven- 
ture that ruins them for ever, than enjoying the ſa- 
nsfaction of a private commerce, which wou'd ſa 
them from publick cenſure; ſuch women as 
be eyery day met with. The object of every wo- 
man's fancy, reigning in the hearts of none, and 
himſelf indifferent to all; he yielded to their deſires 
without loving them, waſted his time without the 
leaſt reliſh for their company, and abandon'd them, 
without knowing more of their minds than when 
firſt he took up with them, in order to give him 
1 a 
gards as much. 


Nor that Mifs Theville, with all her beauty, 
cou d have inſpir d Verſac with love. He y:as not 
m' d to feel thoſe tender emotions which conſti⸗ 
tute the happineſa of a ſuſceptible heart; but Mi& 
Theville's was as new and artleſs as ker charms, and. 
without intending to make it happy, he wou'd glad - 
have brought it under his dominion. As he had 
never met with any reſiſtance, but what proceeded, 
from coquetry, be had a mind, for once, to pleaſe 
bimſelf with the ſight of a young perſon overcome 
unknown to herſelf, aftoniſh'd at her firſt ſighs, 
yielding entirely to love at the very time ſhe thinks 
| the. is repelling it, living, thinking, acting ſolely 
for her lover, inſenſible of pleaſure, pain, or duty 
| where her paſſion is not concern d. The conqueſt 
of Miſs Theville's heart, however glorious, wou'd 
have no more than ſatisfied Verſac's pride, who, 
tho incapable of loving himſelf, imagin d there was 


* $- 
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oreat pee in bent tender oP; a pleaſure, he 


was not ſuch a dupe as to ſeek among the women 
he honour'd with his favours. © Miſs Theville's 


favourable reception was quite u chcape62. I 


cou'd not conceive how he now came to wad f 


a neglech, he had never ee before. 


Weary Ede beck Hi Wins aQing, he reſolv'd 
taking his leave of Madam Zarſay. Twas late ; 
we all did the fame. I make no doubt but ſhe 
wiſh'd me to ſtay, but it was impoſſible to con- 
trive expedients before Verſac, who then added to 


his natural quickneſs, a determin'd reſolution to 


thwart her in every thing. Madam Senanges en- 
treated me at parting not to forget the ſong I had 
promis'd her; Verſac who was handing her down, 
beg'd of her ironically not to give herſelf any con- 
cern about an affair, which he made his own. Pran- 
zi, attended Madam Theville, and I was left to 
conduct Hortenſia. I preſented her my hand; but 
had no fooner touch'd hers, than I was ſeiz d with 
an univerſal trembling : The emotion was ſo via- 
tent I had ſcarcely ſtrength enough to fupport my- 
ſelf. I dared neither to fpeak to her or look at her. 
I put her into her coach, both preſerving the moſt 
profound ſilence. Verſac waited to ſalute her in the 
coldeſt manner he cou'd think of; this he did, I be- 
lieve, .as much to ſhew how greatly he was piqued 


at her behaviour, as to prove his indifference to it. 


Apain was I tormented with Senanges.s endearing 


looks, and the cruel marks of Miſs Theville's cold- 


nels : They drove off; and I made the more haſte 
to 


- 
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| to follow, that I dreaded a remorſe in Madam Lur- 
Wu ade - 


1 a1 give no account of the thoughts I was. 
" with that night. There is no man ſo un- 
fortunate as never to have lov 'd, of courſe no one 
who is not in a condition to picture them to him- 
ſelf. Had the gratification of my vanity been ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy my heart, I ſhow's, no doubt, have 
been leſs diſturb'd. Madam Senanges entirely bent 
upon giving me all manner of encouragement, Ma- 
dam Lurſay from whom I had no more delays to 
apprehend, both. conſpir d to place me in the moſt 
flattering light; particularly the firſt, who, tho* her 
charms had ceas d to draw the particular attention of 
the publick, ſtill kept it alive by Tyan new adven- 
| tures. But where was the flattery ! to find myſelf the 
object of the deſires of a prude, and of a woman of 
gallantry, when the wy heart that cou'd give me 
happineſs ſeem'd averſe? Witneſs to Horten/ia's 
melancholy and particular coldneſs to me, what 
cou'd I attribute them to, but to ſome ſecret 
ſion burning in her breaſt ? My firſt jealous ſulpici- 
cions of G#rmeuil re-kindled in my ſoul ; by dwel- 
ling on them they became enormous, 1 call'd to 
mind a thouſand things, which, whilſt they were hap- 
pening did not affect me much, but that now, 
crowding into my memory, convinc'd me fully they 
mutually lov'd one another. 


was in n doubt the next day whether I ſhou'd 
tell Madam de Meilcour that I had ſeen Madam 
 Thwille. 


n 
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Theville, I fear'd the diſunion ſubſiſting between 


them, wou' d make my mother command me not 
| to ſee her, I was ſo ſure I ſhou'd diſobey her in 
that particular, that I was very loth to put myſelf 
in the way of it. But then, on the other hand, it 
might be more dangerous to keep it a ſecret, as in 
all probability ſhe wou'd hear it from ſomebody 
elſe, and my making it a myſtery, would ſerve only 
to make her more watchful over me. I concluded 
then that the moſt prudent ſtep, both with regard 
to my love, and the duty I ow'd my mother, Was 
to conceal nothing from her. In giving her an ac- 
count of the things I had ſeen and done the night 
before, I told her, as a matter of no conſequence, 
that I had feen Madam Theville. That name which 
I was almoſt afraid to pronounce, I was delighted 
to find had not the effect I dreaded : She anſwer d 
me with a ſort of indifference, ſhe had not before 
heard that Madam Theville was in town, Madam 
Lurſay, who knows you do not love her, replied I, 
did not, I ſuppoſe, care to tell you of ir. There 
wou'd have been nothing diſagreeable to me in be- 
ing made acquainted with her return, faid ſhe, the 
diſtance that is between us has not made us ene- 
mies. Then may I hope, Madam, you will not 
diſapprove of my viſiting her. Far be it from me, 
anſwer'd ſhe, ſhe is ſo good and vertuous a wo- 
man, that her acquaintance and converſation can- 
not but be highly ſerviceable to you. But, added 
ſhe, 1 am told her daughter is handſome, have 
you ſeen her? what do you think of her? | 


Tars 


. menten 


ae e tne 2 
was juſt on the point of telling her, I did not think 
myſelf a competent judge. I got the better of one 
difficulty to fall into a greater. to tell 
what I thought 9 love dictated her 


Elogy. 


WIITRHIR 11 have ſeen her, and what 1 think 
of her? oh! Madam, you wou'd be enchanted 
with ber! Her figure, her depertment, her under- 
ſtanding, every thing is engaging in her, every thing 
_ delightful. Her eyes ! the moſt charming, the ten- 
dereft, the moſt moving! Were you but to ſee her 
{mile.---------You praiſe her very warmly, inter- 
Tupted ſhe, and I imagine you had rather live with 
her, than I with her mother. I only that inſtant 
eres 1 T had faid too much. Madam, anſwered 
1, with an emotion I ſtrove in vain to ſuppreſs, I 
have pictur d her ſuch as ſhe appear d to me, tho? 
perhaps not near ſo well as ſhe deſerves. And I 
muſt confeſs, I did not find myſelf diſpoſed to hate 
her. I do not deſire you to hate her, replied ſhe, 
but I ſhou'd be better pleas'd her charms had made 
a more gentle impreſſion than they ſeem to have 
done. Can any ill conſequence, Madam, ariſe to 
you from my loving her? And tho” I ſhou'd love 
ber, is that a reaſon I ſhou'd be belov'd ? If you 
were not already enamour'd, your breaſt wou'd 
not be filled with theſe ſentiments, Why, can you 
imagine, Madam, I could fall in love when J only 


fay her for a moment? She's handſome, and you 
are 
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are young : at your "aſe the force of ſympathy is to 
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wh — the more 


apt he is to fall in % 


AnD wou'd my a it waa 
much miſchief ? Yes, undoubtedly, ſince your pal , 


a 
N 
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Bor ny apprehenfians about her pins 


inclinations correſpond with yours, you wou'd only” 
be the more miſerable; for, in ſhort, I muſt tell 
you, I have views for vo which do not terminate 


perhaps groundleſs; I hope not; for ſhou'd ber 


, 


in Miſs Theville: She is not defign'd to be the cb 


je& of your caprice; and once more, I adviſe you" 
not to be too ſerious in that purſuit.- At the ſame 
time, I fatter myſelf, your inclinations are not yet 
ſo far 

thoughts to you, and lay my objections before you, 


'd, but that I may communicate my 


without giving you pain. Madam, ſaid I, endea- 


vouring 
what I thought of Miſs Theville, in pure compliance 
with the neceſſity you laid me under of anſwering. 


your queſtions. I own- her beauty ſtruck me, but 


we do not always, at leaſt I imagine fo, fall in lone 
with what we admire. I ſaw her without emotion, 
and may ſee her again without any danger to my 

heart, Nevertheleſs, Madam, you may co 


all; I cou'd to hide my grief, I told vo 


me as you e e ee 
if you tell me ſuch is your will. I 
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Tun ſcrendty . which 1 mencd the 
Words impos'd on Madam de MAcilaaur, who more- 
over lov'd me too well not to be eaſily deceiv'd. 
No, my ſon, anſwer d ſhe, ſee her: Whatever 
end you propoſe in her acquaintance, whether love 
be your motive, or not, I neither will nor ought to 
conſtrain you. My commands, if you love her, 
can never deſtroy your paſſion ; and if you love her 
not, I am it ſo ridiculous as to ereate in you that 
defire, by forbidding you to fee her. This con- 
verfation was too tormenting, for me to ſeek its 
continuance; I took leaug of my mother to go te 
ts ra nme Wwas to ann to * 


"7 « +» * 


0 3 way 1 bed on 3 that 
oppos d my love ; and the leſs proſpect I ſaw I had 
of happineſs, the deeper I felt niy paſſion rooted in 
my heart. A rival, who, I thought, had no dif- 
ficulties to ſurmount; a mother who upon bare ſuſ - 
picion” had declar d herſelf againſt me j a woman 
hoe love or Caprice, for the danger was equal 
from either, I was about to ER but nothing 

<ou'd make me refrain. I artiv'd at Madam Lur- 
Jaj's, wrapt up in Hortenfia, and not in a diſpoſi- 
tian to remember what had paſs d the night before 
between Madam Tur ſay and me; I now deſpis'd 
her more than ever, ſince eG her a . 
deen kind to Pranzi. 


SET - y Nerwrrn- 
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NorwrrnsTAuDe. all the precautions ſhe 

had threatened me with, I found her alone: She re- 
ceiv'd me like one with whom every, thing is con- 
cluded, with tender neſs and famiſiarity. My cold- 
neſs, for I humour'd her in nothing, emharraſs d 

her. Baws, reſpect, ſullen looks 3 What a; return 

for all the fayours the bad already ſhewn me, and 
thoſe;ſhe had in ſtore for mel How. regoncile ſo 

little eagerneſs and love with my former ms, * 
She knew ſhe had a right, yet ſhe did not dare, to 
complain. She look d at me with eyes of aſtoniſh- - 
ment, and. vainly ſought in mine for that ardor they 
had once ſeem d to N her. Silent, and more 
; conſtrain d than ever, I behav d more like a 1 4 
loyer, chan one. who had favours to cxpeR, 
converſation turn d upon general topicks, things 1 | 
courſe, always proſerib'd between perſons who love 
one another. Exaſperated at a behaviour ſo unbe- 
coming, and ſo little deſerv'd from me, the turn d 
her houghts to Madam Senanges, and doubted not 
an inſtant but all my indifference was owing to the 
liking I had taken to that lady, who, bad rabb'd her 
of my affections. This notion not abſolutely ground- 
lch, ied her to the heart< To think that a Wo- 
man of depraved manners, without youth, without 
beauty, ſhou'd in one day ſnatch from her the fruits, 
of three months labour and a aftention.! And at ſuch 
atime! After ſuch expectations! When ſhe had, 
reaſon to be aſſur d of my love, when ſhe had over- 
come her ſcruples, and 1 had r the better of baſh- 
fulneſs and prejudice. 


5 I EASILY 
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I EASY perceiv'd, tho' ſhe faid nothing, how 
greatly ſhe was diſcontented and afflicted. But I 
knew not what to ſay to her.  Hortenſfia's  lov'd 
idea, and my mother's diſcourſe employ'd all my 
thoughts. I had no leiſure to pity the ſufferings 1 
had brought on Madam Lurſay. Weary at length 
of being ſo long alone with her, I came to a reſo- 
lation. Madam, faid I, are not we to go to Ma- 
dam Theville's ? We are, Sir, anſwered ſhe haſti- 
ly, I have waited for you a conſiderable time, I al- 
moſt began to think you had forgot I was to con- 
duct you thither. I have no ſuch ridiculous abſen- 
ces, Madam, replied I. You have a ſubject, how- 
ever, very worthy Sir, of occaſioning them; Ma- 
dam Senanges, I believe now, is the dy r one you 
cannot forget. 


Tris Madam Senanges, ſhe accus'd me of not 
being able to forget, was, however, ſo little in my 
thoughts, that T did not till that inſtant recollect the 
viſit ſhe bad made me promiſe her. I was by no 
means diſpleas'd at Madam Lurſay's jealouſy : I 
thought it of ſome conſequence ſhe ſhou'd not diſ- 
cover the real object of my paſſion, and with plea- 
ſure I found Madam Senanges the only one ſhe 
fear d. I ſmiled at her miſtake. She ſeem'd great- 
ly incens'd at my indifference on a ſubject ſhe had 
taken ſo much © has and which the had in a 
manner reproach'd me with. You have no doubt, 
Sir, made a fine choice, continued ſhe, finding I 


made her no anſwer, you cou'd not ſet out better; 
| ſuch 


— 
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ſuch a beginning will do you a great deal of honour, 
and gain you a conſiderable reputation in the world. 
I knew. not, Madam, anſwer d I coldly, what. it is 
you are NW Ac do not know inter- 
rupted 1 giving accent; that's very, extraor- 

| F. tho", your failing be not 
in fn Sas th (a too readily, it is. impoſſible ou 
can mi my meaning; nor are you miltaken. 
But if you had reſolv'd being diſcreet to day, you 
ſhou'd have been more cautious yeſterday, and not 
have diſcover d to all the world the important ſe- 

cret of your ſoul. When all's ſaid, Madam Senanges 
does, not inſiſt upon ſo much myſtery : Her vanity 
requires a Publick triumph; and you will uſe her 
extremely ill if you offer to keep. the ſecret. _ 


You ſuppoſe me better with Madam Senanger | 


than I wiſh to be, Madam, anſwered I; I do not 
even know that ſhe honours me with any particular 
g Tou don't know it ? replied the, I love 
you for your modeſty: You: ſeem'd not fo full of 
it yeſterday, when you anſwer'd like one who well 
underſtood her intentions, and was no ways averfe 
to à conformity. I know not what her intentions 
were, replied 1; but T thought I might anſwer ner 
politeneſſes without incurring your diſpleaſure andl 
reproaches.. As for reproaching you, anſwer'd ſhe 
haſtily, T think T have no right to it : Love alone 
ean give ſuch an authority, friendſhip may adviſes 
and if you imagine I have any thing more than 
friendſhip, you ate miſtaken. Anoiter thing wu 
muſt” ve m de to tell you, leer is not 
4 H 83 * fentidl 


So 
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ſential to een Really, Mata, I Eno not 
_ what leering is, and —— 
dcm bene, * took great ochte Gf He; 
but T cod obſerve tibthing” of that *edgetiive 
pleaſe with' which you” charge her. I ſhe has 
form 'd ſuch 4 Gd, the keeps it 0 eld, for 
The has not yet comtnunicated 1 to me. We con- 
vers d together; but her ſubjects were general, and 
I muſt be a coxcomb tndted, had T been. ever ſo 
Willing, to have extracted ay thin „uk of what 
"ſhe ſaid, particular to myſelf ; You 2. we had 
no private conveffation. ——— Without the help of 
4 private converſation, interrupted ſhe, „many things 
may be ſettled; and a rendezvous N you was 
not the leſs agreed upon. I only promis'd to bring 
her ſome "= 4 to Por! and JI can't 
think in any ſhape that can be call'd a rendezvous, 
If it can't be call d one, was Gu ety, it 
will end in one, But why cu you let her 
look ſomewhere elſe for thoſe 1 Where was 
the neceſſity of your declaring you had them ? I did 
no more for her than I ſhou'd have done for any 
one elſe ; and had not 7 erſac meddled in the mat- 
ter, and told me it was proper 1 ſhou'd wait on 
her myſelf and deliver. 5: Wks I ſhou'd- not now 
be ſubject to this viſit, and the quarrel it has drawn 
on me from you, A quartel oy me ald Ma- 
dam Lurſay ſbrugging up ber ſhoulders, that's a 
mighty extraordinary expreſſion ! No, Sir, I have 
no thoughts of quarreling with you, J have already 


told you fo, I repeat it once, more, be ſo 
to believe me : . Ta . gl, Tink, et 
any 


* 
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any ſort of animoſity. And aſter all, what is it to 
me whether you love Madam Senanges or not, are 
not you free ty make yourſelf as ridiculous as you 
pleaſe * ?  Ridiculsus! cried” I, in what particular, 
pray Madam With regard Gall to Madam Senan- 


gen, anſwer d ſhe. We always partake of the dil- 
credit of thoſe to whom we are | WISE: A bad 
choice is a certain ſign of bad principles; to take a 
liking to ſuch a woman as Madam Senanges, is 
publickly confeſſing one pretends to no mote 
merit than the has, it is degrading yourſelf for 
ever. Sir, do not deceive yourſelf: Believe me a 
frolick may be forgot, but the ſhame of having 
indulg'd it with a deſpicable object laſts" eternal- 
ly. Now, Sir, jet us go as Wan as you will, 1 
have.no more. to iy, | 


1 ave Say NG as” e 16. 
ver once lock d at me, I cou'd petteiye anger 
and indignation glowing in her cheeks.” And in- 
deed cou'd any thing be more mortifying than 
what had paſs'd between us? Cou'd T have pleated 
with greater coldneſs, and in a more inſulting man- 
ner? Were theſe apologies fit for a lover? She had 
too much ſenſe, too much experience, and at the 
ſame time too much love, not to ſee 150 grievous 
ſoch a proceeding was to her. Never had ſhe 
ſhewn me ſo many marks of tenderneſs, and never: 
had they been fo ll requited. 1 muſt have known 


the intended to reproach me, 7 „ ef 1 


9 
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ty! In fine, I ſuffer'd her to eſcape Was I then 
3gnorant of the ſweets of a falling out? 


WHETHER ſhe made theſe reſlections I know 
not, but ſhe mounted her coach with an air ſtrong · 
ly expreffive of diſcontent and anguiſh of mind. I 
ſeated myſelf by her with as much aſſurance as if I 
had given her all the reaſon in the world to be fa- 
tisfied with me. Tho? viſible her anger, I was fo 
far from endeavouring to pacify it, that I turn'd all 
my thoughts to the object of my wiſhes. I had re- 
ſolv'd making Madam Lurſay inftrumental in re- 
uniting Madam Theville and my mother; and with- 
- _ out conſidering whether this was a proper time, I 
had no mind to loſe the opportunity of ſpeaking to 
her on that ſubject. My mother, ſaid I, knows that 
Madam Theville is in town, that I have ſeen her at 
your houſe, Madam, and that you are ſo kind as to 
Introduce me there to day. She made me no an- 
ſwer. You are, Madam, continued I, an intimate 
Friend to both, I wonder you. have not before now 
been able to prevail. on them to ſee one another, 
this ſurprizes me the more that I know Madam de 
Meilcour is no ways averſe to a reconciliation, I 
believe, anſwered ſhe without looking at me, Ma- 
dam Theville wou'd not refuſe to liſten to what I 
ſhou'd propoſe to her on that head: I have often- 
times thought of it ; and am the more inclin'd to 
Hatter myſelf J G 10 bring it about, that I know 
they mutually eſteem one another. I can anſwer 
for my mother, ſhe has no averfion to Madam The- 


n can I conceive * bas alienated them, and 


broke 
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broke off their friendſhip Different taſtes, tho with a 
certain conformity of manners, not often to be met 
with indeed, occaſion theſe,diviſions, anſwer d ſhe: 
We are generally ſonder of the company of thoſe 
who amuſe, us, than of the perſons we eſteem. Ma- 


| dam Theville, with an infinite number of good 4 


lities, is not ſweet - temper d; the inflexibility 
character in remarkable in all companies ; 2 
be very well known before ſhe can be lov'd ;. the 
vertues in her mind do nat ſhine forth at firſt, - they 
lye hid under an outward. appearance of harſhnefs,. 
which occaſions ſuch a ſtand - off, that in general, 
people are not curious to ſtudy whether there 
be any thing latent to make amends. Madam de 
Meilcour,, good humour'd, obliging, polite, poſ- 
{gſs'd of. as many vertues as Madam, Theville, but“ 
with a more. agreeable: aſpect, cou'd, never brook: 
the imperious-airs. of her couſin.; and without. the 
leaſt, animoſity on either fide, they have. neglected- 
ſeeing one another for a conſiderable time paſt. 
I comprehend you, Madam, anſwer'd I, and con- 
ceive that had it not been for Madam Theville's: 
long, tay. in the country, this antipathy had been 
over. long ago. Lou cannot properly call it an 
antipathy, anſwer d ſhe,, what bas divided them is 
certainly not near ſo ſtrong, and. much eaſier to be 
got the better of. May I then preſume, Madam, 
you will be ſo good as to endeavour their reconci- 
liation. This ſeems to me the more proper. =. 
for you to take, that, as they are both your friends, 
they may poſſibly meet at your houſe, Which wou'd 
vc at. PT OO: 7 LA 
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that were to happen, ſaid they they have de 
good ſenſe; and know too much of the world, ever 
to lhew their diſlike in publick, were it ever ſo great. 
No, 'vir; it is at my houſe that I intend they ſhall 
meet. To make a buſtle and nolſe wou'd be but 
à bad way of preparing them for a reconciliatien; 
I confide in the knowledge I have of them denn to 


ding chem propetly together. 
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As the concluded theſe worde, we B's at l Mia 


dam huis. The raptures I was in to think of 
being Hortenſia again, rekindfed in my foul thoſe 


emotions T had felt in her preſence, and render'd 


me ſtill more neglectful of Madam Lurſay, whom 
my ill-timꝰ d ſeverities had thrown into the greateſt 
dejection. I had heard ber gh frequently in e 
coach; every word the faid; ſhe pronounc'd with a 

trembling voice, and, as it were, ſtiſling with grief 
or anger; ſhe took no pains to hide 4h this fom 
me, not was it poffible for me to avoid taking no- 
tice df R. The miſerable condition I aw her in, 
Natter d my vanity : The fight was quite new, but 


- Trv*d only to amuſe not to foften me, nays It ceas d 


td be agreeable when I conſider d ſhe had given the 
Lame feaſt to Pranzi, and many others, who, I 
now thought, ae N were were" nd 
bounds to thi bad opinion I had of her, We went 
in together to Madam The s. Fla tenſin was 
alone with her mother. Tho' the was dreſß d in a 
very elegant manner, 1 iodhd the lock 'd d dejected; 
but that languiſhing added to hef Thavifis, {She held 


a book which a 2: os we 'apptar'd. 
Madam 


Ati? 
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Madam Teilt reeivid me às well 28 I c 
wiſh ; but Hortenſin was neither tribre/ſprightly; nor 
lefs conſtrain'd than the night before. TWas but 
natural ſhe ſhou d be reſerv d before a perſon ſhe 
was ſo little ac with as the was wich me, 
and had I not lov'd het, 1 ſhou'd not have been #- 
larin'd; but to one in my condition every thing 
gives ſuſpicion and unesſinefs. I wou'd have bad 
her make me allowances for a pafñon it was imipol- 
ſible ſhe Tots be certain of: I imagin'd ſhe cou'd - 
not be-deeviv'd in the manifel-impreflivh her Peg. 
ty had made; that my Tooks'and confuſi 
ſolficletit proofs of my love; and that, in fine, a 
I been in the leaſt agreeable to ber, ſhe wou'd be 
3 % % 134424 $706 beinikt 

ee 151-362 tl5 Schse at G12 204238 
— general converſition A 

1 ſoon had an 6 of ſelf 
Miſs Thevitle in particulars. The Book ide Bhd laftl 
aſide was near her- We have interriped peur 
reading, Madam, ſaid I, for which we are de mote - 
to blame that you ſeem'd intereſted\in WAA 5 
read. It is the hiſtory of an umfortutate lover, "att 
fwered ſhe No doubt then, een dee bet 
lov' d. He is 40 d, replied hs” Then How Eh He 
miſeruble? vy xy do you imagine, Sr; that to be 0 
is ſufficient to make one happy, and that a mutual 
paſſion is not the greateſt of r 7 Ig 9 

thing oppoſes its felicity F 1 believe, Madith 
ments endur'd in — 1 tale PYetritis, but the 
certainty of being lov'd enables d tofupport weit. 
m miſeries are „„ kind look 


* 


nicate the inmoſt receſſes of their ſouls ? are they 
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from the object of our wiſhes ? What pleaſing hopes 
does it not revive in the ſoul? mne 
ee e * a Peri 


Bor, Sir, — the — low lovers 
who have every thing to combat. Undoubtedly, 
Madam, they ſuffer, but they love : Thoſe tender 
— yn — 
Nam'd by oppoſition ; is it not. ſerving them eſſen- 
tially to add to the fire with which they conſume.? 


nts 
BE; 


See they one another for a moment? How delight- 


ful does moment appear? Find they an oppor- 
unity of peaking ?. How greedily do they commu- 
con- 


ſtrain'd by a jealous or watchful eye? Still they find 


 -neans to breathe their love, to prove it, to mingle 


it with their moſt indifferent actions, and their ſeem- 
ingly leaſt animated expreſſions. What you ſay, may 


be very true, Sir, but for one ſuch moment as you 


ſpeak of, bow many days of anguiſh and afſliction? 
The terrors of infidelity too, are often join'd to the 


Torment of abſence. How is it. poſſible to be ſure 


of a lover we haye not continually under our eyes? 
May he not grow weary; look out at firſt for amuſe- 
ment only, then reſolue on a new attachment, di- 
een remembrance of the former ? 


Tap misfortune of loſing. what we love, Ma- 
dam, is not always owing to a conſtraint on the 
and I believe lovers who have free liberty 
rs e 2 to r ga 
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conſider the difficulty in preſerving a e how we 


can ever bring ae to admit ol one. Y! f 


We might fog de ae thing edits 
miſtreſs ; for Lam far from imagining the heart of 
a woman eaſier to be fix d than that of a man. I 
cou'd prove the contrary, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, but» I 
am better pleas d you ſhou'd. be of that. opinion, 
tis not ſo hurtful as to deſerve confutation.. I can- 
not think as you do, Madam, and cou'd I difluade 
you from your opinion of us, I ſhou'd think elf 
the happieſt of men. That wou'd be a+ difficult 
matter anſwer'd ſhe bluſhing. Too well I know it, 
© much happineſs is not reſerv d for me! To make 
me alter my way of thinking, replied ſhe «greatly 
embarraſs'd, wou'd be of ſo little eonſequenee to 
you, that I cannot coneeive-why you ſhou d wiſh ir! 
I'm ſo thoroughly convine'd I am in the right, I do 
not think it is poſible-ever to make me change. Yet 
the time will come, Madam, when you will be of a 
different opinion. That prediction, ſaid ſhe laughing, 
does not make me tremble. I am more obſtinate 
than you imagine, and ſo ſure, beſides, that my fu- 
ture happineſs depends on. my preſent judgment in 
that matter, that nothing ſhall ever make me give 
it up. With as many reaſons to fear as you can po- 
ſibly have, I cannot ſay I find myfelf fo reſolute a8 
you are, ſaid I; but were my refolution a thoufand 
times ſtronger even than yours, TT 
wou d be ſufficient to deſtroy it for ever. 
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* ende away by love, I was, en 
going to lay open to Hortenfia the whole ftate of 
my ſoul, when Madam Lurſay, who juſt finiſh'd a 

letter Madam -T heville had given her to read, came 
over to us. Tho', by this «means, I was hindred 
from telling Hortenſia how much I loy'd her, I had 
at leaſt the ſatisfaction to think ſhe might eaſily 
gueſs I did, nay, that ſhe even ſeem'd not Giles a 
with the little I had diſcover'd of my ſentiments, 
We had both expreſs d ourſelves warmly, but! 
-cou'd pereeive no anger in her eyes; and tho“ I 
cod judge of nothing favourable to me from her 
-anſwers, yet I had no longer reaſon to think ſhe 
Had that averſion to me I ſuſpected ſhe had. One 
-wou'd imagine you were quarrelling, ſaid Madam 
Lurſay to her. Not abſolutely, anſwer'd ſhe laugh- 
ing ; but it is certain we cou'd not agree. That 
was your fault, Madam, ſaid I, I propos'd a me- 
mod which wou'd have put an end to the diſpute. 
And pray what was it about? faid Madam Lurſay. 
A mere "trite, replied. . Herten/ia. . Monſieur Aci 
.cour wanted me to embrace an opinion. I told him I 
never wou de If he was recommending one of his 
.own to you, ſaid Madam Lunſay ſmartly, you 
were much in the right; he has none but what are 
extraordinaty, peculiar to himſelf, and for that reaſon 
perhaps he is the more tenacious of them. How head- 
ſtrong ſoever you may think me, Madam, ſaid I, 
'T was willing to ſubmit to my couſin, and he can 
tell you tiyas fincerely and without regret. I can't 
ſay, Sir, I am quite ſo ſure of that, replied m_— 
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And you are in the right; added Madam Eur. 
75 for, with that honeſt countenance he does not | 
want or. his veg r of falſehood. Gt 
* bid MIDI IAL tre £1351 
IAE aw: Madam Zur had a mind to 
pick a quarrel with me; but tho? ſorely I was vex d 
to be accug'd of falſhood before Hortenſia, Tehofe 
rather to ſtifle my reſentment" than give Madam 
Lurſay the pleafure of an explanation 3 beſides,” 
was perſuaded that if I eou'd accuſtom Hortonſſi 
liſten to me, I ſhou's ſoon perſuade her to believe 
me ſincere. My ſilence exaſperated Madam Lur- 
ſay, a look ſhe then darted at me gave warning of 
her indignation; but I was no longer concern q 4+ 
bout any thing ſhe' cou'd think. Full of this over- 
ture of my paſſion, I thought of nothing but What 
cou'd make it ſucceed. As ready now to hope as 
I had been before to deſpair T doubted not but 
Horten ſia wou'd ſoon become fuſceptible; "what do 
T fay ? fearcely did I imagine her otherwiſe-at pre · 
ſent. I forgot in theſe ſweet illuſtons with which T 
fomented my love, that antipathy T thought Iſfibu'l 
never be able to conquer,” and" that at who "the 
night before had given ink the greateſt alartms ; in 
fine, T had ſcarcely ſpoken ehen ne aobwer'Y me, 
I gar d on her, And ſhe feed” not to "avoid my 
looks. That melancholy 1 had fo often repro q 
her for in my own mind, and Which 1 11 
to the abfence of him ſhe lov'd, appear d to tne 
to be no more chan that” pleaſing webldch 
| Int on the ochect of is wiſhes nds 
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a ſuch  melaneholy, in fine, as I bad 


, experienc'd.ſince I firſt. beheld ber. 


Tars delicious inchantment did not | laſt — z; 
word was brought the Marquiſs of Germeuil. 
At ſight of bim I trembled : the ſurpriſe he ſeem'd 
to be in to find. me at Madam Theville's encreas'd 
ouſie. The air of freedom he aſſum'd, the 


marks of great friendſhip Madam TheviHle ſhew'd 
him, Horten ſia's viſible joy, every thing rous d my 

ſuſpicions, every thing put my * oy to the — 
Heavens ! faid:I to myſelf in a fury, that I cou!d 
think I was belov'd ! That I cou'd forget Germeuil 
is the only one that. can pleaſe her! How, after. 
the demonſtrations I have had of their mutual ns, 
has it ad mY. memory * 


ö Tun more [ had atter'd, wyſels, the more- 
Cermeuil's preſence. diſturb d. me. I conceiv'd, in 


looking at him, ſuch tranſports of rage, that with 


much ado,, I contain'd. myſelf.: With: reluQ- 


ance I made him a bow; but had not command 


enough of myſelf. to anſwer as Iſhou'd. have done, 


ſome polite-things. he. ſaid. to me. He flew to Miss 


Thevule, and addreſs'd. her: with that animated ci-- 
vility which accompanies an-ardent. defire of plea- 
ſing. Eaſe and ſweet tranquillity of mind ſparkled 
from his eyes: There love was viſibly, to be read 
a love free from the leaſt inquietude, and ſuch as. is 
cheriſh d, by the certainty of a grateful return. He 
faid a thouſand ſprightly amorous things to 


wich made me tremble for what: he. might. ſay, 


when: 
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when they ſhou'd be alone. His expreſſions were 
lively and tender, ſuch, I imagin d, as are only 40 
be directed to the perſon one is deſperately in love 
with, ſuch, in fine, as I cou'd have conceiv'd for 
Hortenſia. He darted thoſe glances on her, with 
one of which ſhe might have bleſſed me; in return, 
ſhe ſmiled on him, liſten'd to him with complai- 
fance, ſeem'd eager to return him anſwers, and 
never once deign'd in the leaſt to diſguiſe the,plea- 
fure ſhe took in his company, So mortifying a ſight 
pierc'd me to the heart. A hundred times I af- 
ſur'd myſelf I lov'd her no more, but at every pro- 
teſtation of indifference I felt an encreaſe of paſſion. 
Each time I ſaw her lovely eyes full of ſweetneſs 
and fire, fix on Germeuil; each time her charming 
lips diſclos'd to fmile on him; intoxicated with de- 
light, I yielded to raptuxes : I almoſt forgot another 
reign'd in that heart I wou'd have facrific'd the 
world for, and that the pleaſure of ſeeing her look 
fo beautiful was owing to my rival. 'Theſe emo- 
tions ſubſiding, I began again to think of my mis- 
fortunes, rage rekindled in my breaft, with gloe- 
mineſs and diſtraction painted in my looks, I re- 
view d them by turns. Wandering about the room, 
frantick with love and deſpair, I had neither the 
power to go near them, or join in their conver- 
fation, Several times Germew/ addreſs d the dif- 
_ courſe to me. With difficulty I anfwer'd him, but 
always ſo ſhort, that he reſolv'd at laſt to ſpeak no 
more to me. One wou'd have imagin'd by Miſs 
Theville's behaviour, that fhe had penetrated — the 
&crets of my dul with no other view than 0 ib 
ute 


- *Whiſper'd Germenil, lean'd 
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dulge herfelf the more in the barbarous pleafure of 
ſeeing me miſerable. Every now and then ſhe 
tliarly. towards him; 
cheſe things however innocent in themſelves, did 
not then appear ſo t0 me, PAs me n in- 


PO.” 


Unaccvsron' D to fo many different emotions, 
Hunk at length under their weight. My. grief and 
_ "anguiſh of heart were ſo violent, I. cou'd: diſguiſe 
it no longer. Madam Lurſay perceiving an alterati - 
on in my eyes, and a ſudden paleneſs all over my 
face, aſk*d me if I found myſelt ill. At this queſ- 
tion Miſs Tbeville came haſtily over to me, and 
Guſt as I anſwer d Madam Larſay, I was not in- 
deed very well) offer'd me ſome waters whoſe ver- 
-tues ſhe prais'd much. Alas! Madam, ſaid I ſigh- 
ing, I fear they can be of no ſetvice ta me, my 
diſorder does not proceed from what: you imagine. 
She made me no anſwer, but I thought ſhe ſeem'd. 
.mov'd at my condition. That opinion, and the 
eagerneſs with which ſhe flew to my relief gave me 
a moment's pleafure. I fix d my eyes on her; but 
my attention, no 0 oonſtraining her, ſhe bluſh- 
ing . caſt, down. hers. and retir' d. I relaps*d in- 
to my former grief, was vex'd for having ſpoke to 
her, and fear d I had ſaid too much, or that my 
eyes too expreſlive of tenderneſs had gen too Rrong . 
_ a ſenſe of my words, i cl a ati 


| Mapa Lurſay,. ignorant of the private inte- 
Le of my bear, and enticely taken up, with the 
5 , WIoDgs - 


f 
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wrongs done to herſell, attributed the melineholy 
ſituation I was in, to my impatience in being ab- 
ent from Madam Senanges. | That paſſion: whith- 
appear'd to her as ridiculous. as ſudden, gave her 
however dhe judg d of it's ſtrengtt- 
dy its progreſs; it ſeem'd to Aow with too müch 
mpidity, for her ger to be able to em the tortent. 
She was certain ; that very night to be with 
Senanges, and that then all wou'd be loſt to her. 
But more particularly the feaf d Verſac, who, fe 
knew, won u pique himſelf in Honour upon the 
ſueceſs of an intrigue he had undertaken, Jeſs out of 
regard to Senanges, than with an intention of robbing 
her of my Atections. The danger was prefhing, 
but the 5emedy difficult to be found: She ee. 


dy being dilatory, ber right of empire over me, ad. 


to make me hope for favours 1 no longer ſolicited, 
wou'd have been a bad means of regaining ms. 
Uncertain'how I ſhou'd' receive any propoſal ſhe 
might make, ſhe was loth to hazard any. The. 
voice of love is only prevailing over the per ſon Who 
loves, and becomes ridiculous when incapable of 
foftening. - However, the imagin'd, ſince fareafficar 
and contemptuous airs e : 
me; that it was the only 'expedient ſhe had Ic 4 
She came bet und fat by me. Madam Thevt 

'who was writing „ gave her an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing to me. For Band time ſhe fix d ber ej es on 
me; and obſerving me ſtill plung'd in the deepeſt 
meditation: Do you confider what you. are doi 
Sir, ſkid ſhe in a "hiper'Þ "What," will you ne 
eue ben o de dsh of you? "They * 
| what 


L 
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what they pleaſe, anſwer d I peeviſhly. One wou'd 
zmagine by your behaviour, faid ſhe with gentle- 
neſs, you are here againſt your will. Has any thing 
diſpleas d you? But, added ſhe ſighing, I am in 
the wrong to queſtion you about what I am tho- 
roughly convinc'd of: My preſence alone diſturbs 
you, and you cannot bear that, I ſhou d take an 
intereſt in any thing that concerts you: Vou make 
mee no anſwer. Wou'd you have me believe what 
I-fay to be true. You are eaſily fretted, Madam, 
replied I, and have as little reaſon to quarrel - with 
me now, as you. had a minute ago. But ſuppoſe me, 
faid ſhe, both now, and then, in the wrong, ſhou'd. 
you be offended ? Perhaps I do ill to put you in 
mind of it, but, Melicour, if ever you felt what 
you have ſo often repeated to me, ſo far from being 
angry, you wou'd be thankful for what I tell you. 
And, after all; what is my crime? I told you. I 
ſuſpected you, not of loving Madam Senanges, you 
have too much ſenſe to be capable of a liking fo 
unworthy a man of honourz but of too raſhly 
ſwallowing her baits, without being aware of the 
conſequences. I know better than you how far 
fuch a woman can prevail, and what an aſcendant 
ſhe may gain over you. Delicacy wou'd have no 
ſhare in your ſeduction, at the ſame time you de- 
ipis'd 4 you wou'd. yield: to her. And who can 
pretend to ſay but that ſame caprice you are at firſt 
aſham'd of indulging, may become by degrees 
a ſerious and violent paſſion. Unfortunately the 
moſt deſpicable objects oftentimes make the deepeſt 


impreſſion. At firſt you. depend on the little liking 
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you have to them. They are never imagin d dan- 
gerous; but imperceptibly the imagination warms, 
the head turns, what was thought deteſted is lov'd, 
and the heart at length partakes of the diforder in 
the mind. Such will be your caſe; what ſhall 
then have leſt, I do not mean of thoſe ſentiments 
with which, if J may believe you, I inſpir d you, 
but of the friendſhip I always had for you, if I am no 
longer to adviſe you without giving offence ? Were 
it even true that more ſuſceptible than I cared to 
appear, I ſecretly dreaded loſing you, in a word, 
that I was jealous, ſhou'd that be a reaſon for you 
to hate me ? But, Madam, I do not hate you. You 
do not hate me! Can the moſt cruel indifference 
be expreſs'd with greater coldneſs? You do not 
hate me! You tell me ſo, and do not bluſh in tel · 
lng it! What wou'd you have me ſay, Madam? 
nothing can ſatisfy you, every thing makes you an 
gry, every thing I ſay or do is a crime. At your 
houſe I met a woman whom I did not ſeek, to 
whom I was by no means particular, yet you have 
found out that T love her. Here, I am thoughtful 
becauſeT have a prodigious head ach; no, It 
muſt be that I am tired of your company. If you 
continue to make the ſame reflections on every ac- 
tion of mine, I foreſee we ſhall often diſagree. No, 
Sir, replied ſhe with indignation, you are miſtaken. 
I have been too ill requited, ever to deign again to 
give myſelf any trouble about you. . I ſee what = 
heart you have, and I eſteem. it accordingly ; the ; 


day 
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day * 10. Ferre you will be ſorry for 
wee eee provoqra 10d74 24 
* Nia Zee 
'Wrrs. 8988 he — haſtily; and 1 
impatient of her reproaches and Ger men's preſence, 
two things I cou'd not bear at once, took my leave 
of Madam Thev:/le, who tried in vain to prevail on 
me to ſtay. I was too ſenſibly piqued at Horten 
ss behaviour to appear ſatisfied, in Boing away 1 
ſhewed her all the marks of indifference, whichthe, 5 
in return, retorted maſt mme 5 


— P. 0 ˙ RR * 
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"So HAD. 3 are dnn Madam #4 
far e $0 he e my coach to follow 
her's 3.4 went into it, in deſpais for having left Hor- 
 texfia_with my rival; and Rrongly, tempted to re- 

a, which wou'd certainly have been the caſe, 
ou'd I have thought of any thing capable of juſti- 
friog ſuch a ſtep. Abandon'd to myſelf, and with 
a mind cruelly perplex'd, for a time I knew not. 
where to go. Twice, I was ,aſk'd to no purpoſe 
whither I wou'd be drove. I | dreaded ſolitude, 
yet I knen I was not in a condition to ſee compa- 
ny. At ler th, ſtill undetermin'd, but to gain time, 
Le defir'd. em to drive to Madam Senanges's. 
However, I had no intention of ſeeing her. *T was 
ſo late I might reaſonably expect not to find her at 
4 home ; ; the worſt that cou'd happen me, I thou ght, 
# was, to leaye my name and the verſes I . 
| her, But I was not born to be happy that day. 
Madam Senanges was at home. Her coach was at 
tlie door, which I latter d myſelf wou'd ſupply me 
| with 


— 


— 
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with a ſuffcient exouſe for a ſhort viſit. Up fta 
1 went, vaſtly uneaſy about our enſuing e tete 
was yet a ſtranger to the art of ſhortening them 
when tireſome; and prolonging chem when agree- 
able. The 2 leeing a woman Wo, 
1 was fare, liked me; gave _—_— — 

aſſurance. -- In realuy, I ſhou'd have been the 
man Madam Senanges cou'd have inſpir'd with” any” 
ſort of fear; unleſs indeed it were with that of 
ſing her too much, Which wWou'd have been 9 
allowable. For my part I was not ſenſible ace 
of the danger to which I expos'd myſelf, to be a- 
fraid, I knew that maturally ſhe was very tender- 
hearted ; but] had too little experience to foreſee lt” 
the conſequences of her goddneſs. I was conducted 
to her apartment; tho the day was far peng Ma- 
dam Senanger was ſtill at — toilette. Nor Was 
that to be wonder'd at. The fewer charms a Wo- 
man has left, the more time {he ſnou'd take in re- 
pairing her loſſes ; Madam Senaugef had many to 
repair. © She appear'd to me ꝓretty much the fame” 
as the night before, only with this difference, that 
day: light gave her a few years more, and ſome beau- 
ties leſs. As ſhe thought as well of herſelf as every 
body elſe thought ill, ſhe was not ſenſible of the | 
diſadvantageous impreſſion ſhe made on me: Be- 
ſides, ſhe imngin'd ſhe had conquer'd me the night 
before, and flatter'd herſelf that the only intent of 
my viſit was to fettle certain preliminaries Which, 
with her kind diſpoſition to coneluſions, were not 
likely to de much diſputed. She ſeream'd out with 
joy Wor ſhe ſaw me. What! it is you then!“ 
faid 


ing; however, I aſſure you, I expected you. I'm 
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Taid ſhe familiarly z How charming you are to be 
ſo punQual! I was afraid ſomebody had laid hold 
of you, and began almoſt to deſpair of your com- 


concern'd, Madam, it was not in my power to 
wait on you ſooner ; affairs of ſome moment de- 
tain'd me longer than I intended. Affairs! 
interrupted ſhe, you affairs! at your age can there 
be any but | thoſe of the heart? And has it, by 
chance, been an affair of that nature that has de- 
tain'd you? No, I proteft to you, Madam, my 
heart is left pretty much at eaſe. You ſurprize me 
Sir, that's a thing I can never believe. But, Ma- 
dam, faid ſhe to a lady that was fitting by her, and 
whom I had ſcarcely taken notice of till that in- 
ſtant, can you imagine he is made to be thus ne- 
glected? Are not you as much aſtoniſh'd at what 
he ſays as Iam? The other anſwer'd her with a 
nod of approbation. But, Sir, you are not ſincere, 
continued Senanges, or you are not told half what 
people think of you. And pray, Madam, by what 
_ do I deſerve the favourable opinion of any- 
„ 


| 1 own, faid ſhe, I do not love to ſee young men 


have too good an opinion of themſelves, but there 
is a juſtice which every man owes himſelf : When a 
perſon is form'd after a certain manner, it is ridi- 
culous to be ignorant of it ; and no-body, certain- 


ly, can be better made than you. Don't I ſpeak 
truth Madam? Tis not every day that we meet 


with ſuch a perſon as his: Some men are admired by 
' the 
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the hour, who. are not to be compared to him. 1 
ſee ſome women fall in love they know not why, 
and bring into vogue little ſhadows of men, not ſo 
much as worth looking at. Are not you ſometimes 
tempted to cry out Surely this muſt be the 
reign -of Atoms ? With the handſomeſt face I ever 
beheld, he is admirably well made: I have ſaid 1 8 
and I infiſt upon it, no body can be better. 1 


11174 


| Warr ſhe was praiſing me in this Tullome 
manner, her looks, as indiſcreet as her words, al 
ſur'd me ſhe felt every thing ſhe ſaid. Sbe look d 
at me, I can't ſay with tenderneſs, that was not 
the expreſſion of her eyes : but who cou'd deſcribe 
them ſuch as they were ? Weary of my y pancpyrick, 
and much more ſo of the perſon who made it: 
Here, Madam, ſaid I, are the verſes you alk'd 6 
me yeſterday, O! very true, T thank you, t the) | 
are charming. Then taking me aſide ; do yo! 
know that, were not Madam Mongennes preſent, | 
I ſhou'd ſcold you prodigioufly for coming fo late; 
the pleaſure I have in ſeeing you does not prevent 
my thinking, you might have been here ſooner, hat 
you had a mind; but to make me ſome amends, 1 
inſiſt upon your coming with us to the Thuillertes. I 
did all in my power to excuſe myſelf from ſo difa- 
greeable a party; but ſhe preſs'd me fo earneſtly, 
that I was forced at laſt to conſent. Going down 
ſtairs, ſhe lean'd familiarly on my arm which I of- 
fer'd her ; then ſmiled moſt graciouſly on me, gave 
me in ſhore all the marks of fondneſs and attention 
the time and place cou'd admit of. More embar- 
* than N with all the advances ſhe | made 
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me, my averſion to her increas'd every moment. 
Tho? greatly T was prejudic'd againſt Madam Lur- 
ſay, I cou'd not but be ſenſible of the wide differ- 
_ ence there was between them, If Madam Lurſay 
profeſs d not all, ſhe at leaſt had ſome of the ver- | 
tues of her ſex :* Her weakneſſes were conceal'd un- 
der à fair outſide ; ſhe thought and expreſs d her- 
” with difficulty; but in Madam Senanges nothing 
on'd for the vices of her heart. By nature 
| form- to be deſpis'd, one wou'd have imagin'd the 
fear'd The was not quick enough in proving how 
much ſhe deſerv'd contempt: Her ideas were child- 
ah, and her converſation” loathſome. Never did 
ſhe know how to maſk her deſigns; and it is diffi- 
cult to ſay what ſhe appear'd to 155 in the ſame ca- 
ſes in which women of her own ſtamp, had the art 
to paſs only for women of gallantry. However, 
ſometimes ſhe aſſum'd an air of dignity, but how 
ridiculous did it make her] She was ſo little quali- 
fed to ſupport the appearance of a perſon 4 
cf reſpect, that vertue never appear d more foreign 
to ber than when ſhe affected i it moſt. The gravi- 
ty and reſer vedneſs with which I receiv'd the marks 
of her regard, gave her no manner of uneaſineſs; 
and imagining my melancholy proceeded from ſome 
doubts I might ſtill be in about her affection, ſhe 
thought herſelf the more oblig'd to remove ſo 
groundleſs an apprehenſion, By the pains ſhe took 
to compoſe my mind, I had HEN to think ſhe 
judg'd my fears none of the ſmalleſt ; 1 alighted 
with her at the Thuilleries, loaded with her favour, 


and oppreſs'd with wearines, . 
„ End of the $ECOND PART. 
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H E hour of touring in the courſe ® was 
| paſs'd when we arriv'd at the Thuille#ies ; 
1 Bu iden bed fald of (alight? Madam 
ae who only brought me there to ſhew me, 
was delighted at this and reſolv*d behaving in ſuch - 
a manner that no- body  hou'd doubt but 1 belong d 
to her. Twas out of my power to oppoſe her de- 
ſigns; and tho" cruelly yex'd to ſee myſelf the ob- 
je& of her complaiſance, I" neither Wks how-to 
receive the inarks ſhe gave me of it, or what ex 
Euſe to ARE, and revive. 1 Was ſo depreſs/d with 


4 ſe {har wo the db eh door in coaches. 
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the ſcene T had gone through at Miſs Thevill:'s, 
that the moſt agreeable objects cou'd not have 
_ diffipated "my melancholy; what” relief "then cou'd 
I expect to meet from the two women I was in 


3 | 
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Cantor ur I took's/ diflice'> add 
Mongennes: She had that ſort of figure, which 
without being remarkable either way, form'd a 
whole very diſagreeable, und was render'd fill 
more N [! by her immoderate deſire of plea- 
fing. With a great deal too much plumpneſs, 
and a ſhape never form'd for eaſe; ſhe pretended 
to light airs. By dint of endeavouring to acquire a 

genteel carriage and deportment, ſhe had arri d to 
fuch a pitch of ſhameful, bare-fac'd impudence, that 
it was impoſſible without having a mind turn'd like 
hers,- not to be ſhock d. Young, without any of 
the charms of youth, ſhe ſeem'd ſo ſhatter'd and 
worn-out, that I cou'd not help having ſome ſort 
of compaſſion for her. However, this lady, ſuch 
as I have deſcrib'd her, was not without her admir- 
ers; for vice ſupplied the place of agreeableneſs in an 
age when, to be in vogue, a, woman cou'd not 
make herſelf too remarkable for 1 and 


ner 


Tus ridiculous pride 1 * burſting from her 
eyes, and the graceful airs the, affected, far from 
znclining me to her, rais d all my indignation a- 
gainſt her. In reality I had no worſe opinion of 


der chan ſhe deſerv d, but I doubt, were it not for 
her 
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her diſdainful looks, whether I ſhou'd: have thought - 
. uy ak { hgh) a 1 did. All the tender things 
ay 4 ; Matos, Senanges — 12 me, os 
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and even . them. to _— I was igno- 
rant that her not liking. at. firſt. ſight, was by ns 
means a. bar io a ſubſequent , good underſtand- 
| ing, and that ſhe affected thoſe airs of indifference 

| and diſdain, in order to provoke ſollicitation and 
a deſire, of overœming them; for, as I have kinge 
heard her ſay, a perpetual compliance, and a ver- 
tue that never remits any thing of its ſeverity, _ 
are two extremes. women ought equally to avoid. I 
ſuppoſe it was in conformity to this wiſe maxim, that 
ſhe did not „ eee 
(, *. 

e phce where he found 
there were no ſpectators, ſhe never once deign d 
open her lips to me; but as ſoon as we drew — 4 
the grand walk, I perceiv'd her countenance clear d 
up. She began to be ſprightly, gave à looſe to her 
tongue, and with ſuch a freedom as is never us d 
with a perſon one fees for the firſt time, but in the 
gteateſt deſigns. Very little affected by a change I 

knew not the cauſe of, and which, had I gueſs'd it, 

wou'd not have intereſted me the more, I perſiſted 
in the ſame ſtrain ſhe bad begun with me. Ma- 
dam Senanges no ſooner perceiv'd her new ſcheme, 
than ſhe took the alarm: Sbe judg d, and I believe 
728411 2 very 
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dam, ſaid the other, for I take fo little pains to ſet 


— 
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very juſtly, that tho Madam Mangennes might have 
no thoughts of pleaſing me, ſhe at ſeaſt — a 

mind to paſs for having pleas d. Either way the 
inſult was the ſame to Madam Scnanget, who" too 
perhaps was lefs flatter'd in my conqueſt, than the 
noiſe it might make. Such a direct oppoſition of 
intereſts made her bridle up, and with a toſs of her 
head ſhe gave Mongennes a very dry and ſerious look. 
Mongenner, in return,” was far from being behind- 
Hand with her. Thus I had the glory in the be- 
ginning of my carreer, of diſuniting two women, | 
tber ee T bad the leaf thoughts Ho 


7.2'9 


rr nour cumpreherding at that date the 


Aue of this fadden coldneſs; T concluded from their 
looks, that they had fallen out. They view'd each 


other with a gibing cenſorious eye; at length Se- 
nanges, having examin'd Mongernes from head to 


foot, told her, that really ſhe had put on her cap 
too far back for her face. Very probably, Ma- 


myſelf off, 1 feldom know how I am dreſs d. W 


then ſeriouſiy now, ſaid i Senanges} it does not be- 


come you, and I wonder I never told you. ſo bes 


ſore. Even Pranai, whom you know admires you 


of all things, took notice of it the laſt time he ſaw 
Mr. Pranai may make What zemarks he 


vicaſes, but L adviſe him not to communicate them 


to me. And pray why ſo, Madam, if you will not 


allow your friend, whom will you allow to-put you 
in mind of thoſe things ? I don't pretend to ſay but 


. to * 
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that cap is not to be bore with; to neglcA conſult- 
ing ſometimes how it is to be put on, is deliberately 
ſpoiling the whole ſyſtem; or rather, added ſhe 
with a malicious ſmile, it looks as if one intended 
to perſuade the world, one has a face to paſs at any 
rate, and that you know, my dear, is not a very 
modeſt pretenſion. My God Madam, and who 
is without their . who is ſhe that does 
not always think herſelf young and amiable, and 
drefles her head at fifty, as I do at two and twenty t 


Tus repartee was fo vilbly intended fin 1 
gei, that ſhe redden'd with anger; but a diſcuſſion of 
that matter might have been ſo diſadvantageous to 
her, that ſhe thought proper to drop the ſubject: 
Beſides, the place was unfit, and the time too pre- 
cious to be loſt in confuting ſuch a trifle z ſhe gave 
herſelf no uneafinefs about any thing but ber dat- 
ling ſcheme, which was to convince the world that 
I belong d to her, not to Mongennes———the "ſt 


ſhe * 
We no ſooneg ZHI in the Ba 
all eyes wese turn d towards us. My two compa- 
nions were certainly no new ſight to the publick, 
but I became one worthy: their attention and cu- 
rioſity. They were too well known, for any body 
to imagine I was there upon neither of their ac- 
counts, but the conteſt being which ſhou'd make 
herſelf moſt agreeable to me, twas impoſſible to 

determine exactly to which I belong d. Sananger, 


ien 10 ſes the world in-ſuſyence, put all en- 
vi H 4 gines 
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ines to work, to get this important affair decided 
in her favour: Each time her rival attempted to 
look at me, a ſtroke of her fan given apropos, inte r- 
rupted the glance, and made it abortive: To this 
ſhe added all the affected airs ſhe had formerly prac- 
tis'd with ſucceſs, ſpoke to me in whiſpers, look'd 

'fo tender, fo languiſhing, and ſo amorous, that, 

with ſuch a ſuperiority of indecency, the world 
cou d no longer doubt of what ſhe ſo much wanted 

them to believe. As we walk'd along ſhe heard 
my perſon very much commended, this added great- 

Iy to the charms of her victory. But what ſignifi- 
ed her triumph over Mongennes, if I ftill verfified in 
Taking no manner of notice of all ſhe was doing 

for me. Careleſs and thoughtful, ſcarcely did 1 

vouchſafe an anſwer, to the many queſtions ſne 

peſter'd me with. Verſac had fo poſſitively aſſur d 
her I was greatly in love with her, that ſhe cou'd 

not conceive what hinder d me from declaring my 

mind. Senfible ſhe cou'd not, without expoſing 
herſelf to Mongennes's railery, come to explanations; 
ſhe reſolv'd, however, at any rate to make me ſay 


"ſomething; 'What' Ver ſac had told her of Madam 
Lurſay's deſigns upon me, and my willingneſs to 
Forward them, that inſtant occur'd to her mind. 
She imagin'd ſhe cou'd fatisfy her doubts without 
bringing herſelf into queſtion ; ſhe aſk'd me then, 
in à careleſs manner, if it were long ſinee I had 
"known Madam Lurſay ? I anfwer'd her, there had 
deen a friendſhip ſubſiſting between her and my 
mother for a conſiderable time. I thought ber ac- 
Le of a much later date; I was even affur'd 


ſhe 
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ſbe had taken parũcular pains to make herſelf . 
able to you. To me h Madao I proteſt I am ig 
norant of her ever having had ſuch a thought. Per- 
haps yon did not care to give much attention kv it 
i it ſo? You bad like to have forgot that. 
Perhaps tao you have lov'd her; at a certain age, 
in matters of love every thing goes down; tis a pi- 
ty. ,,Qne's ſubject ſometimes to unaccouatable lik- 
ings; either beeaulc it is: inſiſted on, or that one is 
too young, to have learn'd, to ſay 0. 
young men are always eager for intrigues, and the 
quickeſt concluded are counted the ſweeteſt. - Love 
ſubſiſts for a time, but the eyes open at laſt, one 

fees what has been paſſeſſed, wearineſs enſues, then 
| ſhame, and at length deſertion; thus, in all proba- 
bility, you, have paſs'd your time with Madam Lar- 
Jay. Madam, I have ne doubt but Madam Lurſay 
has a very great friendſhip for me ; but. — now, 
you axe going to be diſcreet, interrupted ſhe, and 
it will only be out of pure vanity. I do not believe 
that can be his reaſon; ſaid Mongennes, he wou' d be 
very unjuſt to Madam Lurſay, if he thought fo ill 
ef her; for my part, I am far from thinking that 
ſhe or any body elſo ſhou'd be in the leaft ſurpriz'd 
at bis liking: her. Leu really think ſo! Madam, 
replied- the other in a pitying tone, your taſte is 
always particular! There was à day perhaps when 
; N — have had her charms, but that day is 
paſt, no body is in being now, that was then * 
not, however, ſo: very long ago, reply d Madam 
Mangennes, but you-may., remember, [ myſelf 
$8977 νονEðœ‚l A den .! bare 


oh 
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Have not forgot thoſe days. I ſuppbſe then, Ma- 
yp you tinve eue 10 ir, thought young.” 

12vS T0 1G sda 
8 „er had * e ame abuſe; wheth 
ve” ed Ferfaci Senanges call'd to him, he 
Join'd us; but not with that air of freedom and eaſe 
F admir'd him fo much for, and which I in vain en- 
deavour d to ' imitate. - It ſeemꝰd as if the preſence of 
Aongennes conftrain'd him, and that he "Rood in 36 
ner awe of rn the reſt . the r otra him. 
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My dear 1 d e a take my 
part againſt this lady, who has been for theſe 'tws 
hours maintaining the moſt unheard-of things. 1 
don't at all doubt it, anfwer'd he very gravely z 
with a ſuperior underſtanding, — be 
it ever ſo whimſieal or even abſurd, that may not 
be fopported with ſucceſs. Well and pray 
what is the diſpute? You know Madam Zur /ay ? 
Intimately, Madam, ſhe's a lady in the higheſt e- 
ſteem, all the world is ſenſible of her agreeableneſs 
and yertye: This lady, inſiſts upon it, that it Rill 
muy be decent to love Madam Lurſay. For m 
part ſaid Yerſac, 1 ſhou'd think that, wou'd 
ther ſhew a generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul, than 
any thing elſe. 8e 1 faid ; > for there. is nd fluch 
thing, as being attach'd to a petſod of Madam Luy- 
ſay's age without injuring one's felf eſſentially. You 
are quite in the right, there's nothing more certain. 
There are a thoufand generous actions of the kind, 


3 which a man cannot perform without expoſing him 


Kt, and which the world never countenances. What 
| | do 
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do you mean, Sir? faid Mongennery ſurely entraor. 
dinary likings are every day excus'd : The more 
fantaſtical, the more they are gloried in; wou d 
you have True, Madam, interruptedi he, not 
only they are exeus'd, but, what's worſe, thay art 
approv d of x. and you know I enn give teſtimony 
of this But the world is 1 eee 
1 ot bl d, 
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fant, replied Alongennot, and: I add, it wou'd be e 
wemely unjuſt, if no man is to love Madam Lurſay, 
without being 
the bloom of youth; but how many women do 
ſee every day, much lefs youthſul than her, inſpire; 
or at leaſt endeavour to inſpire ſentiments oi love 
There's no doubt of that, ſaid. Verſac, but (avi the 


ſame I m mn 
them. K * * 111 
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there are few women ſuch as Madam Meng 
has deſcrib'd ;- at a certain age every woman knows 
the muſt do herſelf juſtice. Very rights: faid Farſac, 
but methinks no one ever arrives to that time 
life, and women commonly die of old- age, while 
they are yet in expectation of its coming. I know ie» 
veral that are grown vaſtly old, and who are of courle, . 
become very ugly, yet are by no means ſenſible of 
it ʒ they. believe in their conſciences they ſtill ha 
all the charms of youth, becauſe they {till feel an 

mi to all its * 


reflected on- 1 own, ſhe's not in 
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fay enac̃tiy] eried Senanges, to miſtake an inclina- 
non to extravagancies for charms ! A palpable hit I 
proteſt. How many women are pictur d by that 
one touch? It repreſents a thouſand to me at once. 
I believe, not all it reſembles, ſaid Mongennes, and 
you attribute it to ſeveral no ways'concern'd in it, 
among he reſt to Madam Lurſay, who I am ſure 
Is neither old nor ridiculeus. I cannot conceive 
what ſhou'd make you ſo opinionated, Madam, 
ſaid Senanges, you tire my patience: Let us not 
talk of her ridicules, they are ſufficiently prov' d al- 
ready; but come — tell me exactly how old the 
is Why then, Madam, faid Verſac, in truth ſhe 
is but forey ; I inſiſt every where the is more, be- 
Cauſe I don't love her enough to grant her only her 
own age. But forty * impoflible Sir, ſhe can't be 
o little, you muſt miſtake ; I remember 
Madam; interrupted he, calumny ean do no more 
than make ber forty five; I cannot go a day far- 
ther. And now will you be ſo good as to tell me, 
hat has occaſion'd this obliging diſſertation on 
Madam ys" 
8 232% 745 4 
Way 87 replicet: bonita the 3 
Jing Monſieur Adeilcour has taken to her. O Ma- 
dam ! anfwer'd he with a myſterious air, with e- 
ver fo little. regard for a perſon, one ſhou'd never 
fay thoſe things out loud, and indeed, one ſhou'd 
avoid thinking them; but human weakneſs. does 
not admit of ſo much perfection. I know no · body 


whom ſuch a deed; were it aver d for truth, 


vou d nos fin ſor ever in the eyes of the world. 
. Monſieur 


Monſieur de N E 1..COURY wah, 


Monſieur Meilcour, no doubt, 
has even à veneration, if you ne for Madam 
Lurſay, but the danger wou'd be too great, 
for him to be ſo much as ſuſpected of any ching 
elſe. Vou plead better for him than he does for 
himſelf, ſaid Sang by his ſilence you Tee he 
admits the accuſation to be juſt,” the very ſubject 
embarraſſes him. I don't at all wonder at that, 
faid Verſae, for probably he is tir d of hearing ſo 
much of it. But as to his being embarraſs d I de 
not ſee what you ean conelude from thence. To 
de embarraſs'd by an accuſation, is not confefing 
the crime: Tis true, Madam Lurſay entertains 
ſome tender ſentiments for him, but who, in this 
world, is not expos'd to ſuch accidents? Can any 


man pretend to anſwer for- all the paſſions he in- 


ſpires? And provided they are deſpiſed, provided 
they are render d unfortunate, when our dignity 
forbids us to countenance them, what can any bo- 
dy have to object? For my own. part, I am fully 
convinc'd Monfieur Meikowr's conduct has been 

fuch, that he has not the ſmalleſt complaiſance to re- 
proach himſelf. So much the worſe, if that be true; 
ſaid Mongennes, I do not ſee where he can do bet - 
ter, at leaſt I can ſee where he wou'd do inne- 

* worfe, 


Maran the Ware and — 
deference 1 have to all you ſay, I.-cannot/ | 
think as you do Madam, ſaid Ver ſac. For your 
part, continued he turning to Senanges, I wonder 
how'you can be ſo ignorant of his choice, as to have 
: | any 
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to reproach bim on Madam Lxrſay s ac- 
any thing to me? cried ſhe; I proteſt — | 
and I am fincere, he never yet imparted any thing 
to me. No matter for that, Madam, you: whom 
I have ſeen diſcover things much more hidden than 
the ſecret of his heart, can't hu for this once have 
recoutſe to your uſual penetration ? For pity's ſake 

gueſs. what we wou d be at. No Sis, ſaid ſhe, that 
ou'd: not be ſo proper: when he has iatruſted: me 
with his ſufferings, it will be time enough to think 
ef giving him an anſwer. Come Sir, ſaid Ver ſar 
to. me, communicate your fecrets to her, you are & 
happy mortal; but added he, obſerving me greatly 
confounded, theſe ſort of confidences are ſeldom 
made before witneſſes, Lord I. wonder what this 
mighty ſecret can be? faid Senanges,: for my part I 
tannot comprehend it. I am forry for that, ſaid 
Ferſac, for if you do not pretend to know ſome» 
thing of the matter, I can tell you you'll have no- 
thing faid to you. Now you are ſenſible, Madam, 
| ſaid Aung ennes, this important fecret cannot eſcape 
vou long. How comes it then, ſaid ſhe with an 
e un in = 
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I couLD 1 tins to tell it yew nents 
Verſac; but where do you ſup to night? In the 
__ fuburbs# I do, anſwer d ſhe; but not at my own 
Douſe: Madam Mangennes and I are engag'd to la- 
ho rc wer guns 1 ot 0 n. 
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1 cav't poly; I 1 to {op i the ſuburbs 
ws but not at your end. Some tender "engapes - 
ment I fuppoſe? Tender: no, L cannot l tender. 


18 it always the ſame pretty little pounce p 
Twod'd be very extraordinary it ſhou'd be ala 
her, for [ 'nevet had her. What folly? cried Mans 
gennes, to deny what all the world mated and is 
fired of talking theſe two months paſt.” | as.” 
100 BOY Us i% OW 200 3 4&9 | 7 
43 wits one favour to beg ee 
which is, that you will be gracioufly pleas'd'to think 
ſometimes, that I have neither had all the womens 
nor all the oddities that have been aſfcrib's to me. 
Tis then forte old affair, ſaid Senanmger. No, for 1 
put an end to one this morning. May I aft you'ts 
| whom you are attach'd at preſent ? To whom 1 
aby to the neweſt, OA to > the” very bewelt 'of 
all. s 3h Ls 5 9 


— vo Un Avi wg tha reply'@ 
de, which wou dl be'extriordiiary;but yoo will foow 
hear it in every body's mouth, tho'T really imagin'd 
* was alieady pretty publick. This affair begin with 
great vivacity at the opera, was cartied on elſes 
where, and is to be concluded to night at my villa, 
A moſt charming place that Villa of mine! I inſiſæ 
upon giving you an entertainment there before "ie. 
| belong, "Nothing can be more galliht; fd - 
gernits'; i it .es Madam, internipted he, 
tis ill in the ſane place: Wel Land do yow 


eee accept 
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accept of the invitation ? An entertainment at your 
Villa! ſaid Senanges, you do not conſider Sir; 
thoſe are the parties that are call d ene and 
Which the world very jullly blames. 


© A FINE Rory indeed! 1 8 tho” 
n fault witch, is that a 
reaſon for refuling them ? . Hide yourſelf ever ſo 
Cloſe, will the publick undertake the leſs. to. find 

you out? Whatever regard, whatever deference 
you pay to the world, are you not ſure of being 
ſpoke of? But after all, for my part, I know no- 
thing ſo decent as a Villa, no place where you are 
leſs expas'd:to; thoſe diſcourſes you ſeem to appre- 
Ga Voda ay to think that a love of deco- 


As * FR may —— tete A tete with- 
out ſcandal, and no engagement now-a- days can be 
form'd without that reſource. Does it not make up- 
one of the firſt articles I A woman, who has a regard 
for herſelf, that is. to ſay, who. has a mind to con- 
ceal the weakneis or folly of a tender heart, or a 
licentious mind, how can ſhe pretend to impoſe on 
the world without the help of Villa? What can 
be more pure, leſs liable to interruption, leſs known, 
than the: pleaſures there. taſted ? both. reliey'd from 

troubleſome. forms of grandeur, and-at. a diſtance 
from» thoſe ſumptuous apartments, where love ei- 
ther grows quarrelſome or languid ; their inclinati- 
e mand, a Fe 
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conftantly reviving. There under an humble roof, 
defires, half ſtifled by worldly diffipations, 7 
ny n= ſatisfied without being 1 e 138 5 
| | Aud my lord, ſaid 'Senanges uughihg, el 
true that a Villa had this laſt vertue, wko wou'd 
ever live in a palace? I do not ſay poffitively they 


never extinguiſh, but it is certain one may indulge 
them there longer than any where elfe. That is 
ſtill gaining ſomething, ſaid ſhe, but before we ac- 


cept of your entertainment, you muſt both come 
and ſup at my houſe as ſoon as I return from Ver- 
ſailles, which will be in a very few days; Ferfac, 
I'll fend you word. To me! Madam, you forget 
what a ſhort memory I have, I ſhou'd omit fend- 
ing this gentleman notice: Write to him yourfelf, 


that's the politeft and the ſureſt way, then he will 


be ſo good as to let me know the evening you ap- 
point. With all my heart, faid ſhe, *rwill be but 
a billet of no conſequence. Faith! Madam, you are 
grown intolerable with your niceties about deco- 


rum, I fee no body ſtreteh them fo far as you do: 


"ou'll become ridiculous at laſt; to be fure, it is 
not amiſs to be a little watchful over oneſelf; but 
too much preciſeneſs is really difagreeable : F fear 
much you will dwindle at laſt into a prude. No, 
no, Sir, a prude I never ſhall be, it is not in my 
nature, but I own I abominate indecency : To be 
indecent is- ſhocking, I never can be reconcil'd to 
it. Tis impoflible for a lady of your ſenſe and 


good breeding to think other wiſe; but pritliee Be 


not frighten'd at that ſame dillet, take my word 
200 | : there 


— 
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there is nothing more common. Will you do me 
the favour to come, Sir, ſaid ſhe turning to me. 
1 wiſh i it may be.in my power, Madam, 1 am not 
certain but I ſhall be gone to the country with my 
mother before your return. A 


Bu no means, Sir, ſaid Verſac, you muſt either 
not go to the country, or promiſe to be back at that 
time: In fo charming a ſituation as yours, a man 
ſeldom thinks of thoſe dutiful parties. 


PE Re might have eaſily perceiv'd by my dif- 
contented looks, that all he ſaid made no manner of 
impreſſion on me; and Senanges ſeem'd greatly a- 
arm d at my objection. However, Verſac, who 
was determin'd to take me from Madam Lur/ay, 
inſiſted ſo much upon my agreeing to the ſupper- 
party, that at laſt I was forced to confent, but ful. 
Jy reſolv'd to break my word, ſince I had hoon 
; Am to give it. | 


4 was greatly diffatisfied to find myſelf engag'd 
_ againſt my inclination, and was now more cenvine'd 
than ever, that Senanges, notwithſtanding her fine 
ſpeech againſt indecency, was really what I took 
er to = at firſt ſight ; the gloomy thoughtfulneſs 
which attended theſe  refleions, ſhe interpreted a 
Fs: meditation on my approaching happineſs. 


How delighted 1 am with your comphiſance! 
"ig ſhe to me tenderly 3 you are a charming man 


ved you. are, a maſk he aac But why 
# don't 
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don't you tell me, you will be glad to fee me again? 
I halt, Madam, anfwer'd Fcoldly. Tknow not, conti- 
| nur ſhe v hether ought to tell you d that I ſhall think 
of you with pleaſure; I fear you are not very anxi- 
bus about what I might ay to you on that ſubjeR: 
Pray Why ſo, Madam, replied I. Why fo ! faid the, 
that's a thing I cannot yet let you'know.  Nevers 
theleſs But what uſe wilh you make of what 
T ſhall tell you ? i 
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Agen“ D n nie and Waden I was 
juſt, I think, going to beg ſhe wou'd impart no- 
thing to me, when in the turning of the walk 1 
faw Madam Lurſay, Horten ſia, and her mother 
coming towards us. The confuſion that feiz'd me 
at this unexpected fight, is not to be defcrid'd. Tho- 
I bed not the leaſt thought of Firrenſia's loving 
me, I. was in deſpait to think that, after quitting 
her ſo abruptly, ſhe ſhou'd find me in company 
with Madam Senanglꝛ. Madam Larſays preſence 
too gave me ſome uneaſineſs tho“ I was no longer 
in any dread of her diſpleaſure. Her accuſation of 
falſhood before Hertenfie, and our laſt quarrel, had 
ſo irritated me againſt: her, that J baniſh'd all 
thoughts of a reconciliation, which I feard in its 
conſequences z but I trembled to think Tir 
might ſay of me. Without diſcovering ber priva 
motives for commenting upon my intimacies with 
Senanges, and expert enough to ſhadow over het 
refledtions. with' the plauſible pretext of anxiety for 
my welfare; ſhe might bring Hoertenſia' to think 
2 not innocent, and he all ſhe cou d ſay fhou d 


never 


1 | ; | 
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never be ſulficient to baniſh me from her heart, ac- 
els to it might be for ever debar d me. In vain, I 
ſtrove to hide my inquietudes 3 every look, every 
action betray d me; I did not dare to liſt up my 
eyes on Hortenſia, and yet I cou'd turn them no 
Where elſe ; a ſecret invincible en fd e | 
133 4: Dy Word n t ee 


" Mapan Lurſay feem'd 8 wah wick 
but, accuſtom'd to a command of herſelf, her 
countenance clear d up in proportion —— _— 
vanc'd towards us, ſhe return d my, ſalute | 
the greateſt caſe and freedom. Horten e ! 
examin'd attentively, ſhew'd neither diſturbance-or 
pleaſure in ſeeing me. From all ſides I heard the 
greateſt encomiums on her charms, this at once in- 
flam'd my love and augmented my ſorrows. We 
n by oye another none He RAY tn 

Her CEA 

Tur $ the lady tha ſaid An looking 
at Madam Lurſay, who is no longer to be loy'd 
but out of generoſity? Tis extraordinary indeed, 
if, with ſo many charms, ſhe's. not to be allow'd 
one hour. Alas Madam, faid Sænanges, fuch i 18 
her misfortune; and all your wondering will never 
make it otherwiſe. Can nothing, Sir, continned 
the, addrefling herſelf to me, diflipate your melan- 
choly ? Is Madam Lurſay to run for eves in your 
head? I have already told you, Madam, ſhe has 
no power over my heart; another idea poſſeſſes it 
too — ever fo ſuffer it n. ae and 
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preflion; which Madam Senanges miſu nderſtood. 
Her eyes ſparkled with fire. You miſerable ! ſaid 
ſhe, what ſhou'd make you fo? How can you har- 
bour' ſuch a thought? Has any thing been done 
to make you apprehend it? Be conſtant, but let * 
be always with a certainty of being happy. I 
_ceiv'd her miſtake, but did not take the trouble & 
undeceiving her: TwWas of no conſequence to me 
ſhe ſhou'd think I lov'd her, I was certain of mak · 
nemme ee N 1 


- * 
wy 


PERSHC; 10550 had been ene himſelf with 
contradicting 'Mongennes, that inſtant rejoin'd us. 
What's come over Madam Mongennes, ſaid he, has 
any thing extraordinary happen d her, her head's 
er She inſiſts Madam Lurſay is handſome, 
and wonders how any body can think Miſs The- 
ville has charms. As to this laft particular, ſaid 
Senanges,, I am pretty much of her mind; Miſs 
Theville has more ſhew than beauty, more of a 
certain air than a genteel figure, take her all toge- 
ther, ſhe will ſcarce bear examination. And I, ſaid 
Verſac, who have a tolerable judgment in theſe 
matters, can find but one fault with her;; ſhe has 
an air of too much modeſy: But a knowledge: of 
the world will probably cure her of that, and wou d 
I were to be the firſt to teach her a ne doctrine/ 
. __ too if you can, ſaid Mon- 


gennes 3 


1 
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gee; take from her thoſe gogling ionnimatad 


eyes, ſhe ſeems not to know What to dy:with'; put 


ſome meaning and vivacity into them; that wou'd ' 


really be a work of charity, and the more com- 
mendable, that I am ſure it is next to au impꝑoſſibiĩ 
lity. If you thought it leſs difficult, it wau'd -þe 
infinitely more fo, ſaid Verſac, and and the manner in 
which you 5 e Sa "his og ſhe wants no 
nn i 110 . A 2 


Fixx D wich 2 e 4 
| preflions of theſe two women, and nettled to hear 


no longer. In reality Sir, fajd I, | to: Verſace, Miſs 
Theville is too handſome not to be found ſome fault 


with: It is much ſafer to praiſe Madam Lurſay, 
ſhe will leave more un for other . 


Taz conn; air with which I 3 


theſe words, cou'd not but be diſagreeable to Mon» 


gennes; but I might have been a thouſand times more 
diſobliging, without incurring her. diſpleaſure : She 
had only ſuſpended, not abandon'd her projects; and 
tho' ſhe no longer affected that prodigious ſpright- 
lineſs, which had alarm'd Senanges, and her deſire 
of engaging me was in appearance abated, the ſame 
ardour ſtill ſubſiſted in her foul. She judg'd, by 
the coldneſs of my behaviour, that I had no love 
for Senanges, and-toa fooliſn not to be exceſſively 
vain; ſhe made no doubt but my heart was hers, 
whenever ſhe pleas d to command it. I was ſa- 
tisfied of her expectations by her attentions, and cer- 


Miſs. Theville's beauty cried-down, I cou'd contain 


7 ai 1 al. 
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tain looks which 1 began to underſtand, without 
being in the leaſt mod. Fr 


Since I had met Miſs Thevills, ann com- 
pany was become much more inſupportable than 
before; but ſtill fearing ſhe ſhou'd imagine I 
was impatient to join Madam Lerſay, I ſeem'd not 
in a hurry to leave her. Luckily I was not long un- 
der this conſtraint, ſhe went away” in a ſhort time 
after, recommending to me very preflingly not 
to forget her, and aſſuring me ſhe wou d not fail to 
write to me as ſoon as ſhe return'd from Verſailles, 
I parted from her and Verſac, with as firm a reſo- 
lution of avoiding her for the future, as of N 
an opportunity of ſeeing him again. 


I was no ſooner at liberty but I . in ſearch 
of Miſs Theville. Tho' greatly I ſuffer'd by ber 
coldneſs, I ſuffer'd ſtill more by her abſence: The 
pangs of jealouſie ſeem'd to encreaſe when I had her 
not before my eyes: I imagin'd ſhe was continual- 
ly thinking of Germeuil, that her ſoul enjoy'd. with, 
too much tranquillity, an idea I thought fo very. 
dear to her: I hop'd that at leaſt my preſence 
wou'd hinder her from being ſo entirely wrapt up 
in him as I fear'd ſhe was: In fine, and without 
all theſe motives, I was impatient to ſee. her again, 
tho' again I was to be the ſorrowful witneſs, fall 
her love for my rival. * | 


Is her at e coming down my ſide of 
the walk, At ſight of me Madam Lurſay —_—_ 
9 


hy um — — — * 
— — == em nk 
- 2 
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but, indifferent how ſhe ſtood affected, I ſought 
my deſtiny in Hortenſia' fa's eyes. She ſeem'd to ſee 
me approach like one in whom ſhe took no ſort of 
intereſt ; I had reaſon to believe by her looks, that 
it was equal to her whether I was in her's or Ma- 
dam Senanges's company. Theſe freſh proofs of 
indifference pier d me to. the heart. 1 


""Wansr 1 was 1 Hiunfa, Ma- 
dam Lurſay look d earneſtly at me, and with a 
fort of a ſibing air, which I ory at laſt, but 
that ſerv'd only to redouble the averſion I had to 
her. I knew all ſhe cou'd have to ſay, and the re- 
fleions ſhe had already made on Senanges and me. 
What had paſs'd between us was, as yet, too much 
a ſecret, for her to conſtrain herſelf upon that ac- 
count, She might, without expoſing herſelf, talk 
as freely as ſhe pleas'd of this new paſſion ſhe ima- 

in'd J had conceiv'd, nay, I was almoſt certain 
ſhe had already ſpoke of it: And had we been a- 
lone I ſhou'd have been leſs embarrafs'd about an 
explanation, wherein I ſhou'd have prov'd to her 


that I had as little eſteem as love left for her; but 


Madam Theville”s, and Hortenſia's preſence, gave 
her an advantage over me, which I cou'd not de- 


prive her of, without renouncing all decorum, 


"Wer! 8 ir, ſaid the Ail gibiag, methinks that 
violent head-ach did not laſt long. No, Madam, 
walking has diffipated it. Is it intirely to your 
walk, Sir, that we are to attribute ſq ſudden a 


cute, and have you n nr to Madam Se- 
—_—.. 


1 


SSS 
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nanges. I, was not ſenſible of owing her any, but. 
ſince you are ſo good, Madam, as to put nie in mind 
of my duty, I ſhall be ſure to thank her the firlt 
time 8 the pleaſure of meeting her. If I am 
not miſtaken, g, r, you will have occaſion. more- 
than onde for all your acknowledgments z the 5 
dance of that lady's good-nature is not confin d to 
ſo narrow a compaſs: Madam * bes has a 15 
foul... But how can you poſſibly 
ny 's gone? Perhaps, Madam, replied 1 he 
a fowerneſs that began to get the better of me, 
perhaps it was not in my power to follow her; but 
a certainty of ſeeing her again very ſoon, ics =, 
tremely "= e 1 r 15 
ok, which rais 'd — e to the Hoy 
Without ſaying a word we made each other ſen- 
ſible of our mutual diſdain. But this ſort of 
language was not ſufficient for ber: Thinking to 
mortify me by reviling Senanges, he employ'd all 
her {kill, in painting ber vices and follies, in the, 
ſtrongeſt colours. She cqu'd not poſſibly think, 
worſe of het than I did; but far 1 ber 
to abuſe her as ſhe thought proper, I determin d to, 
exaſperate her, by taking Senanges's part; which L 
did ſo warmly, and with ſo little caution, that it wa 
rr for Madam Lurſay to doubt any longer 
of a paſſion, ſhe, had before only ſuſpected me of., 
Blinded with, anger and reſentment, I „ thought it 
not enough to prove only that J cem d Senangen, 7 


als TOA A Gs * 21 
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uud witty, and-all this with an extaſie uſual in the 


*247 


Traci by Madam Lure) apts, that 
Fhatf coovinc's her the bad loft me for ever; For 
an inſtant I taſted all the ſweets of revenge; but I 
felt, when it was too late, how dearly I had bought 
chem. Regardleſs of every thin but the pleaſure 
of mottifying Madam TLurſay, I forgot I vas in 
the preſence of Hortenfia, and that I co not 


perſuade the one 1 low d Senanges, without giving 


the ſame idea to the other. This thought, which 


occur'd at laſt, made me moſt miſerable. Till 
this unfortunate piece of raſhneſs, I had nothing but 
Hertenſia's coldneſs to combat; with what confi- 
dence cou'd I now ſpeak to her of my love, after 


 confefling Senanger to be the miſtreſs of my heart ? 
Was it proper for me to have acquainted her with 


my reaſons for perſiſting in the praiſes of a woman, 
who, T knew, deſerv'd nothing but contempt ? 
cou'd I, without incurring her diſdain,” juftify my- 


| ff at Madam Lurſay's expence, and betray the 


ſetrets of her heart? I, ho thought myſelf bound 
in honour not to ſuffer the leaſt Mt . that 


way to eſcape me? | 


Tux more I confſider'd myfelf obig d _— 
ie ſewer hopes I had of extricating myſclf out of 
the diſagreeable ſituntion my folly had brought 
me into. ” The Hartenfia feem'd- 1 ways con- 
cer at all I had fad, I know not what idea,” for 


which there was no manner df foundation; but 
that 
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that nbverthelefs I/ cov d nat diveſt nyſalf of, gave 
life to my expectations. Certain that e 


| ſhou'd be neceſſitated to juſtify myſelf to her, I al- 


ready, paepar'd every thing I cb thin capablelof 
ſurmounting a prqudice n 


ably have coneeiv'd againſt me, that I had / ſeeming - 
d- 


ly taken pains to give it her. 
ded. fill more to my uncaſines:and: igt. 80 
extra ortlinary a ſituatian as hers oojꝭ&ꝑ ſcarvely be 
owing: to any thing but al ſecret and unfortunate 


paſſion ;i for were it true, gs! thitivery day P Had | 


cauſe to believe, at ſhe dow'd:Gorwmenil, ht 
make her ſo dejected? No cloud ſeem'd to be ga- 
thering between them, all was ſerene when T part 
ed from them.. Was it poſſible that bis abſence 
fhou'd occaſion ſuch inquietudes? Mhen a lover id 
to be abſent for ſome conſiderable time, umeaſineſt 
may bo accounted'for, but uen he is quickly 2 

gain to bleſs the "fight, tho' an hour is an nge till 
— appears, his idea cauſes rather tender than gloo- 
my reſlections. IWwas impeſſible then that Ger- 
neui couꝰd be the chief object of her diſquiet: 1 
had no other reuſotr to think him my rival, but that 
it is natural, when a rival is dreaded, * the 


| rern who-ſeeins moſt way ge eh 
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Tan eadlelt way” e 
all my perplexities, was to come to an explanation 
with HAontem ia. This I wa ſenſible of; but to be 
enſible of it did mot make the method of going a- 
bout an mare enſy to me. [knew not 
where 1 8 
was- 
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13 n ideas, eontriying, rus! 
miniatingz' ſtudying; unable to fix on aty thing, I 
walk d by Hortenſia's fide in a condition not very 
different from her l. Three times I was going to 
interrupt ber meditations, and three times I ſtop!d, 
for want of ſomething to ſay. With as. little ſuc- 
ceſs I endeavourꝭd to catch her eyes. We arriv'd: 
at the gate, without my having 3 
en hr Wen to Know. 01 


. e 


bad ſpoke Senanges s panegyrick, aſk'd me, when 
Madam and Miſs Theville:were gone, whether I 
wou'd go, home with her, or whether I wou'd be 
{ct den at my own houſe. The vexation ſhe had 
given me that day, and Horten ſia a coldneſs, made 
me equally averſe to any thing ſhe cou'd- propoſe. 
I anſwer'd her ſhortly, I cou'd do neither. She 
feem'd diſmay'd at this anſwer, and the profound 
ſerious bow with which it was accompanied; how 
ever, ſhe ſtill inſiſted. I then told her more poſi · 
tively than before, it was not in my power to com- 


ply with her requeſt. At length we parted, both 


_ and pee wee, one another. 
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wes RarT\bennaikedbey ae 
2 a mind, to think of ſeeing any body ; 
the night was ſpent in uſeleſ diſconſolate reflections 
on what had * 1 af, d 01.220 v 
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bed Lauch noiteiivni 12d to 19592k rat on d 
nal fix'd on no particular project, when & 
ſetvant enter my room, and deliver d mie the fol- 
lowing billet ene 96 © 1 Fon 

ef et tenen jor 
JERE Lon to: conſult your heaps 
ſmhou'd not give myſelf: the trouble of 
© writing to you, ſilence wou'd, no doubt, ſecure 
me from freſh inſults; but more fond than vain, I 
venture onoe more to put myſelf in your po. 
* er. I go this evening into the country for two 
days: You do not deferve that] ſhouꝰd give you 
0 this notice, much leſs that I ſnou d deſire you to 
come along with me, yet I condeſcend to do 
©. both; So much indulgence on my ſide will, per- 
5. haps, only make you more ungrateful; but, if T 
cannot move you to a ſenſe of my goodneſs, I 
93 leaſt have the pleaſure of: confounding 
Beſides, I am really curious to know whe- 
q . you think Madam Senanges as charming 
* as yau did yeſterday. I am complaiſant enough 
© to have ſome uncafineſs left about your opinion 
on that ſubject. But remember it is in my pow- 
er to be uneaſy oO {ay Wo ag 


Tuts Lana et aching * a 
Madam Lurſay, with whom I was. determin'd« to 
come to no explanation; without refleRing then oa 
this jaunt to the country, ſo ſuddenly; concluded, 
and which. I had heard nothing of the night before; 
L wrote to her, un manner, that I cou'd 

3 by 
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by no means accept of her invitation, that I had 
Deen engag d the night before; and that Ic not 
poſſibly break off my engagement. After what 
had paſs d between us, this anſwer was certainly im» 
pertinent, but the more I confider'd it as ſuch, the 
better I was pleas'd- with it. Of all my proj 
—— off with Madam Lasſay zr 
one that moſt conſtantly poſſoſi d my 2 
I then — denial, which, in all ap- 
bar en U r gen our rupture 7 | 
y 230) 604 17799 
Mr averfidn uo Madani aber wude be 
ue Ehed ebene t6-batwich her. I dread- 
ed not ſo. muth the difagreeableneſs of her company, 
a the unhappineſs in being at a diſtance from br 
tenſſia, whom I cou'd not think of: being, abſent 
from, at a time when it was of the utmoſt conſe 
quence to declare my love, or, at leaſt, to be 
forced to be away from ber, were all employ d 
in thinking of her 3 ſcarcely had the * Rrack 
| Wangen re Sen 
tat 10 t el ne 
* lack amid: Aso bber equipages un the 
court, I ſaw Madam Lazfay's, This was' enough 
to make me ſenſible of the error I had” committed, 
dut the impoſibility of repairing it, made me mile- 
rable. I cou d no longet doubt but Hartunſa wes 
to be of the party: I refus d. I had wrote to Ma- 
dam Lavfay in dach haughry terms, that I: could not 
en ae procaiiog: N os 
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myſelf now, and her motives for, Hann, me a- 
gains wers but too juſtifiable. 
Exaag's againſt-myſclf, I went in, but tremb- = 
Ung and in confuſion. tc en an 
ſay turn' d her anger ſeem d equal to her 1 
ſtoniſnment. Tho I deſery d all 2 hatred, 
Was 28 much offended at the marks ſhe ſhew'd me 
ol it, as if ſhe did me injuſtice. But ſhe was nat 
long the ſubject of my meditation. Harten 
ſpeaking to 'Germeuil, the caſe. and. familiarity wi. 
which ſhe liſten d and replied to him, her ſurprige 
and duden bluſhes when I appear d, were to me 
objects of contemplation too intereſling to * & 
0 by any. other idea Whatever. 


You end, 1 ſuppoſe Sir, to come along with 
us? ſaid Madam Theville, No, Madam, replied 
Madam Lurſay haſtily, I aſk d him to come, but 
he has another engagement on his bands which he 
can't poſſibly break off, I believe you may gueſs 
where it is. Ridiculous ! cried Germeul, be aſ- 
fur'd, Madam, he has nothing to hinder him. I 
poſſitively know the contrary, reſum'd ſhe. mardi; ; 
but time preſſes, and he will be the better pleas d 
to ſee us gone, that every moment gives delay to 
his pleaſures. _ Adieu, Sir, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, T ſhall 
de more forifiihate perhaps another time, when aa 
have fewer Occupations. - e 


4 


; ei A re d wa be had, | 
vim a much * ee 
4 
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and J, burſting with 1 rage, was forced! to conduct 
her to her coach. FT 4 ien ff; 


Ar wou'd be whitnical after all, Haid de chf 
m me gong down fairs,” ff you ſhou'd be ſor- 
y for the anſwer you ſent me; but that's f impo- 
Able, you only know how to offend, and I do you 
wrong in thinking you capable of repentance. For 
"heaven's ſake! Madam, let us have no more of that 
fobject, ſuch diſcuffiohs ate no longer fit for any of 
us. I am thoroughly "acquainted with your oblig- 
ing way of anſwering,” Sir; but I am willing fo 
Forget every thing, you have habituated me to in- 
dulgence. Only be ſo good as to tell me, as you 
are never long & the ſame mind, have you had any 
/Femorſe ? Be not afraid to own, it: Have you an 
"inclination to, come? Madam, I already anſwer'd 
that queſtion this morning. Sir, I am fatisfied, 
and F only beg you to forget that I had preſumpti- 
on n enough, to propoſe Per ſame 1 to Jou! twice. 


Snx then made we a 'curtiey i in that Sackin 
manner I us'd ſometimes to make her a bow. I 
vain 1 ſtrove to conceal my uncaſinels. © To bebo 
Gerneuil near Horten ſia, 8 think that in the ſolli- 
tude of the country he wou'd find a thouſand op- 
 Portunities of ſaying the tendereſt ie to her, was 
"too cruel a conſideration for me to bear r patiently: ; 
but what added ſtill more to my torment, my miſ- 

fortune was moſtly o Pb to myſelf. Seeing them 
| _geady to depart, in £0, repent of that 


ws ba, 


falle baſhfulneſs to which 2 had ſacrific d the _ 


Monſieur de ME ITE COU R. get 


eſt intereſts of my. ſoul... I held Madam Gurfay = 
ſtill by che band, and imagin'd there cou'd be no 


great difficulty in obtaining from her what ſhe had 
ſo earneſily pteſs d me to. So far then I got the 


better of my fooliſh vanity, that I introduc d again 


ſome converſation about the party, which I cou d 
not ſas go on without me, hut with the greateſt an- 


M 7. bel wou 'd; not have found me engag d. 
01 Sir, believe 1o, anſwer'd ſne without look - 
ing at me. Wendel: ee at. "1148-1 M 
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Ir you E eren a mind, continued 1 


No, ſurely, Sir; interrupted ſhe, I have no mind 


to any hing, Lam int deſerving of the ſmalleſt fa. 
crifice, you may think proper to make me, nor will 


accept of any. Lou thought differently a mo- 
ment 200, replied I, and. I imagin'd. I cou'd=— - 


Then, Si Sir, 1 thought wrong, interrupted ſhe again, 
now 1 think as I ought. Upon ſaying. this ſhe 
went into her cœach. What vex d me moſt in this 

diſappointment was, that I imagin'd it was a reflec- 

tion on me to en! humbled el to no purpoſe, 
by aſking a favour which I had refug'd a moment 


"FUE ING _ B i * ”, ex fy; met 4 . A \ " ? V 


$Y fi 


'engag'd rry. then for ha having given 
"Madam 1 1 room Cn ſhe Had .mortifigd 


we, 1 ſogd the ſhock of Leing N 89. off with- 
aA 1 | 15 "out 


J of mind. Had you given me carlier,notice, 
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. * eee who ad 
not vouehſafe to ſpeak tome, was not 2 wirneſb to 

my laſt proceedings with Madam Lira, and very 
uneaty left ſhe ſhon'd imagine Þ had anche to 855 
on Madam Senanges's aceount.. | go? vil for 2944 

b ITS sg vi) $1006 noi JI DK | 
EVEN were at ſome diſtance; before I — 
from tde diſorder my unhappy fituation ha pling 
me into. At length, reſtor'd to myſelf; Freturn'd 
| "Home; to meditate moſt profoundly on 5 to put 
falſe conſtructions on every thing that had happen d 
me, ang abandon myſelf to n ral wa”, and a's 

"return. * 22 L | 

Brig 0! yz er n A 

Tu I Knew Ahe was 6 be ee W. the 
country, I ſent the next morning to enquite if Me 
Was return d. Tormented with impatience and 

I went myſeff che day after; and not find- 

ing her at home, a thouſand times I was tempted 

tc follow her; büt ſway d ſtill more by v t 

than love, the fear that 1. Lurſay ſhou'd 'thi 

I could not live. without her, prevail d, and made 


me remein in ſpite dt al ty nerades, pero bay 


Twas ſcarcely at home when — came to 
ſee me. Tho' the 7 Hortenſia employ d 
all my thoughts, i grew wel ry of it en iP 
Which 1 had condemn'd my m. l, ' and was deligh 
to ſee him again, I am come is kilow, fa he, 
_ what you fuk been daing * with yourſelf theſe two 
Ae. There is not a place in the whole town in 
Which I have not ſcarch'd for you, TIE 


I am 


% 


Monſieur - * MEILCOUR. a” 
„ tl. m od e crc 
J r lO of pie Aubert. Tp 
it poſſible that happy lovers can be caſt dom k 
am not to ſee you take Madam *t&nanges's ab- 
fence to heart; but you may be ſo certain of be- 
ing below d -O heavens ! cried 1. That tragical 
exclamation frightens me, reply'd he; What, have 
you not been wrote to yet? No, ſurely, tis het 
two days, ſince ſhe went away, a you kno 
not to, write until her return Tt e 67 ST. 


Vzxy, true, bur 1 am not the. lefs 9 A 
have had no news at all from ber. The day before - 
yeſterday it was ſettled, that the ſhou'd write to 
you, and according to all rules you ſhou'd have 
heard ſomething from her before now. She's a 
charming woman, that Madam Senanges | | One + 
has never either fooliſh refleQtions, or affected delays 
to apprehend from her, in an inftant, ſhe compre- | 


re en thing. 11 NN 


Tur is net What wpu'd ee war 
love ; to. be. ſomewhat determin'd ia the chic of 
a lover is, I ſhou'd think, more... commendable, 
than F ue 10 e 
in Madam Senang | * 1 


1 people thought 3 as . you 1 
arg alter d. We'll talk on that fubje 
whey we. 352 more leiſure. At prefent. of \ "A 
27 enanges. After the hopes you, ha ? gk 3 | 
aud the attendance you baye paid ber, I WY 4 
pr | 


| I 
FA 2 


Forum 


2 
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ſurpriz d at your indifference. Who ak hen 1 
Sven her hopes? Vou certainly have, ſaid he very 
deliberately; when a man of your age viſits ſuch a 
woman as Madam Senanges, appears in public, and 
ſettles a correſpondence with her, he muſt have 
ſome reaſon for all this. Such things are not uſu- 
ally done without a deſign. She certainly: has a 
right - to think you adore 19 I don't care what 
ne thinks, I ſhall very quiekly undeceive her. 
There wou'd be great injuſtice in that, and ſhe 
wou'd have juſt cauſe to complain of you. I think 
'P'may” much more juſtly complain of her: Upon 
what account ſhou'd ſhe think here into my 
» | of 

bed 1 ] "FT 
a Fo your bert! Romantick Aral | _ What 
"makes you ſuppoſe ſhe expecis it? No, the's ith 
capable of fo ridiculous a pretenſion. Wr hank 


„ . US wh as 


WHAT is it then ſhe wou'd be at? A fort of 
an intimate commerce, ſaid he, an animated friend- 
Hits,” reſembling love in it's pleafures without it's 
fooliſh delicacies. In a word, fhe does no more than 
Iike you, and you owe her no more than a Itking in 
return. If that be what f expects, I believe I ſhall 
de a great while in her debt. May be not, Sir, your 
own reaſon will ſhew you, vou we in the wrong. 

| Senanges inſpires, y 708 ith ping at this 
time, but you cannbt help 1 preſenti) ring 
more amlable ; *T wilt be in ſpite f you, I N. 
but fo it will be; of 415 muſt e cuft 
xd decorunt, 4 WHY 245k nn s 


IAN 
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„50 au very certain, Sir, nqtwitliſtanding all you 
ſay, that it can never happen. Pxople may think 
. what they pleaſe, but I am determin'd never 0 
have aby more dealings with her. Such, with con- 
cern I perꝑeive, is your reſolution, All we have 0 
do is to examine whether it be juſtiſiable: But 
wou' d you, Sir, wou'd you yourſelf be willing; 10 

take up with her? Were J fo unfortunate as that ſhe 
ſhou'd inſiſt upon it, I know! not how I cou d be 
off; and yet there are a thouſand reaſons which 
might excu'e me, And pray, why may not-I'be 

excus'd 1 as "WP AS you ? 2 


4 9 1 363 wi) 
Now are too young; rep rephy's ws not to be ſatisfied 
with Madam: Senanges it is incumbent on you, it 
is your duty: Were I to condeſcend to any-thing, 
*twou'd be out of pure politeneſs. You are in imme- 
diate want of a woman fit to introduce you into the 
-world ; and I have the honour of introducing” all 
thoſe of the ſex who have a mind to be celebrated. 
This alone ſhou'd make a er denden 
LT * 20k FISL , en 1 
a To * en 
Give mike to aft you one queſtion, 60 1, 
and be not ſurpriz d if, in the ſequel of this conver» 
ſation, I put you ſeveral. The things you tell me 
too new, for me to comprehend them at once, 
you wou d have me. You muſt even expect to find 


as not as often as You: Thal alan me. *. 
"Haring 
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Have nothing in view but your inſtruction, 
1 ſhall abways take a particular pleaſure in clearing 
up your doubts, and ſetting the world before you 
in the light in which you ought to conſider it. But 
that ve may give ourſelves up with the greater free · 

dim to a. ſuhject, which from its extent and variety 
«may: lead us into a long detail, I ſhou'd be glad we 
rttir dita ſome: private walk, where we ſhall not be 
-expos'd to interruption, and I think the Star as 
commodious à place as any. I conſented, we ſet 


On the way we talk'd of nothing but indifferent 
things. Nas at the Star we began a converſati- 
on which has had but too great au loflnecce over 
* the actions of _— life. 


Sa, — * my curioſity, Sir, fad q will 

| you. be, fo, kind as to ſatisfy it. No doubt I will, 
anſwer d he, and am delighted with an opportunt- 

y of inſtructing you, There are certain things it 
is aſmoſt a ſhame to be ignorant of for any time, 
becauſe they comprebend the knowledge of the 
world, without which, the advantages we receive 
from nature, far from drawing us out of obſcurity, 
are oftentimes burtful to us. I am ſenſible that this 
| Knowledge, properly ſpeaking, is. no more chan a 
| confus'd heap of trifles, that maſt. of its ) pripgples 
are contrary: to honour and reaſon; but .a the 
fame time it is deſpis d, it muſt be acquiz'd, nay, 
& muſt be applied to more carefully than to other 


Monſtkor de MB ÞLCOUR. 40 


Jeſs frivolous ſciences, ſince, to dur fame be ſt 


ſpoken, it is eſs dangerous to N # 8608 
heart * faſhionable — por 1 r= He 


You begin atready 60 de mengen continued 
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Nor faid T, rl I: am _ attention to what you are 
Tying, but the ſerious matitier in "whiati'ydu then 


t 
this ſubject feems ſo little adapted to your REP, 
that T cannot help being ſurpriz d. To talk HEE 
a Philoſopher, who———Then be not ſurpriz d, 
Interrupted he , my friendſhip' for voll wou'd "gt 
allow me to deceive you any longer; and your ab- 
ſolute want of inſtruction obliges me to prove ts 
you, that J can think ard reflect. At the farne time 
I flatter myſelf you will keep inviolably ſeeter, 
both what I have ſaid, and what I am going to fay 
to you. How? Sir; faid'T, cou'd you: be diſpleas'd 
ſhou'd 1 bappen to lay," „eher "tai e i 3 
No doubt T hw; aner dhe very 
and you ſhall know juſt no, of how great con 
quence it is, you ſhou'd not N 1 of me. But is 
return to yourſelf, 4 


7-3 we 
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Wirn ful br Te . holly: on - aid 
vecaſions, bar you' are ablolutely wnorant of the 
World. Ve dung as "You" are, the high. ſtation i 
which ven are born, hou's' before 1 now, have 
made you get the better of certain prejudices I fe & 
you govert'd by. Particulady, I wonder how you 

come 
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come . women ſo little. My bY on 
the ſex may be of ſervice to you. Not that I flat- 
ter myſelf you can advance on ſure. a Certain 
grounds by following my precepts alone; no, but 


they will at leaſt weaken thoſe notions which may 
keep you a long time in the dark, or perhaps hin- 


2 from ever ſeeing things in a proper light. 
nor inis: 1 fie t ud na Tor 
How neceſſary ſoever it be for to you to know 
women, you are not to confine yourſelf entirely to 
that knowledge. That of the modes, taſte, and 
errors of, the times ſhov'd employ part of your ſtu- 
dy; | and 1 muſt obſerve to you 15 difference, that 
tho you may quickly form a juſt notion of women, 
you will not perhaps, after the moſt laborious ap- 
plications 3 ta be a e maſter of the 


0 7 Py 3 { $1 FM, 
e a : 


FT 18 2 folly to think that the i innocence of man- 
ners generally brought into the world, can be pre- 
ſerv'd in it; and that it is poſſible to continue vei tu- 
ous and open-hearted, without riſquing reputation 
oz fortune. The heart and mind are forced to con- 
ſent to corruption every thing is mode and affec- 
tation. Good qualities, agreeableneſs and talents, 
are arbitrary; never but by diſguiſing yourſelf eter - 
nally, can you pretend to ſueceed in the world- 
Sach are the principles you. are never. to boſe: fight 


you muſt become ridiculous ; you wuft ſtudy care- 
fully che particular caſt of that part of the wk 
Four rank; has plac'd you in, and. te Tiles moi , 
0 itab 


wi 103 


ef. But it is not enough to know, chat to" ſucceed | 


» ws. * 1 * 
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ſuitable io your condition, thoſe, in a word, which 
ar in credit z this ſtudy requires more attention 
| GOP neee ne k KO 


$96 © iasm's- 11 x94} 1 2418301 „tnt 
Wnar do you underſtand, faid I by: fallen 
credit? I underſtand, ſaid he, ſuch as depending 
on caprice are ſubject to vary, have, like all dther 
faſhions, but à certain limited time tu pleaſe, land 
vhich, while they are in vogue, quiſhine all uthers. 
Tis in the time of their reign that they are tu. be 
embrac'd : It : wou'd:tbe as fruitleſs ta give into 
them when the world begins to be tir'd of them, 28 
dangerous to adhere to them when they are pra- 
ſctib'd. But when the reigning taſte, ſaid I, 18 

known to be - ridiculous, how can: * N 
himſelf to conform to it ? tuen bus eos 


Fw have diſceronient enough to know what it 
5 — is, and they who can think, often abandon 
themſelves, even upon reflection, to tho errors they 
condemn moſt in their own minds. Nay, more: 
Theſe abſurd opinions which reflect on the! undet- 
ſtanding, and this affected deportment which ſpoils 
and conſtrains the figure, are principally owing to 
thoſe among us who reaſon moſt proſoundly. 4, 
for example, ho am the inventor of moſt of the 
oddities in faſhion, or Who at leaſt bring them to 
perfection, do you think that ſelect, cheriſh,” and 
vary them merely out of caprice, and without re- _ 
gulating and conducting my ideas A tothe 
| knowlodge'T have of the world?" halt ee of 
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alarm d at the name I give to things 


The ME Nor ef MI 


it's ore eee ene 
you act, anſwer d I, I imagine you only invent or 
practiſe folly, becauſe your jet it a means n of —_— 


_ in * 


. 0 No doubt l da: 1 
is I think a pretty good proof IL am not miſtaken, 
A chlie ſuch a reputation as mine is unly to be ac- 


quir d by following my ſteps. However, be not 
that have tbe 


privilege of deluding. As long as any particular 
fully pleaſes, it ſtands in the place of every thing 
graceful, agreeable, nay, ſenſible, and is only re- 
' Rar'd: to the name N uſe has made it 
obſolete and tireſunme. aal 


Aber, Gil i how: am Ito-know wbem a dmoe 


eſteem it is in among the women. You have given 
: me a very hard taſk to undertake. Not in the leaſt, 
the art uf pleaſing nowadays, may be reduc'd. to a 
-few' precepts, not very difficult; in the practice. Firſt, 
I ſuppoſe, and I think reaſonably, that a man of 
- our. rank, and at our age, ſhou'd have no other 
view but to make his name conſpicuous. . The ea- 
ſieſt, and at the ſame time, the moſt agreeable way 
of accompliſhing this, is to appear in all our acti- 
ons to have no regard to any thing but women, to 
believe no qualities amiable but thoſe they are A 
en with, and that ſort of genius, let it be 
w hook Oy them, the only fort that — 
to 


Monſieur de EI ECOUR. art 
to pleaſe- To appear ſubmiſwe to their wills in 
41 things, is the only and certain way to rule over 
them. -F'cou'd eaſily make you ſenſible of th 
truth ;| but before I talk to you particularly of o 
men, -Þ tive: ſome advice to give you; concerning 
the ſteps you are to take, in order to pleaſe in the 
world, advice on which, you may the more fecure< 
= N that 5 on ran, wane gk * 
9 3} AU 3a W& in eh en 0 2 * 
e , you mult lay it Gn s — 
l that by keeping up to certain avew'd 
principles, you can never arrive to be more than 
an ordinary man, that the oniy way to apprar new 
is to deviate from them; that men admire nothing 
but what ſtrikes them, and that ſingularity alone 
produces that effect. Vou cannot then be to f 
gular, that is to fay; you can never too much aſſect 
no one; either in ideas or deperumenti 


reſe 
An oddity which you alone poſſeſs, does you more 


honour, than an — — — n you -have 
in common 6 | 
vw in 917 21 20 23, 11b1kis CAE $419 08 
Tas is bn! eee bee Debate 
diſguiſe your character, that you wars be ſtudied for 
eve bebe in Sur 89 abe Se pes 
the art of deceiving' others, you wi ic 
neſs- in detecting them; under what — wou'd 
pear to be, ſeek to diſcover what they really are. 
Anolhir ele fault in moſt people; is that eagerneſs 
they have” of reducing every thing to their own 
character. Never ſeem” offended at vces that arg 
a4 to your fight, and never boaſt of having de- 
tected 
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tected ſuch 35 are, thought conceal'd.; It 'is.,often 
better ta give a bad opinion of one's underſtanding, 
than to ſhew all one has; to cover with an air of 
giddineſs: and unconcern, an. inclination to reſlecti- 

on, and ſacrifice your vanity to your intereſt. We 
never diſguiſe ourſelves. more carefully, than when 
we are in the preſence of ſuch men, as we think 
are of a prying· inquiſuiive diſpoſition, ;T heir pene- 
tration keeps us in awe. At the ſame time we 
lavgh;:at their judgment, we are , unwilling : they 
ſhau'd; ſee they have more than us. Without re: 
claiming us, they force us to diſſemble what we are, 
thus our oddities are thrown away upon them. 
When you ſtudy men, let it not be ſo much with a 
view. to inſtruct, as to arrive at a thorough know- 
ledge. of them,  Renounce*the frivolous glory. of 
giving them leſſons. The more ſurely. to become 
their judge, appear ſometimes. to imitate them, en- 
courage them by example, by flattery, to lay them - 
ſelves open to you, and bend all your faculties: to 
an caſy compliance with every opinion. Seemingly 
to give into abſurdities ourſelves, is the 110 * to 
mie aan of others. 
151 88117 an 

4 You. * — me n 82888 
. I, his laſt. precept deſtroys the former, when 


Ute cher. do, þ bee e 7: 


f 
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„Nor "in, the leaſt; 1 plant e 
e, does not exclude. the ſingularity. I;recommend- 
I one is not more W than the other: 

Henn te firſt, you wou'd Liiks e with- 


boos out 
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out the laſt, you wou'd diſpleaſe ullithe world, br at 
leaſt you wou'd loſe the benefit of all yDbur obſer- 
vations.” Beſides; one is never further from ſeeing 
what you are; than when you appear ro be every 
thing; a man of ſuperior genius knows how to em- 
belliſh what he picks up from others, he will even 
make eee their eyes.” tn OOTY a FO 
OW dad At ole mutt rt v0 5 0 
| ANOTHER: thing extremely neceſſary in me 
* be particulatly mindful to found forth ybur 
omn praiſes. Vou have been told, and perhaps you 
have read, that its more becoming to praiſe others; 
but in this particular I think every man may be left 
to himſelf: For my part, I never yet met that per- 
ſon; however modeſt he pretended to be, who did 
not in a ſhort time find but: the ſecret of letting me 
know how much he eſteem'd himſelf, and that no 
regard I Mo cou d ever "_ hls 
desu 29 8 9127190 9%8 N 0 
HIT 0 e, „1011 . na 
Due vertue 1 have always obſerv's a praftie'd in 
the; world: with" leaſt ſucceſs, is modeſty. Let us 
not be inwardly prejudie d in fad our of our own 
merit, but let us look as if we were; let 2 
certain confidence ſparkle in our eyes, animate 
the ſound of our voices, direct our minuteſt 
turns, and diſtinguiſn us even in the defference we 
pay to others. Above all things, talk inceſſantly, 
and always well of yourfelf : Never be aftard to ſay 
and: to repeat, that yotit's is a ſuperior merit. Many 
are thought to have none; becauſe they have ſome; 
Nun ſhou'd be liſten'd o with: ooldneſo and 
diſguſt, 
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diſguſt, tho you ſhou'd.;be reproach'd n 
loſing ſight of yourſelf, be not daunted. The man 
who blames you: for talking $00 much tif yourſelf, 


is only angry, becauſe you dq not give bim time to 


tal of himſelf: More madeſt you wou'd become a 
martyr to his vanity. And aſter all, I know not 
whether the man who talks of himſelf as he thinks 
he deſerves, be more blameable, than one who ima- 
gines that, by being ſilent on his; 6wnravcaunt,” he 
makes a ſacrifice to ſociety. in ſnort, whether there 
be not eee Nr eee on 
* 6-4rannny modeſt, 


= F% 11 


* 
- : 
©» + 4 


5 Aae in, u much r lord it over 
athers;, than to be conſtantly ſacrificing - ſelf love. 
Jo be over · amtious to pleaſe, ſhews'a want of pro- 
teftion. Men are never ſo ready to judge ſeverely 
of us, 28when-they ſee us ſervilely courting their 
favour, To be in awe before a man is acknow- 
ledging him our ſuperior. The fear of diſpleaſing 
him, at the ſame time chat it flatters his vanity, 

gains him not over to us. 'The homage we pay 
i him: emboldens him to conſider our failings more 
attentively than he dared to have done, had it not 
been for our own fooliſh condeſcentions. Tis true, 
de is graciouſly pleas d to humour our faults, but, 
| —— — might have ſpar d. our- 
ſelves by a proper confidence. This proud man 
is ſo complaiſant as to enequrage us, and at the 
ſame time he blames our vices, regards us not e- 
 nough to hide bin own, wou'd haue thought him- 
ſelf happy in receiving that indulgence he is pleas d 


* | to 
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to grant, bad pair roars the ded we ſub mit and 
. : Aena 
an nn 2 4 
Tuts is not — "my Bebobeidesey attending | 
timidity'; I mean not to ſpeak here of that ſort, 
which proceeds from a want of knowledge —— 
world, and which only conſtrains the · mind and 
ſon for à ſhort time 3 but of that timidity * 
ariſing from a miſtruſt | in our own abilities, or from 


* too hich. an opinion of the abilities of others, diſ- 


heartens us, renders us greatly inferior to our ſelves, 
and makes us ſubſervient to 'thoſe, or at' leaſt ' e- 
quals br ribs o oe” whom nature Mer ow 
6 . 5 
| | 1.31 9 Ny [ 

O can serer Wen e Aueh al 
your own ſtrength, nor ſufficiently weaken that of 
others. And of all things, avoid having toe high an 
opinion of the world: Never imagine a ſuperior me- 
rit is 'neceſfary to make a figure in it. © Tf you have 
any ſuch notion, look on me, obſerve (for Ium go- 
ing to give myſelf as an example, and that will hap- 
pen to me again ſometimẽs) obſerve What becomes 
of me when Þ have'a mind to pleaſe; what affetta - 
tion, arrogant airs, frivolous ideas ! to how' wan | 
oddities, "in fine; do I not ſabmit 1 © 


, [ of; 


Do you imagine I have condemn'd myſelf with- 
out refſection to the perpetual torment of diſguiſe? 
Launectr d early into the world. J ſoon found ost, 
and readily cr the bias. Solid good: qualities 1 

aw 'profctib'd, or at Tealt” — . 
e 


3 
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| ſole judges of our merit, allow none but what was 
conformable to their ideas. Certain, that Without. 
periſhing, I cou'd not reſiſt the torrent, 1 ſuffer'd 
myſelf to be carried; along with it.” I gave up, every 
thing to the. frivolous; in order to appear with 
greater luſtre, I became thoughtleſs and inconſide · 
rate; in ſhort, I ingender'd every vice neceſſary 


to pleaſe. ume, ſo. m conducted n not 


i of bee. { Rwy) 14 $ 16617 * 


1 ee Ka it 

Naar uRALLY L am ſo different from What 1 8 
pear, that I did not, till after; great ſtrugglings with 
myſelf, bring my mind to its preſent. ſituation. I 
us d ſometimes to bluſh at my own impertinence ; I 
ſlander d, with fear and trembling.-A fop, no doubt 
I-was, but as yet an ungraceful one, without bright- 


low that eminenoe I have ſince attain d to. 


| UnQUESTIONABLY it is an eaſy matter to be, 


a. fop,,fince whoever is afraid of becoming one, 
muſt be continually. on his guard, and yet there is 
no man without his ſhare of ſome ſort of foppery; 


but the difficulty is to acquire, that ſort which was 
neęceſſary for me: That bold ſingular ſoppery, which 
* no model, is alone worthy to ſerve as one. 


Dan: whatever advantages ariſe from foppery, 


you are not to think that it alone is ſufficient, and. 


that a man who is ſincegely;, and not on certain: 


ptinciples a ſop, can make ſuch progreſs as one 


who can deſcant upon fopper y, and who denoting 


his 


„ * 


neſs, like a great many others, and infinitely be- 
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his time to the ſeducing of others, and carrying 
impertinence to its utmoſt limits, is not intoxicat- 
ed with ſucceſs, and never forgets what he ought 
to think of himſelf, A fop. of a narrow genius, who 
really imagines he has all the mant he ſays he has, 
auen 


Lou cannot conceive how much wit and ſenſe 
are requiſite to command a ſplendid and laſting ſuc- 
ceſs, in in a courſe where you bave ſo many competi- 
EE II the caprice of a ſingle 
woman is often enough to eſtabliſh the reputation 
of a man, who in every other reſpect is unworthy 
of attention. What valt penetration is neceſſary to 
ele ry lie guns 7 rn goin 
tend to attack, or whom. you have a mind to compel 
(which is infinitely more flattering, and does not fail 
to happen ſometimes) to make the firſt advances ' 
How juft, how ſeaſonable muſt you be, not to miſ- 
take the ridicule proper to be diſplay d before her, 
in order to make her comply the quicker ! How 
much ingenuity, how many wiles are neceſſary to 
carry on ſeveral intrigues at the ſame time, which 
for your awn credit muſt not be hid from the 
public, but which, you muſt carefully conceal from 
each of the women you are intimate with ! Does it 
not require a great variety and extent of genius to 
be always, and without conſtraint, ready to aſſume 
the character the preſent moment requires? Tender 
with the delicate; ſenſual with the voluptuous ; 
gallant wah the * z to 1 paſſion without 

K loving; 


%, 
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loving; ſhed tears without being mov'd; upbraid 
without being jealous; yet ſuch are the parts you 
are to act, and each of theſe characters you are to 
put on as occaſion makes them neceſſary. Not to 
mention how indiſpenſible it is, to have a thorough 
uſage of the world, in order to find out what wo- 
men really are, in ſpite of all the care they can take 
to diſguiſe themſelves, and to believe no more in 
the falſe vertue they oppoſe at firſt to your deſires, 
than in the eagerneſs they | ſhew to * you af- 
ter they have yielded. 


_ Trmrs wonderful detail, faid T, terrifies me, 1 
am certain I ſhall never be able to bear ſuch a bur- 
then. It is not, I own, made for every man's 
ſhoulders ; but I have a better opinion of your ge- 
nius, than you have yourſelf, and I make no 5 | 
but T ſhall ſhortly ſee you ſharing with me the at- 
tention of the pub, * But to . oye cel BT 


1 HAVE told you, you can never talk too much 
of yourſelf: To this precept I add another of no leſs 
importance; you cannot, in general, be too fond of 
aſſuming the converſation to yourſelf, ” Tis not eſſen- 
tial in the world tq wait before we ſpeak, till our 
Imagination ſupplies us with ideas. Wou'd- we ſhine, 
*tis only having a mind to it. 'The order, or rather the 
abuſe of words, makes amends for any defect of un- 
derſtanding. I have ſeen many ſhallow fellows, who 
eou'd neither think nor ſpeak ſenſe; abſolute ſtrang- 
ers to accuracy and gracefuinels,” but who dehiver'd 


themſelves with an air of underſtanding in things 
they 


— 
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they underſtood leaſt, join a volubility of tongue to 
impertinence in behaviour, lie as often as they told 

a ſtory, yet get the better of men of good ſenſe, 

who modeſt, natural, and fond of truth, equal- 

ly deſpiſed their lies and bombaſtic jargon. Re- 
member then, that accompliſhments, and the beſt of 

talents are render d uſeleſs by modeſty; that while R 
you conſider of what you are to ſay, you loſe: your 
opportunity n od Wen 11 eq in 

| Sauer to ne 1 1 en 41 


* Wenn aid 1. to have * fach men 
as you deſcribe; but they were ſo far from being 
counted agreeable, I imagin'd they were ſheyn all 
the contempt they deſerv d, and were look d en 
to be as innen as they r were. 


Sar, * be, that their * 11 were Fa 
fault with; that they were even laugh'd at; but, 
ce this, that they did not pleaſe, is ab- 
ſolutely contradicted by experience. For ſuch are the 
advantages of ridicule, it wins and e 
very perſons who cry out moſt i it nn 


. 
11 * 


Or all the ridiculous men now in vague, none 
are ſo univerſally. prevailing, particularly among the 
women, as your rattles. Women never look; upon 
a paſhon to, be real, unleſs it begins by , throwing 
them into extaſies, Thoſe attachments which, are 
cemented by friendſhip and frequent interopurſes, 
ſeldom paſs with them for more-than conveniencies, 
unworthy of any extraordinary attention. An im- 

2 preſſion 
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preſſion made by ſlow degrees, never kindles into a 
ſprightly flame. To inſpire a woman with the ar- 
dours of love, ſhe muſt not know what it is that 
prompts her to tenderneſs. She has been told that 


this notion is too ſtrongly imbib d ever to be depart- 
ed from. Nothing ſo proper to create in their ſouls 
this extatic pain, as that infatuation of yourſelf, 
which making you boldly attempt every thing, gives 


life to the charms of your perſon, or at leaſt hides- 


its defects. Women firſt admire; then are aſto- 


allow themſelves time for reflection, they imagine 
your charms have depriv'd them of it. But if, by 
chance, they fhou'd think of reſiſting, *twill only 
ſerve to convince them more fully, that it is to no 


purpoſe to pretend to oppoſe ſo prevailing, ſo ſud- 


den, ſo unaccountable a thing as ſympathy. A well 
imagin'd pretence, in the main, for ſurrendering 
inſtantly without giving a bad opinion of them- 
ſelves, for there is no man who is not more flat 
ter' d by inſpiring a violent 3 at once, than by 


Kindling one by degrees. 


WHATEVER advantages attend impudence and 
aſſurance, ſaid I, I doubt whether I can ever bring 


myſelf to embrace a fyſtem which wou'd lay me 
under a neceſſity of concealing the vertues I may 
be endow'd with, in order to cloak myſelf with 
e I am not addicted to. 
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a ſtrong paſſion ſnou d begin by violent agitations ; 


niſti d, next enchanted, and | becauſe they will not 
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W1TH regard to morality, what you ſay is per- 
fectly right; but morality and the world do not 
always agree, and you will find that the common- 
eſt way of ſucceeding in the latter, is by renounc- 
ing the former. I repeat it once more, it is better 
to join in, or at leaſt to comply with, the vices and 
errors of the times, than to ſhew vertues which 
wou'd. appear foreign, or not of the right caſt. _ 

Or the right caſt ! replied I. Perhaps you know 
not what I mean by that word, faid he, with a 


gibing air. I will own to you, I have been often 
teaz'd with the expreſſion, anſwer d I, and diflik'd 


it the more that nobody yet could give me a deſiniti- 


on of it, This caſt which diſtinguiſhes good com | 
pany, and is ſo celebrated, what does it imply g 
They who expect it every where, and fo ſeldom 
find it either in perſons or things, are they of it 
themlclves ? la hae, what is this caſt 2 


A vr puzzling queſtion, Aer be. lt is 
a term, a way of ſpeaking, every one makes uſe 
of, and nobody underſtands. What you and I are 
to call the caft of good company, is our own caſt, 
and we muſt firmly reſolve to grant it to none but 
ſuch as think, ſpeak, and act as we do. For my 
part, until I hear a better definition, 1 | 
it conſiſt in the caſe and. ſplendor of ridicule; and 
now, by telling you how you are to attain- to this 
Caf, you daf judge whether my defi be jſt : 


K 3 A 
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A NEGLIGENCE of deportment which before 
women muſt be carried to indecency, and paſſes a- 
mong men for eaſe and freedom: Manners affected, 
and a conceited delivery, whether the ſubject requires 
vivacity or the languiſhing ſtrain: A frivolous ſa- 
tirical turn of wit, a converſation embarraſs'd with 
twiſted phraſes ; theſe, or-I .am miſtaken, are the 
things that compoſe the reigning Caf? of good com- 
pany. But theſe ideas are too general fot Vous, _ 
. on them. 15 


Hz that wou'd be admitted into this ſociety, 
muſt avoid ſaying too often ſenſible. things: How 
naturally foever he may expreſs himſelf, and how- 
little ſoever he may value himſelf on what he ſays, 
it will be thought affected and preſumptuous to 
talk differently from the reſt of the world, and a 
man who has the misfortune of being ſubject to 
this inconveniency, is not allow'd to have ſenſe, 
but to be a pretender to it. | 


* | 2 

Tux wit of the age eonſiſting entirely in ſlan- 
der, care has been taken to give it a particular 
turn, and a man of the right Ca is better known 
by his manner of ſlandering, than any thing elſe. In 

this he can never be too ſevere, nor too refined. 
On all occaſions, even when he has no thoughts of, 
nor any provocation for, railing, he cannot put on 
too ſarcaſtical an air, nor uſe too gibing an accent. 
Nothing embarraſſes another more, and gives an 
higher opinion of your wit and humour. W 
| lex 
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ſmiles be contemptuous, let an inſipid ſtarchneſs 
reign in all you ſay. With ſuch auxiliaries, be 
your merit in all other reſpects ever ſo little, you 
are diſtinguiſh'd becauſe you are fear'd, becauſe, in 
the world, a fool who has a turn for gibing and ſa- 
tyr, is more reſpected than a man of ſenſe, who 
too much above ſuch vile objects to deſcend to 
them, laughs within himſelf at the follies of the 
age, and has ſuch a contempt of 'em, that he thinks 


it not worth his while to exclaim loudly * 
them. | 


| THAT noble negligence thought E in 
manners, however commendable, ſignifies but lit- 
tle if you do not like wiſe negle& your underſtand- 
ing. Perſons of the right Caf?, leave to the vulgar 
the trouble” of thinking, and the fear of thinking 
wron ng. Moreover, perſuaded that the more a ge- 


nius is cultivated, the further it is from nature,. in 


conſequence of this reaſoning, they confine them- 
ſelves to a ſet of frivolous ideas, which they are 
continually advancing ; and if it ſhou'd. happen by 
chance, that they have acquir'd ſame knowledge, it 
is fo fir uperficial, they pride themſelves ſo little on 
it, that 1 impoſſible 200 ridicule them on that ſcore. 
As nothing is more inglorious to a woman than to 
be vertuous, ſo nothing is more unbecoming one 
of the right Caft, than to paſs for a man of letters. 
But what is more extraordinary, notwithſtanding 
this profound ignorance to which cuſtom has con- 
demn'd him, he muſt venture boldly to decide on 
WT} Woe] ſtarted before him. , | | 
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Tur really muſt be very em , aid I. 
Leſs than/you imagine. Profound ignorance with 
much modeſty, wou'd, no doubt, be troubleſome ; 
but with a good ſtock of affurance, believe me, 
there's nothing in it. Beſides, before whom do'we 
generally ſpeak, that we ſhou'd be uneaſy about 
what we ſay ? If our ſociety have a privilege of de- 
ciding every thing, it does not follow, that we 
are to make good our deciſions, and juſtify the good 
opinion we have of ourſelves. 'To know nothing, 
| yet to conceit one knows every thing; to deſpiſe, 
or praiſe exceſſively every thing we ſee, let it be 
deſerving or not; to think ourſelves equally cut out 
for the ſerious and the humorous ; never. to be a- 
fraid of being ridiculous, yet to be always ſo ; re- 
An'd in expreſſion, childiſh in idea; launch into ab- 
ſurdities, ſupport them, return often to them; this, 
this is the CT n compa- 


23 


; Our thing you a puzzles me greatly, — 
rupted I ; how can men who have learn'd. nothing, 
or who have thought themſelves oblig'd to forget 
every thing, conſtantly find. ſomething to ſay ? 
They muſt indeed have very fertile imaginations, 
who can ſupport a perpetual converſation, without 
the helps to be had. from divers ſciences. For, in 
Hoe, I never ſee any body at a loſs for a ſubject. 


Tat reaſon of that i is, becauſe they bave not a 
fund to ſearch it-to the 63 Vou have ob- 
ſerv'd. 
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ſerv'd that nobody is ever at/ a loſs,” have you not 


remurk'd too, that they converſe without ſaying 
any thing; that a few favourite words, ſome re- 


fin'd ſentences, and loud fallies, inſipid ſmiles, and 
cunning looks, ſupply the'place of every thing? But, 
added I, they are eternally arguing. 


Tror, they argue, but they never reaſon, and 
in this confiſts our fublime. Can a thought be 
purſued, without growing dull? Tis in any one's: 
power to offer one, but who has leifure to eſta- 
bliſh it? Wou'd not ſuch an attempt be even an 
infringement of decorum? No doubt, the 
lefs connection, the more ſprightlineſs in cotwerſa - 
tion. He who talks of war, muſt fuffer hitnfelf to 
be interrupt by a lady who has a Mind to talk 
of love; the, in her turn, in the midſt of all the 
ideas of fo noble a fubject, and which ſhe, ſuch a 
miſtreſs of it, can 'infpire, muſt hold her tongue, to 

liſten to a ſmutty ſong; he or ſhe that (ings it, t6 
the grief of the whole n way to 
a fragment of morality, which every one is in haſte 
to intetrupt, that they may loſe nothing of a ſchn- 
datous ftory, which, cho“ attended to wich the great- 
eſt pleaſure, ill, or well told, is cut fhort by fome- 
obſolete reffections on muſk and po 7+ your 
Ava nl theſe are unexpectedi7 

abridg d, by a recital of ſome extraordinary chan 
ces at play; at length, a petit · tnaitre, after ſome 
moſt profound meditations on nothing, ſtarts Th 
» Toys a roomy — oct every body, to 
S. 80 
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go tell a lady at a conſiderable diſtance from hint, 
that ſhe has not put on paint enough, or that he 
; we her as beautiful as an angel. | 


. * WHIMSICAL picture indeed, ſaid I. Nat 
the leſs reſembling, I affirm to you; and is ſufficient 
to prove, that there is no man who may not, by the 
help of his own vanity, and the conſideration. of the 
Kerility of others, find reafon to be lefs diſſatisfied 
at his own, want of abilities, and, even in ſpite of 
nature, create a merit to himſelf which puts him on 
2 level with the reſt of the world. But Sir, faid I, 
are you one of this. Caſt, which diſtinguiſhes good 
company. By all means: I deſpiſe it, but yet I 
am of it. And you may have obſery'd I never 
dared to ſpeak  befo:e- others as I now do before 
vou ʒ and when I beg'd you wou'd keep every 
thing; I fay a fecret, my reaſon was, becauſe it is of 
the utmoſt conſequence.I ſhou'd. not be detected, 
and that no one ſhou'd know how far I carry dic 
guiſe. Once more, I adviſe you to imitate me. If 
vou do not, you'll. paſs for a man of a heavy geni- 
us, and unfit for ſociety. The more you refuſe to 
give into oddities, the more the world will be ob- 
Ainate in accuſing you of them. am not the on- 
ly one made ſenſible, that to avoid being thought ri- 
diculous it is neceſſary to be, or at leaſt to appear 
to be ſo. There are fewer ſincere admirers of the 
Fight Caft, than is commonly imagin'd ; ſome of 
thoſe even who ſeem moſt enamour'd with it, are, 
however, perſuaded as. well as I, that to acquire the 
Kaſt of real good company, a man ſhou'd be ac- 
2 compliſh'd 
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compliſh'd without pedantry, and elegant without 
affectation, facetious without ribaldry, and free 
without! impertinence. | | 


We might now, added be, proceed to women; 
but this converſation has Area laſted fo long, that. 
with more connexion, and a cloſer examination of 
things, it might almoſt paſs for a treatiſe of mo» 
rality. Let us then poſtpone, the reſt to another 
day. If you have as great a deſire to learn as I 
have. to inſtruct you, we thall ſoon meet again, f 


Ar leaſt, ſaid I, be ſo good as to anſwer the 
queſtion I was going to propoſe to you. Why is 
it.neceſfary that a woman ſhou'd introduce us into 
the world? Tho' plain this queſtion appears to you, 
there are ſo many things annex'd, that I cannot 
anſwer it without entering into_a long detail. I 
took a particular pleaſure in the ſtudy of women, 
and at preſent I think I know them ;: this ſubje& 
wou'd take up too much of your time, Then let 
us run it over lightly, another time we will dive in- 
to it. No, replied he, I ſhou'd have the fame. 
trouble, and you wou'd not be much the wiſer;. 
Such a ſubjecr as this muſt be treated coherently, 
and deſerves your utmoſt attention. 


I snov*d think for my part, ſaid I, that it is 
not working our on pleafure to be ſo curious in 
the knowledge of women. That ſtudy when pur-- 
ſued too cloſely, occupies the mind when we ſhou'd 
he actuated by love. alone. Beſides, I wy 
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it is better to have too great a dependance on the 
woman we love, than to examine her with too 
much ſeverity. What! then you ſuppoſe, Sir, 
your beloved muſt loſe by ſcrutiny ? I know ſo lit- 
tle of women, that it wou'd be improper for me to 
determine what I ought to think ; but, at the ſame 
time, I believe there are ſome ladies whom, until 
I receive your further inſtructions, I am at liberty 
to think as ill of as I pleaſe, Madam Senanges, for. 
example, is one of that number, By all means, 
Sir, I can't prevent you, you may think as ill of 
Her as you pleaſe, but remember I tell you, you. 
will one day be aſham'd of having abus'd her, nay, 
1 ſhall . you ſpeak in raptures of her ; I foreſee. 
every thing that will happen in conſequence of the 
unjuſt diſlike you have taken to her. You will 
de forc'd at laſt to pay tribute to her charms. And: + 
who knows but ſel-love is your only motive at 
preſent for diſguiſing the impreſſion ſhe has made ? 
Who knows, in fine, but this minute that you ap- 
pear ſo pleas'd with her abſence and ſilence, you 
figh-for her return, and grieve inwardly for her ne- 
glectfulneſs ? If it be fo, reply'd I, I muſt own. 
the torments of love are very ſupportable z for no- 
body, ſure, can think leſs of another, than I do of 
Madam Senanges. But I am ſurpriz'd Sir, where 
there are two women who ſcem to be pretty equal 
as to merit, you do not chuſe to recommend the 
youngeſt, and indeed the leaſt diſagreeable.. Madam 
Mangennes———? I have no objection to your 
kking her better, interrupted he, but I cannot in 
honour adviſe you to. It, and without giving you _ 


my 
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my reaſons, which wou'd lead me to far, I tell you 
plainly, Senanges is more proper for you than Mon- 
gennes : The latter in poſſeſſing you, wou'd eſteem 
it no great happinefs to have gain'd you: The for- 
mer wou'd never think ſhe cou'd glory too much 
in ſuch a prize; and at your age the preference is 
ever to be given to the moſt acknowledging, not to 
the youngeſt or the moſt amiable on ber. | 


Wx then took coach, the reſt of the time we. 
were together, was employ'd on his ſide, in en- 
deavouring to convince me how neceſſary it was- 
that I ſhou'd take to Madam Senanges, and on 
mine in aſſuring him, it. was a thing that cou d 
never happen. | 


L was no fooner at home, but, without reflet- 
ing much on all Ver ſac had faid, I return'd to my 
former occupation. To rave of Hortenſia, to 
grieve at her departure, and ſigh for her return, 
was all I cou d think of. 88 


Tun ſo ardently-wiſh'd-for day came at wm 
J went to Horten/ia's, and was inform'd that her 
mother and ſhe were come to town, but gone 
abroad. I imagin'd, I know not why, that they - 
cou'd be no where but at Madam Zurſay's ; thither 
I flew with the wings of love, Too powerful an 
intereſt ſpirited me on, to be ballanc'd by the fear 
of ſeeing Madam Lurſay again; beſides, my re- 
ſentment againſt her was abated by time, and the © 

| reͤflectiom 
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reflections I had made on. the injuſtice | I had "WE 
ber. 


"Taz was. a numerous aſſembly at Madam 
Lurſay's; but Hortenfia was not there. However, 
the hopes of her coming, and the certainty that 
Madam Lurſay, in the midft of ſo much company, 
wou'd find no opportunity of ſpeaking to me, mo- 
derated my grief, and made me reſolve to ſtay. She 
was at cards when I came in, and without ſeeming 
diſturb'd or even. mov'd at my appearance, ſhe be- 

hav'd to me directly as ſhe us'd to do, before there 
was of any thing between us. 


$a paying me the uſiial compliments in all 
form, unaffected and unconſtrain'd, ſhe return'd to 
her cards. I ſeated myſelf by her; every now and. 
then ſhe turn'd to me, and made me notice the 
whimſicalneſs of the cards, but with a free uncon- 
cern'd air: She had ſo much vivacity in, her eyes, 
her wit and humour were ſo unconfin'd,, I. cou'd 

no longer doubt but ſhe. had * forgot me. 


; Tas reaſons L had fs being 8 of "IF in- 
difference, made me joyfully receive all the marks 
ſhe cou'd give me of it. Tho” poſſitively deter- 
min'd to break off with her, I knew not how to 
go about telling her I lov'd her no more. The re- 
ſpe& ſhe had inſpir'd me with, work'd. upon me 
like thoſe prejudices contracted in child-hood, which 
we are forced to ſtruggle with, and combat for a 
long time, before we can get the better of them, 


WHATEVIR: 
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WInATEVER I thought at that time, the eſteem. 
J had had for her, ſtill, tyrannia d over me, and 
compell'd me to diſguiſe my ſentiments. Of all 
things I dreaded an explanation, which cou'd never 
be but diſadvantageous to me, fince in all her pro- 
| ceedings there was nothing to juſtify my fickleneſs, 
and in mige every thing was blameable. Her de- 
Ggns then fully anſwer'd my intentions They put 
us in a way of breaking off at once without noiſe 
or lingrings, and Acer 0 us. from thoſe fatal expla- 
nations which often create a greater animoſity be- 
tween: two lovers who are about to party than the 
very wrongs they have to. complain, of... | 


In the midſt of ſo many joyful ideas, an emotion 
not to be accounted for, ſprung up in my heart. 
Charm'd to think ſhe had abandon'd me, I-cou'd;not. 
conceive how. ſhe had. brought. herfelf. ſo ſuddenly 
to ſuch a reſolution, I fear'd, as I, imagin'd, that her 

coldneſs. was only affected, and that it was owing 
to nothing but the conſtraint ſhe. was forced to, be- 
fore ſo many witneſles. Without knowing much 
of the matter, I imagin'd love was not to be ex- 
tinguiſh'd all at once; that in a violent fit of jea- 
louſy a perſon may reſolve loving no more, but 
that ſuch an intention can never be carried into im- 
mediate execution; that we often diſguiſe our ſenti- 
ments to ourſelves; that we even endeavour to 
conceal them from the object of our deſires 3 but 
that this diſſimulation coſts too dear to laſt ſor any 
dime, and that weary at length of this teign'd tran- 


quillity, 
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quility,. we burſt out into all the violence of ungo- 
vernable paſſion. According to theſe rules, I conchud- 
ed Madam Lur/ſay might not be quite ſo compos'd. 
as ſhe appear'd, and that perhaps T was unfortu-- 
nate enough to be more lov'd than ever. 


For the preater , 1 ſtudied her atten- 

tively ;- and the more I found; on examination, I 
had reaſon to think her in earneſt, the more I felt 
the joy, which I had at firſt conceiv'd, diminiſh. 
Without knowing the cauſe, I abandon'd myſelf 
to all the bitterneſs of anxiety and diſcontent : A 
gloomy thoughtfulneſs ſucceeded in my foul; and. 

ſtill imagining IL was overjoy'd at the loſs of Ma- 
dam Lurſay, I ceas'd to be fo much oblig'd to her. 


for her inconſtancy. 


Ar laſt I began to conſider what intereſt I cou'd 
poffibly have in being fo attentive to the motions - 
of a woman whom TI lov'd no longer, and whom 
indeed I was not conſcious of having ever rightly 
lov'd. - What care I if ſhe has withdrawn her af- 
fections. Is not the dread of their continuance the 


greateſt I have in the world? 


E MADE ſeveral, I thought rational remarks on the - 
occaſion, ſo many indeed, that at length I imagin'd 
IT had gain'd a compleat victory over my vanity. - 
Twas not undefignedly that Madam Zur/ay did 
all ſhe cou'd to mortify it, nor was 2 


— 
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play; I conſented. I was tir'd of looking on; be- 
fides, I was. in hopes by that amuſement, of baniſh- 


ing ideas which began to be troubleſome. I play's - 


then, but greatly diſtracted, and ſcarcely daring to 
look at Madam Lurſay, who without ſwerving in 
the leaſt from the ſerenity of her countenance, ſub- 


mitted with intrepidity to all the remarks ſhe ſaw 
nay moking-on hes. 


Hrrnzxro I had 4 e to think I wad. 
no longer lov d; the had not yet given 1 me n 2 
to believe ſhe lov'd another, 


Tex Marquiſs of Daw#n, eb ar 
party, and whom ſhe had brought with her from 
the country, was thought a proper perſon to give 
me uneafineſs : She began to ſmile on him, to look 
earneſtly at him, and to dart ſome of thoſe glances. 
Cy TORE e INITE 


CAREFUL not to go ſo far as to dee him hopes, 
and draw on herſelf a declaration which wou'd. 
have embarraſs'd her, the did enough to make me 
believe that, not content to break off with me, ſhe 
had reſolv'd comforting herſelf for my loſs, and: 
that this was certainly the beginning of a new ad- 
venture. I never look ' d at her, that I did not find. 
her eyes fix d on the Marquiſs, and ſhe no ſooner 
perceiv'd my attention, bn with the utmoſt pre- 
cigitation,, ſhe „ them back again to her 
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Cards, as if I was the perſon from whom ſhe had 
h a mind ta hide her iin; wan 


| Taxa polices. made. me angry at laſt: Not 
that my heart was any ways intereſted ; but I 
thought I was acting a diſagreeable part, which ſhe 
might very well have ſpared me. I felt ſuch a con- 
tempt for her ! She zais'd fuch indignation; in | By 
Joul, that I cou'd ſcarcely contain ! N 


VERS AC has not deceiv'd me, ſaid It to myſelf 
and I cannot conceive why ſuch a woman as this 
is only to be.call'd a coquet. Surely-no woman e- 
ver behay'd with leſs reſerve. That ſhe ſhou'\l 
ceaſe to love me, is not ſurprizing, I am oblig'd to 
her for it, .aud God forbid 1 ſhow'd ever think of 
upbraiding her on that account! But that nothing 
ſhou'd make her ballance, that with more _ inde- 
cency than ſhe. can accuſe Madam Senanges of, 
without ſo much, as declaring ſhe intended to break 
off with me, without being in the leaſt conſtrain'd 
by my preſence, without knowing for certain that 
J love her no more, ſhe ſhou'd. reſign. herſelf to 
this new lover, is I own, ſomething beyond what 
I cou'd, ever imagine. But ſhe never lov'd me, 
thought L again ; like Pranzi and a thouſand others, 
—— no more than the object of her caprice. To 
morrow ſhe will not know the man that pleaſes 
her to day, and 1 ſhall ſoon have the pleaſure * 


| Le him ſucceeded GT another. 
a Wer 


— 
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 WarartsT J was making theſe diſadvantageous. 
reflections on her, I had no manner of attention 
to myſelf; I look'd ſo cold and ſo blunt, twas im- 
poſſible for her to miſtake what was paſſing in my 
heart. Sallies of impatience eſcap'd me, which ſnhe 
knew I was not ſubject to at play, and which L 
cou'd not have then excus'd on that account.  Eve- 
ry inſtant I look'd at my watch, and as if my on 
was not ſufficient to tell me the hour, I conſulted 
other people's. Twice Madam Lurſay queſtion'd 
me, without getting a direct anfwer. Stupidity had 
ſeiz'd me ; but what's moſt extraordinary, thoſe 
various agitations were occaſion'd by a woman, to 
whom a moment before I ſhou'd gladly have ſaid, 
{© Let us break off, never let us think of one and- 
„ ther more;'* whoſe hatred I ſhou'd have pre- 
fer'd to love, and whom the very thoughts of were 
become diſagreeable; in fine, the heart thus tor= 
tur'd with her inconſtancy was "Gy devoted to 
another. 


Was ever any thing ſo whimfical? and 710 we 
have the impudence to reproach women with vani- 
ty! We who are her conſtant ſport, who paſs as. 
ſhe directs from love to hatred, and from hatred to 
love, and are always ready to facrifice the miſtreſs 
the moſt tenderly and deſervedly lov'd, to the. 
woman in the world: we love _ and NG 
delpiſe r . * | 


| Tuns 
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Tuts was pretty nearly my fituation. Without 
knowing it, I was inſenſibly yielding to Madam 
Zurſay, My imagination, fired to think ſhe cou'd 
fo ſoon enter into a new. engagement; the very 
thing which, if I had reflected at all, ſhou'd have 
alienated me for ever from her, was what. made her 
ſway over my heart moredreadful, than it had been 
at any tune before, 


aware, wikat the inſpir'd me with, I cou'd 
not call love; I was hurried away by emotions L 
knew not how to diftinguith > they were violent 
without the leaſt tenderneſs, no ſoft deſires inter · 
mix'd, and I had conceiv d a jealouſy without lor - 
ing. Had the ſhewn me but a moment's tender- 
neſs, had ſhe again appeared haſty and jealous, and 
taken pains to regain me, the charm wou'd have 
diſpers d; my vanity once ſatisfy d with ſecing her 
humbled, I ſhou'd no longer have look d on her 
but as an object of indifference, and. perhaps con- 
tempt. | f 


Bor none of thoſe things happen d. Madam. 
Lr ſay knew all the danger of undeceiving me. 
She was not oblig d to ſtudy me, in order to find 
out what was paſſing in my ſoul. Her ſtratagem, 
tho* a trite one, had ſhe behav'd in another man- 
ner, wou'd have had no effect; to make it ſucceed, 
"twas neceſſary to puſh things to extremity, As 


yet I was only ſtagger d, but ſhe wanted to ſee me. 
overcome. 


Furt 
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„ * Sl 
the firſt impulſe of vexation, I advanc'd to take my 
leave; but in ſo aukward and conſtrain'd a man- 
neg, that ſhe eaſily perceiv'd there wou'd 1 


difficulty in prevailing on me to ſtay. 


Warns are you going, b b. tak Boa 
chearfulneſs. It is ſo late, you can't think of go+ 
ing any where; I was in hopes you intended ſup» 
ping here; I ſhall take it unkindly of you, if you 
offer to. leave me. I imagine, Madam, faid I in 
ſome confuſion, you will be more oblig d to me 
for going, I retire on purpoſe to give you pleaſure, 
Jaſſure you Sir, I do not mean in the leaſt to con · 
ſtrain myſelf, by aſking you to ſtay. I have al 
ways been pleas d to ſee you; and I cannot com» 
—— why you ſhou'd now think yourſelf one 
too many in my houſe. ' You are known to fre- 
quent it with great freedom, the world will be 
ſurpriz'd, and ſo fhall I more than any body, to 
ſee you affect ceremonies a long time banifh'd 
between us. I believe them, n more ne- 
| * than ever. 1 * 


War a thought s thre] ad he maggi 
her ſhoulders ; how unreaſonable you are ! Far 
from it, Madam, for you know. Well 
Sir, interrupted ſhe, rifing from her ſeat as if ſhe 
dreaded the leaſt explanation, you are at liberty to 
ev e I do not OY . 

Stays 
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Stay, and you will give me en Go, if my 


ann be ann ot 


[- 2744.58 4784-4 

I THOUGHT, by the coldnefs of bay manner, 
he had the-greater mind-I ſhou'd go, and that un- 
doubtedly her after-ſupper-hours were deſtin'd for 
the Marquis, I had a ſecret pleaſure in thinking 
my preſence wou'd incommode them, beſides, I de- 
lighted myſelf with a notion of ſeeing Madam Lur- 
Jay debaſe herſelf more and more in my eyes, and 
om the nern 1 imagin d I felt for her, 


| In a | ſhort time after ſupper was ferv'd, Wich- 
3 as I believ'd, and purely from ha- 
bit, I wanted to ſeat myſelf by Madam Lurſay. 


She perceiv'd my intention; but far from being 


oblig d to me for it, ſhe ſo contriv d things, that 
the Marquis, whom I look'd upon as my ſuc- 
ceſſor, was advanc'd to my place. Tho' this 
preference was artfully conducted, it did not eſcape 
me; I was exaſperated to the higheſt degree. Had 
- the offer d me the place, I ſhou'd certainly have 
_ refuſed, it; but I cou'd not, without indignation, 
ſee it fill d up by another. 5 | 


MizTH ſoon began to flow. Madam Lurſay, 
who after mortifying my vanity had a mind to 
pleaſe, ſtopt at nothing to gain her ends. That 
alluring coquettry more powerful over us than 
beauty itſelf, thoſe inticing glances we ſometimes 
deſpiſe, but always yield to, the tendereſt ſmiles, 


the dprightlieſt looks, ſhe had recourſe to every 
thing, 


ching, but all to no purpoſe. perſuaded that a deſire 
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only of engaging; and endearing herſelf to'my w_ 


made her diſplay ſo many charms,” I harder 


heart againſt them. Her gaiety and good- 3 8 
feem'd hot to flow naturally,” her wit ſtudied and 
prepar'd, and the graceful airs ſhe gave herſelf, ap- 
pear'd to me unbecoming her age. I confſider'd every 
thing with a-jealous eye. Anger and reſentment fuld 
my breaſt, but love had no ſhare in the diſturbance. 


At leaſt; deteſting Madam Lurſay as much a8 1 


did, had In _ r- leader r w_ barten 
ſome Wy a 


Arn ew their defires too Arongly, addi are 
generally too ſenſibly affected, to be able to hide 
them from a woman of the ſmalleſt penetration. 
Madam Lui /ay was not a woman to be miſtaken 
in ſuch agitations as mine, ſhe knew by the coldneſs 
of my looks, ſhe did not make ſo lively an im- 
preſſion as ſne wiſh'd:' I muſt ſuppoſe ſhe fear d 
ſhe had ptoy'd too evidently ſhe: had no more 
thoughts of me, ſince, without entirely abandoning 
her firſt ITY {be An me _— els 
mn vo 


y 
od. am 191%9 1 


Fort un chili 72. 1 
Bor e 
me was in the rigbt not to riſque more. Had I e- 


ven at that time been ſeduced to the degree ſhe de- 


fir'd; of what uſe eou'd a momentary ſeduction 
have been to her; which reflection wou'd have de- 
ſtroy d, or which 'Wou'd have diſpers'd of itſelf, be- 
fore ſne n receive the benefit of it; her eager- 

neſs 


- 
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neſs wou d only have worried my imagination, and 
perhaps made — ardent at the time ſhe wou' d 
mee 


Sus bed ne ene r een 


and no doubt ſhe made them. For, all the time 
of ſupper, ſhe continued to ſhew me no more at- 
tentions than what are uſual in ſociety, and which 
are not denied to men that women are acquainted 
with, tho” ever ſo indifferent to them. Her expreſ- 
ſions were as guarded as her looks; in ſhort, ſhe 
behav*d ſo artfully, that, after giving me all the 
reaſon in the world to think ſhe had broke off with 
me ii earneſt, that ſhe was even far gone in ano- 


ther engagement, I had ftill ſome room to hope, in 


cling from table, it was not impoſſible to make her 
remember her former love, and move ee 
— —— e EN Ui 


| vanity, it was but natural 

for me to think of Madam Lurſays at- 
fections, deſires commonly attend ſuch emotions as 
I felt, but I really had none. It vex'd me to find 
Madam Lurſay did not regret me, tho“ I regretted 
her not; and immediately after ſupper, unmindful 


Tano novindactd by 


of the motives that had induc'd me to ſtay, I pre- 


ta to go wa m ** ene 


Jaw. ber remain, ſaid I to yl, with this 50 


py lover who has uſurp'd my place; together let 
n ns en eee enn 
i 71 3 * 8 101 U 512 Joys 


CO 0 © my 


— 
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joys to me, that I ſhou'd think of troubling them? 
ant. bes . then (ho d W 4 


= 3 sf this ceaſing; I. roſe ups 
when the Marquis, whom I imagin'd fo im- 
patient to be alone with Madam Zar/ay, told her 
he muſt take his leave. I expected to fee her en- 
deavouring to prevail on him to ſtay, but ſo far 
from that, ſne gave him to underſtand in a cold 
manner, that he might if he pleaſed remain, at 
the ſame time letting him go without ſo much as 
ſettling a day for another interview. I was great- 
ly ſurpriz d at this. So much indifference, after 
what had paſs d, did not ſeem to me natural. How - 
ever, I was far from imagining they had no thoughts 
of one another, and that my ſuſpicions were ground- 
leſs. | I had obſerv d them whiſpering for a con- 
ſiderable time, and during the converſation, ſhe 
look'd, I thought, myſterious and embarraſs'd: 
from whence I concluded, they had taken their mea- 
ſures, that this ſudden retreat of the Marquis was 
no more than a feint, and that the moment the 
reſt of the company were: Sone, he wou'd make bis 
Werne l Ms 


Tuis was by no means a romantic notion, _ 

I might entertain it without injuring either proba- 
bility or cuſtom. 1 imagin d beſides, there wou'd 
be as much ingenuity: in diſturbing, as there had 
been in diſcovering Madam Lurſay's rendezvous, 
J maliciouſſy determĩnꝭd to ſtay ſo long with her, 
that the Marquis ſhou᷑ d. r loſe all/patience, 
but 


but even be convinc'd that, unleſs J had been made 
happy, and was ſtill in the receipt of favoursy twas 
impoſſible I cou'd dare to be ſo troubleſome, as I 
n be Guts * me. a onDup SH wi 


Te theſe: motives was join n'd another I as not 
Jeſs ſenſible of, and which, more than all the reſt, 
made me deſirous of a particular converſation with 
Madam Lurſay. I was perſuaded ſhe bad deceiv'd 
me, and I thought I ought never to forgive her, for 
having endeavour'd to impoſe herſelf un me as a 
vertuous Woman. . Reſolv'd to break off all corre- 
fpondence with her, I believ d my honour concern'd 
in letting her know all I had heard of her, and that 
I cou'd not too ſufficiently prove ſhe had loſt all 
that eſteem ſhe once flatter d herſelf ſhe had inſpir d 
me with; that to execute this deſign, I cou d not 
ehiiſe a better moment than that which, in ſpight of 
the rigid vertue J had in vain by three months con- 
Rant: attendance and application endeavoùr d to 
overcome, ſhe had dedicated to a rendezvous with 
a man, who perhaps had neither leiſure or inclina- 
tion to ſollicit one. In fine, I repreſented to my- 
ſelf ſo pleaſing and lively an image of her confu · 
ſion and impatience, that I — not think of fore- 


"ig fs eee, Oy Vo 


['Wravr up in theſe delightful ideas, — 
impatiently for the moment in which I was to en- 
joy them; it came at length. I pretended to re- 
tire with the reſt of the company, and took my 


_ of Madam Lacey — unconcern'd an air, 
that 


| 
1 
— 
7 
, 
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chat ſhe ſeem's quite diſmay'd. I ſtay d for ſame timg 
in the anti- chamber, whiſpering one, of my ſervants, 
to whom I had nothing particular to fay ; then, all 


the equipages gone, I return'd into the rom. 


I piscover'y. Madam Lirfay fitting or on a Couch 


meditating profoundly. With whatever fortitude 


I had arm'd my mind, I no ſooner found my- 


ſelf alone with her, but 1 repented of the ſtep 1 
had taken, and wilh'd 1 had not imagin'd I had.ſa 


many things to ſay to her. However, the neceſ- 
ſity of extricating myſelf cleverly « out of an adven- 
ture in which J had embark d of my own accord, 
the reſentment I conceiv'd at fight of her, and the 
pleaſure of Mb Ps rd me to my reſo> 
kution, $672 Ale 1 35 ano 30 Pw n 1 
D pan! 

| Wuar! Sim i is ; it i you? faid ſhe in amare. May 

I venture to aſk why you are come: back ?. What 
wou'd. you have people think of your ſtaying here ? 

I imagine, Madam, anſwer d I with a gibing air, 


you are not very uneaſy about What people may 
think, a, more important concern difturbs your 


breaſt. I never anſwyer to what L don't underſtand, 
replied ſhe, nor ever inquire about what's ante 
rent to me to know : So, Sir, without deſiring 


to explain what you have faid, I have ouly to * a 


you'll do me the favour not to ſtay in my houſe at 
this hour. 1, am very ſenſible, Madam, how much 


I ſhou'd; oblige you in; Sping; but it is no morg 
-clock, 


than one a- and You will do me a parti 


e dein wer to . A few hours. e 
WI 


* 


\ 
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with you. A very fair propoſal truly! anſwer'd ſhe 
mimicking my polite tone, but Iam really concern'd 
it is not in my power tp accept of it. I believe Ma- 


dam, it is in your power, and T perhaps have things 


enough to ſay to you, which may hinder the mo- 
ments I requeſt, from appearing tedious. Were I 
ever ſo willing to think ſo, the moments you chufe 
are not the leſs improper; beſides, you may have 
many things to ſay to me in which I ſhall take no 
manner of delight ; for, between ourſelves, and 
without intending to upbraid you, I don't find that 
hitherto you have amus'd me much, This night 
you ſhall be better pleas'd with me, Madam, the 
certainty of which, embolden'd me to make a re- 
queſt I am not furpriz'd'you ſhou'd think ĩndiſereet. 
I am ignorant of none of the reaſons that make it 
appear ſo 3 1 know I am waſting moments you 
Had deftin'd to joys far beyond any pleaſure you can 
have in liſtening to me; and that, beſides the 
torments you endure thro” my means, you have 
the impatience of another to ſhare in, who at the 
| fame time, perhaps; that he is miſerable to find his 
happineſs retarded, does not think you * in 
nocent of che vexation 1 give! him. . 


TA is beyond diſpute, cried TP the fineſt 
ſentence I ever heard ſpoke ! It is admirable for its 


elegance, obſcurity and length! To become ſo ve- 


ry unintelligible, a man muſt puzzle his brain pro- 
digiouſſy! Madam, if you give me leave, I'll ſpeak 
plainer. O! by all means, reply'd ſhe haftily ; I 


even entreat you wil. I ſhall not be forry to know | 


all 


2H A TA. - nc owia iciÞP.u.u 8 e FE 
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all the little ideas that flutter about your imaginaths 
on: They muſt, be very curious and uncommon. 


Bur pardon me, Madam, thoſe 1 you think 
ſo curious and uncommon, are pretty univerſal. 
You kill me, Sir, with your preambles, ſaid ſhe 
with warmth, prithee come to the point, To the 
point then, Madam, ſaid I reddening with anger. 


You flatter'd yourſelf for a TIES "ny Madam, 
continued I, that you cou'd for ever impoſe. on 
me, that 1 Gou'd. be ſo blinded with the fine 
reſiſtance you were pleas'd to make, as to think no 
man had ever touch'd your heart before me, and 
that I was to value your conqueſt accordingly. 
Such. was, your. belief, and you were in the right, 
—Pray, Sir, ſit down, interrupted ſhe very 
calmly, this beginning promiſes ſomething of a te- 
dious concluſion, and 1 * be glad to ſee you at 
your eaſe. 


I SEATED M yſelf oppoſite to her, and, tho? ſome- | 
what diſconcerted at her IS air, proceeded thus: 


I was telling you, Madam, you were in the 
right to think I had plac'd. my chief happineſs in 
pleaſing you. My youth and inexperience were 
ſure pledges of an eaſy credulity; and had. I been 
better inform'd, you wou'd have preſum'd leſs on 
that failing, There was no need of much artifice, - 
leſs wou'd have done; and it was having too good 
an opinion of me, to think all the wiles you prac- 

1 Wi _ tic'd. 
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tic d neceſſary to deceive me. I do confelſs,. 5 
dam, I had ſuch a blind implicit reſpect for you, I 
never dared one inſtant to doubt, but you were ex- 
actly the woman you choſe to appear, that you 
had ron liv'd out of the reach of love, that in 
vain bet had been affaiFd,” and that I was 
ory ws who had ever made an dN there. bo 


vop thought ſo, Sir, . we; but me- 
thinks, at the ſame time you KY this ad- 
vantageous opinion of me, you had no bad one of 
yourſelf. *T'was not eſteeming yourſelf alittle; to 
believe that you had merit enough to ſeduce a. 
woman, who, *till you appear'd, had reſiſted ſo 
gloriouſly, Well! and in conſequence of ſo mo- 
deſt an idea, what came next into your” head? 
Don't upbraid me with it, Madam, replied I With 
ſome warmth, you gain more by it than Ido. Had 
I conſider'd you only as an ordinary woman, per- 
haps I ſhou'd have lov'd you leſs, and J dare ſay 
you. wou'd not haye been ſatisfied with a feeble lik- 
ing, unworthy of your charms, and which in Ae. 
cency you cou'd not have rewarded.” «de: 


"My vaſt timidity, and the infinite trouble I had | 
1 ſpeaking of my love, were ſufficient to inform 
you I had no great hopes of pleaſing, and to prove 
all the reſpect 11 had fll'd me with, 


Wurruz a woman be reſpected or not, by a, 
man of your age, ſhe ſtill looks upon him in the 


n light, and I don't underſtand how you can 
pretend 
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pretend to expect allowances for the effects of à 
fearfulneſs, which was more owing to your imbe- 
men 1811 


1 bin 100 
Wuars EVER, it, forung from, Madam, | my 
trouble and anxieties were not the leſs pleaſing; and 
you ſhou'd have taken for ſo much incenſe, _ 
which perhaps you were not intitled to creats. 


Wur then really, Sie, he pleaſure they gave 
me was moderate enough. Ridiculous things do- 
not amuſe for any. time. But proceed, Well! 
vou were in the wrong to eſteem me as much as 
you did, you are now Weds _ it, isn't it fo? 
What: comes next? legs Net | 
ur nor gee} I wt mig 
 Mapan, 1 have, been undeceiv'd.. basale 
form'd how ll-judg'd.my, fears were; and I ſhou'd.. 
neyer forgive myſelf the ridiculous light they have 
thrown me into, were it not that the pleaſure you 
took in ſeeing me * to them, gave you alarms: | 
of den bid! | 
| Þavitbognnut 29 . 1 AAAS 
* ©: — deny. 9 ſhe with great n 
but they made me act a ſimple part more than 
once; and that was the very reaſon why they cou'd 
afford me no ſort of amuſement. 


I snov'p not be govern'd by them at this day, 
retura'd 1 with EY tone. 


| * 3 
©. 4 ” 92 14 N \ 3 
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I may perhaps de too nes 60 euink o ſhaking 

them off, replied ſhe, and you had as good conti- 
nue in them. But tell me my heart you. 
ſay, has been much given to tenderneſs? No doubt 
you have all my adventures at your fingers ends; 
will a be fo eu as to 1 me the _—y of 
them | 


- Es80v'D be afraid of trying your patience, Ma- 
dam, anſwer'd: I, greatly perplex d at my own 
impatience, and the little ſhe. ſeem's to wake of 
. 


Trar's a ſhort anſwer, reply'd ſhe, — as. 
malicious as impolite 3 but I forgive you. You: 
don't even know how a woman is to be ſpoke to. 
What you have ſaid, for example, is only wrong 
through your fault; better expreſs'd, — ar 
been comical, But go on. 


—— intending, replied 1 1 in a „eus > 
enter into a detail which wou'd be unneceſſary, I. 
have only to tell you, that I have learn'd enough to 
be ſenſible how falſly you have acted by mo, * 
that as long as I live, E thall A n 
made your _ | 


- In your turn, Sir, faid the laughing, don't ac- 
cuſs me of that. You have not been the dupe of 
my ſubtleties ; but of your own. want of experience. 


Why ſhou'd you impute your blunders to. me? 
Was 
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Was it my . buſineſs. to let you know how. much 1 
was pleas'd with you, and tell you every moment 
bow. much the impreſſion. encreas'd L No doubt, 
this wou'd. have been an obliging way of proceed- 
ing; but cou 'd you have ever forgiven it me? Was 
it not your duty to watch, to diſcover, then ſeize 
the emotions of my heart ? Am ] to blame if they 
have all eſcap'd you? Did ever any man before you,, 
think of. reproaching a. woman in the ridiculous 
manner in which you have reproach'd me? Was 
ever, at leaſt, ſuch a concluſion imagin'd ?. 


I. HAvs no more to do, reply'd I confoundedi 
with her. way of anſwering me, but to felicitate you: 
on your pretence of breaking, off with me; on the 
ſecrecy. with which you made that party to the coun- 
try, which you did not. inform me of. until it was 
too late for me to attend you; and. on your ſudden 
paſſion for the Marquis, whom my preſence” obliges 
to lye conceal'd in a corner of your cloſet, and who, 
no doubt, waits impatiently for the moment of your 
diſmiſſing me. And indeed J have fo long retarded 
his happineſs,. I cannot think of being any longer 
troubleſome, I muſt. then No, Sir, you 
muſt, not ſtir, I have liſten'd very patiently to you, 
and the leaſt. you can do is to grant me. the ſame 
favour. I aſk the Marquis's pardon, but were he 
to be ever ſo impatient-of a converſation ſo little de- 
ſigned for him, I. cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure oft 
anſwering you. Don't imagine it is any regard for 
you that makes me ſpeak. My reputation is. nat 
in Jour power.--No, nor in the power of thoſe who- 

L.5 haves 
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have taken pains to blacken it. A man of your þ 
age can judge rationally of nothing, and ſtill leſs of 
women than any thing elſe. Vou are neither qua- 
lified to be liſten'd to, nor to be believ'd 5 and you. 
may, without injury, think as ill of me, as you. 
think well of yourſelf. The world will never. 
judge of me by what you can fay ; my juftifitati- 
on then is not what intereſts me, but the pleaſure 
of confounding you, of unvailing your caprices and 
inſincerity, 177 Dr you, in 00) Ye rags 0. 
yourſelf. ** 


IJ SHALL ' begin by ſpeaking of myſelf; you'll. 

not think it is out of any motive of ſelf-love, ſince 
T am forced to call to mind certain tranſactions 
which do me no honour, and your uſage is ſuch, 
I cannot look back without deſpiſing myſelf for the 
errors you have made me commit. 5 

+ 1 91 

You bave been acquainted with me a long 
time. United to your mother by the tendereſt ties 
of friendſhip, T lov'd you before I knew whether 

ou were deſerving of my love, before you knew 
yourſelf what it was to be belov'd, and without 
imagining the regard I conceiv'd for you, 'cou'd 
ever carry me the lengths 1 at laſt venture to own. 


i has. 


Aup indeed what appearance was "thing of wy 
ever having reaſon to fear loving you too much? 
Were it even pollible for me to have foreſeen you 


wou'd think of me, had I uy right to ſuppoſe you. | 
cou'd, 
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eou'd make me ſuſceptible, and that ſo impro - 
bable an event wou 'd one day fill up the archieves 
of my life? No, I never. thought it, nor have you 
that to reproach me; there's no woman but ou d 
bave fear d you. as little as I did, and to conſider 
only your age and mine (ſetting aſide my way of: 


Bang) my ſecurity | was very natural. 


Ir was then, not 1 without any ane 
ons ſor myſelf,” but even without conſidering in the 
leaſt about you, that I ſaw you endeavouring to 
pleaſe me. Your attentions more particular, your 
vilits more frequent and longer, and the pleaſure 
you ſeem 'd to have in my company, appear'd to 
me, to be no more than the conſequences of our 
former friendſhip. You were juſt entering the 
world, you were. beginning to de form'd, and it 
was but natural you ſhou'd ſeek me with more 
warmth and affiduity, than when in your child 
hood. What you us d to ſay to me on the ſubje&- 
of love, the eagerneſs with which you declar'd your: 
mind, the. difficulty I found in making you turn 
your thoughts to other matters, I look d upon to 
be merely the conſequences of ' a young man's 
curioſity, who is fond of every opportunity of in- 
forming himſelf in the particulars of a. ſentiment 
that begins to diſturb his-heart, or of ideas that oc-- 
cupy his imagination” I receiv'd no better infor- 
mation from your looks; and ſo little deſirous wa 
[of pleaſing you, that I cou'd never think I di 
pleaſe. At length your uneaſineſs and — - 
made ne curious. to: 1 what was pollng.in Jay, 
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ſoul, and imagining T was no more than conff- 
dante, I found myſelf principally intereſted in your 
ſecrets You ought to remember how much I 
ſtrove to diſſuade you from a fanciful liking, which 
to me appear'd müfßlaced, and of which I was 
really ſorry to be the objet. My friencfhip for you, 
your youth, a fort of compaſſion, prevented me 
from impoſing on you ſilence ſo ſeverely. as I ſhou'd. 
have done. Beſides, I imagin'd the manner in 
which a heart feels and conduQs.the emotions of a 
hiſt paſſion, wou'd afford me ſome amuſement. 
This amuſement, which at firſt was not more dan- 
gerous than I had believ'd it would be, became ſo at 
Jaft, I parted from you with more regret, impatiently 
I expected your. return, and your preſence, after you 
had ſpoke your ſentiments, made me feel emotions. 
which till then I had been an abſolute ſtranger to. 
Then did I diſcover the dreadful neceſlity of flying 
you, but, alas! It was. no longer in my power. 
An unaccountable charm, too weak in its bit th for 
me to think there was any need of ſtruggling with it, 
made me hang on your tongue, When you had 
done faking, I us'd to repeat to myſelf what you 
had ſaid. With difficulty, and always too late, I 
forced myſelf from the pleaſure of hearing you, 
That frightful interval between your age and mine, 
and which at firſt had ſo ſenſibly affected me, diſ- 
appear'd at once. Each day we ſpent together 
ſeem'd an addition to your years, and a diminution 
of mine. Love alone cou'd blind me to ſuch a 
degree; and to think that we cou'd be made for one 
another, was too evident a proof of my paſſion, for 

me 
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me to he miſtaken in. Far from endeavouring any 
longer to diſguiſe it to myſelf, I ventur'd boldly to 
found my heart ; and tho the progreſs you had 
made there, was enough to terrify me, I did not 
however think myſelf depriv*d: of all refource. As 
1 did not wiſh to be oyercome, I was: loth to ſee 
that it was already my fate. Convinc'd at length 
of the exceſſive tenderneſs with which you inſpir d 
me, I, at leaſt, ſought means to delay my fall, 
and elude the ſhame and danger of the laſt A 
neſs. In this deſign your want of experience was 
a great aſſiſtance to me, and I enjoy'd the full plea- 
fure of ſeeing you in love, with the greater tranquil 
lity, that I e we guilt a a A* 


? 


Tus Ng Sir, it is not 3 if I did not tell 
you I lov'd you, when, as yet, I lov'd you not. 

r is it more extraordinary that, after my ſenti- 
ments were manifeſted to me, I did all I cou'd to 
conceal them from you. You ſhou'd have been at- 
tentive to diſcover them; and, if I may venture to 
tell you ſo, it was you, and not I, own. were denen 
nn N act hi MI 


Bur, Madam, 0 L Rn I 8 
no harm in telling you that Vou yourſelf own 
you reſiſted, and you are ſenſible ; Vou heſi · 
tate | interrupted ſhe, ſpeak freely, What wou'd 
you have me ſay, Madam, replied I more. difcon» 
certed than ever? my manner of expreſſing myſelf 
has deen improper ; I am heartily. concern'd "for 

* 
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having- diſpleas d you, E———.. But, finding I : 
knew not what: I. was ſaying, it is late, and you are 
willing L ſhou'd take my leave. No, Sir, by no 
N. have (till, to ſay cannot be put off 
to another time, and the points I have pet to exa- 
mine, ar of: the s men to me. | 


ani, 1 fat down, Sey Cadets, 95 TY. 
was. the perſon confounded! - My perplexity aug- 
mented, when (without any reaſon I was ſenſible of) 
ſhe order d me to ſeat myſelf in an arm-cbair that 
ſtood next to her couch; which brought me much 
nearer to her than I, had. been before. Tremb- 
ling J obey d, without daring to look at her, and 
with a ſort of tender emotion, which the recital ſhe 
had juſt made, forced me to. It is true then, con- 
tinued ſhe, that I lov'd you. I might ſafely deny 
it, ſince I never told you poſſitively I did; but af- 
ter what has. paſs d between us, ſuch a ſubterfuge 
wou'd-be as uſeleſs as prepoſterous, and it had been 
better for me to have told you a thouſand times I 
lov'd you, than to have prov'd; it tod you once as 
I have dome. Nay, I confeſs L have this further to 
reproach myſelf, that the happineſs of not having 
yielded entirely, is more owing to you than my rea- 
ſon; and that, had you been ſenſible of all my 
weakneſs, I ſhou d this day be the moſt unfortunate 
of women. Not that I eſteem myſelf the more for 
having efcap'd you; but as things are, ie is 4 ſort 
ion PU. OR not Wen "wy thing | 
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"O08 gur delt with 60 cs ekfirs upvif elle con- 
folation, and I thought myſelf at that inſtant ſo ridis 
culous for having allow'd it her, that I was juſt on 
the point of reſolving to deprive her of an advan- 
tage ſhe ſeem'd ſo vain of. I lifted up my eyes om. 
her for a moment, and found her ſo exceedingl 
handſome! She was in ſo cateleſs, ſo moving an 
at the ſame time fo modeſt a Poſture Her rev] 
which ſhe let fall tenderly on me, gave ſuch aſſur- 
ances of love, that L felt. all my faculties yielding to 
I know not what diſorder, which at the ſame time 
that it diſpos'd. me to liſten more attentively to her, 
fender d me ſtill more abſent, © | mee ; 
. HO rhe Der 1 19 goon 2921 
| You accuſe me, added me flill Hang my at- 
tention, of having endeavour'd to impoſe myſelf on 
you for a woman of virtue, ſuch is my crime. Was 
there any thing for me to do that I ſhou'd net 
have done f If, in order to give you a good Gpitia 
on of me, I was neceſſitated to diſguiſe the miſi 
takes I may have made; and coneeab the unfortu! 
nate adventures I may have had, in ſhort; that. 
without running the riſque of loſing you for ever; 
I cou'd not- diſcover every thing that may have hap- 
pen'd me, can you blame me for ſeeking to de- 
ceive you ? Beſides, had it. been true that my youth 
was diſhonour'd by ſome indecent ſallies, is it in- 
poſſible I ſhou'd be now reclaim d? As yet; Sir, 
you cannot. be ſenſible of it, but you will know, 
hereafter, that women are not always to-beijudg/d 
oy their fieſt lieps; that ſuch a one appear d to have 
a * 
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2 —— mind, who had only an . ima 
gination, or a * ee of conſtitution, which inca- 
pacitated her from reſiſting the torrent of bad. ex · 
ample ; that if it be next to an impoſſibility to core 
rect the vices of the heart, yet the errors of the mind 
are recoverable; and that the woman who has been. 
moſt addicted, to gallantry, may purely by the. 
ſtrength of her own reſlections, become the moſt, 
e wife, or the moſt faithful. Ware. wr 


3 oldies. that I was s willing. 
to make you believe, that my affections had never. 
been beſtow'd. on any man before you. If it be 

true that ſuch was my. intention, I am guiliy of a 
ſtrange piece of falſchood. No, Sir, I have lov'd,. 
and that with all the violence imaginable. Had 1 
had no experience in love, you wou'd not have 
ſeen me ſo terrified at its approach. This avowal 
pethaps will be a further inducement to you to. deſ- 
| me, To be compleatly. deſerving of your e- 
| Neem, 1; ſhou'd, no doubt, have been diſpoſed ta 
love, by none but you alone You never wiſh'd that 
more earneſtly than JL have done; and when I be- 
gan to love you, I felt infinite regret. that my heart. 
was not ſo new and genuine as yours, and that I: 
m not its firſt fruits. to offer (Oey +11 


e eue * hngwege [The truth, and: violence: 
| of her paſſion were ſo ſtrongly. painted] She ſup- 
ported her diſcourſe with ſo moving an accent, that 
I cou'd not liſten to her without being deeply af- 
n and greatly 0 be the cauſe of a 
woman's. 
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woman's mis fortune, whoſe beauty really was under 
ſerving ſo eruel a deſtiny. This idea, on which L 
dwelt for fome time, at length forced a ſigh. Ma- 
dam Zurſay)had: been too long expecting it, to let 
it eſcape. For an inſtant ſhe was ſilent, but ber 
eyes were continually upon me. No doubt, ſhe 
wiſh'd and expected, that this ſigh wou'd have 
conducted me further; but en 1 n een 
120 l the e 9915 cow! 2 
BEST Wen han fl. > 
You. may une ove A | full rope to your: imagi- 
nation. I on I have lord, and that is ſufficient-to 
make you conclude I only diſſemble a paſſion, the 
better to hide a looſe behaviour, and that thete is 
nothing, be it ever ſo odious, of which have not been 
capable. I was ſenſible in making the avowal, of all 
the danger I expo d myſelf to; but ; did not think 
I oughe to have hid a thing from you, of which, had 
you! deſit*d to be inform'd, I ſhou'd' certainly have 
told you, and which, for ſeveral reaſons, I have leſs 
to reproach myſelf, than the love I conceiv'd: for 
2 who, with all the failings incident to xour age, 
have neither its candour ar ſincerity. I don't think, 
faid I, piqued ad this reproach, (but already perſuad 
ed Verſac had deceiv'd': me, and too much taken 
up with the charms which Madam Lu ſay expos d » 
my ſight, not to endeavour to appear innocent) I 
don't "think, Madam, I have given you any reaſon 
to believe me inſincere. In ſome things I may be 
in the wrong, I'm even ſenſible I am, but what 
you have cauſe to complain of, is not of that hei- 
vous nature you repreſent ; if you-have any thing to 
| reproach 


— 


more I ſwery d fromm my principles, the higher; was 
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: And if you had Weid me, d ſhe fedlingly,. 
wou'd you even have been ſo. * On the 

wou'd not you have taken my part againſt thoſe 
who endeavour d by calumny to blacken me in your 
.eyes Cou'd you, without leſſening yourſelf, give 
credit to ſuch vile aſperſions t Should not my de- 
portment in life, to which you have been a conſtant 
witneſs ſor A oonſiderable time paſt, have made 
you at leaſt, ſuſpend your judgment? I own: that 


when a woman of my age forgets herſelf fo far as 


10 love à mam of yours, ſhe leaves herſelf. liable to 
be thought leſs influene d by love; than: 4 diforder- 
y habit, and that the more her 2ondudt . i irre- 
Proachable, the more ſhe is ta blame fot ſuch an ut 
expected weakneſs, which diſparity of years tendets: 
ſtill more ridiculous} Von ſhou?d not have ſuſpect- 
ed this to be my eaſe ; the greater the. ſacrifices the 


your debe of gratitude and love. Any man but 
you Md have been ſenſihle, / that: this tenderneſs 
alone was capable: of reconciling me, to the irre- 
patable faults mine made: me commit, and that, in 
dJoving him, I had. intruſted him with the quiet and 
happineſs of my life; but, added ſhes. turning to 
me with tears in her eyes, this ug * * 
0 DIA III Hu | 

af; 20d tho 1 $1099 AC: meow off i 


72 Exairheſare Gn were certain of my aus you 
made me. experiencs caprices, which, you never ſo 


mu 
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much as deign'd to excuſe, and which you feen d 
concern 'd 1 had forgiven you. Law you at the 
fame time fail in the moſt trifling duties, paſs? of 
your on accord Teveral' days Without ſeeing te 
not mention your love but wich all the cbldnt 
that cou'd prevent me from being favourable 10 
in ſhort, behave in ſuch a manner, as proud 
were leſs anxious to pleaſe, than Fhrous ball N 
me. If ſometimes you appear d more animated, 
there was not that in your ttanſporis whieff C68 
excuſe my joining in them 3 and you never Aff 
leſs influenc'd by love, than when you paves. 
looſe to your deſires. I was not blind to fo un - 
a: behaviour, but at the fame time that it pic 
my heart with grief, it diverted not my hi 
from you! I chought you knew but little f 
world,” and was doch — coßdemn you — 1 1 
hop'd to fee your loſe the roughneſs of you 
in the ade e er ce aan ire 1 | 
monitions of the woman who lov'd you, and be- 
come zt length whit my foul ih d you ta. be. 
3, 0 308 bon . 
” Ant Madam eld Fink; her: 5 0 
enipbricd beyond "myſelf, ſhall I be ſo unfortunite 
as never to ſee you take 'an intereſt in me _ 
No! continued 1, kiffing her hand with oh or 
you muſt feſtore the to fayour 3. I'll make im 5 7 
worthy. No, Meilcour, interrupted” ſh 
can no longer hope to find you as tender as 71 
heart deſires. "The tranſports in which F Fr ee 
you, can neither flatter or ſeduce nie. "Were F 
younger, and of courſe more” giddy,” I. might per- 


haps: 
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haps miſtake your defires for love, I ſhow's be 
ſulten d, and you wou'd be juſtified ; but you have 
already experienced, on an occaſion when I might have 
9 17 5 without having any thing to reproach my- 
for then I had reaſon to think I was lov d, that 
equal tenderneſs alone can give you victory. What I 
then refus'd, I have now leſs reaſon than ever ta 
. Had it been true that I was miſtaken in 
— you in loye with Madam Senanges, the 
—— in which you anſwer'd me on her account, 


| roof that you are iter to. be e or 


4 — 5 is it KR Madam, ſaid I da that 
Tor. fears about Madam Senanges cou'd be real 2 
you imagine, had ſhe ſnhewn ever ſo much 
willingneſs to engage me, but 1 ſhou'd have diſ- 
dain'd her attentions? Ves, Sir, reply'd ſhe, Ma- 
dam. Senanges might have been till le pleaſing, 
vou might have lov'd me infinitely more than you 
tid, and yet ſhe wou' d have 0 her point. Vou 
wou'd not perhaps have been conſtant to her; but 
the wou'd have ſeduc'd. you, and that was all ſhe 
cou'd pretend. to. Were it true that you had fa 
much, indifference for her, why did. you make it 
your buſineſs to ſee her again, and why, the very 

| diy old y ou, I; had. no mind. you ſhou'd be ac- 
quainted wich her, did I meet you together at the 
Thuilleries ? If you lov'd me, what. reaſon cou'd, 
you have for not coming to the country? That 
party, you ſay, was made ſecretly, The myſtery, 
Was. not. 1 great, you. were the ſole object of it.. 
I wanted: 
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I wanted to take you from Madam Senanges, and 
that was the only method I had left. Inſtead of 
penetrating or at leaſt appearing to have penetrated 
the true motive of this party, you imagine I con- 
triv'd it for the more commodiouſly ſeeing the Mar- 
quis, I have but one word to ſay to 9 
head. Had I a liking to him, you are the laſt per- 
fon in the world, after what' has paſs'd between'us, 
whom I ſhou'd-have choſe for a ſpectator. Vou fee 
J abridge the wrongs you have done me, and don't 
inſiſt on them. Not that I ſhou'd find any difficul- 
ty in calling them all to mind, but to reproach, 
fuppoſes love, and you are FRE WOE? is no 


longer in my power. N 
it 


Au Madam! cried I, fo diſorder'd that I was in 
capable of reflection, never did you love me. Ne- 
ver cou'd you find in your heart to ſee my deſpaĩr 
with ſo much tranquillity ; you wou'd be mov'd to 
compaſſion, had you ever d me ad borne as 
you lay N 28 | 


Ils it poſſible FRO Aike, that "” can „ am 
mutter myſelf with being dear to you? Shou'dT 
even wiſh it? Is it certain that you are ſorry to loſe 
me? Who have left nothing undone to diſpleaſe 
me, who thought the only way to juſtify yourſelf 
was to criminate me, and ſcrupled not to affirm. 
that the Marquis is ſuch an intimate of mine, that 
I have him actually conceal'd in my clofet. © 


LS Þ 15 


a 'How 


— 
: — 
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Ins eee e en be c on Log: 
Hon enn you again return to chat Tubjed, a are 
you not conind d, Madam, my heart has fully ac- 
quitzed you? Ves, anſwer d. ſhe laughing, I ſee T 
am no all innocence, but I ſhall not be furpriz'd 
if you think ee $0,morrow! | 


— 
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„WI your ne never theny Madam, 1 to * 
158 ſuch. groundleſs fears? Ah ! Aeilſour, cried 
dhe in a more moving accent, I am too deeply 
cdncern d in the debate now. between us, to think 
of giving it up ſo quietly, Tam undone if Im not 
made happy. No replied I, preſſing her in 
cel arms, my tenderneſs thall ane to 

tre. 


f * - 


* i Aike, Tad. the: Mea tk — 2 — 
can t you;be content with my friendſhip ? Conſider 
I ſhall never prefer any man to you, and, except a 
trifle, I ſhall love you moſt tenderly? Believe me, ad- 
ded ſhe, looking on me, her eyes; at the ſame time 
animated with all the ſymptoms of the moſt violent 
paſſion, what I refuſe is not worth what I offer you. 
No, ſaid I throwing myſelf at her ſeet and more in- 
flam!d by her reſiſtance, no, yon muſt reſtore me 
00 all I have loſt. Ah cruel man] replied ſhe 
fighipg, wou'd you make me miſerable all the days 
of my life? Have you not already had ſufficient 
proofs of my tenderneſs? riſe, added ſhe in an ex- 
| piring voice, Jou ſee; but too well that. L. loye eu 
_ you one * prove to me an equal paſſion ! 

511 
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benden Wh" a ſhe caſt down her 
ches, as if aſbem:d of having fad ſo much. Tho- 
the latter putt of our toliverſation became very ſeri 
ous, I perfectly remember d how much Madag 
Eur fay tidicul& my fears!''"'T' preſs d her tende 
to look on me. dne conſented; our eyes met. 1 
found im hers that v6laptiiouſnels' wien -whicty the 
were charg d, the day the taught — 
progreſſions pleaſures are to be attain d, and how 
much love ſubdivides them. Grown bolder, but 
ſill too timorous, trembling; F attempted how far 
her indulgence wou'd” carry her. My tranſports © 
ſeem' d to augment her charms, and make her more 
deſirable. Her looks, ber fight, her ſilence; every 
thing inſofm'd me, ' tho! ſomewhat late, how ex- 
ceſſively ſhe lov id me. I was tov yeung not to 
think my paſſion ecſhal te hers.” The gratificationm 
of the ſenſes, - I miſtoole for the overſiowings of the 
heart. I abandon'd myſelf to all the infatuation of 
that dangerous moment, and beeame, in the: 6 as 
Sede Ta bly ben T een 
| N 0 53 963 „isl vtÞ; * 9 285111 l 

1 cores L took! delight ee and 
whether my illuſion was ſupported by the evil ro- 
penſity of my age, or prolong'd by Madam Lur- 
ſay's charms, I continued in it a — time. Far 
from reflecting on my inffdeſity, I thought of no- 
thing but en my victory, which was render'd. 
more precious b — —— 
the* in rrality 1 had only triumphid over difficulties 
which bad thrown in my own way, I was never 


theleſs 


2 
L m4 
1 * 
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5 theleſs perſuaded ſhe had made a prodigious reſiſt- 


ande. I had no ſooner poſſeſs d her, than [ felt all my 
eſteem reviving, I carried my blindneſs ſo far as to 
forget all the lovers. Venſac had enumerated for her, 

I forgot the one ſhe herſelf had juſt own'd to. 
The only thing-I now: wiſh'd for, was the continu» 
ance of her love; her charms flatter d my ſenſes, 
and her fondneſs which 
communicated itſelf to my y fo, * e tia 
n 10 ff 19010 


* — length i f ey error N but not 
enough to make me think of repentance. / Vet by 
degrees 1 ſhou'd have fallen into reflection, had 
Madam Lur ſay been ſo good as not to interrupt 
me; but unfortunately for my reaſon, ſhe perceiy d 

me thoughtful, at which ſhe ſhew's a ſort; of unea», 
* in which it wou'd have been ungenerous in, 
me to have left her, nor indeed did ſhe deſerve I 
ſhou' d. Ive her then freſh aflurances. of love, 
Never was miſtreſs leſs vain and more timid. The. 
more prais'd her charms, the more I contemplated, 
them, the les, ſhe ſaid, ſhe dared to flatter herſelf 
with their influence over. me. Lappeared tranſported, 
yet perhaps I did not love. Was ſhe foreed to ac- 
knowledge I lov'd her, her mind was not the more 
campos d. After abandoning; herſelf to fears, ſhe 
return'd to tranſports ; a perpetual: ſucceſſion of the 
tendereſt good humour, of the moſt inticing wan 
tonneſa, of evety thing, in fine, moſt charming in 


unconſtrain'd love, hurry'd * _ leon agitatians- | 


yo 28W 1 RW ro ta ni nwWorch bed 1 N 
aA 
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appear d to me extreme, 
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and extaſies, et OA * ſe- 
nous refleRtion. | | ob zap 


Tao! Nude Ine, exchuntad, eee 


length. Without knowing wha was deficient, 1 


felt a void in my ſoul. My imagination alone had 
been ſtruck, and in order to eſcape falling into de- 
jection, I found it neceſſary to ſpirit it up. Still I 
was eager, but leſs ardent. I continued to admires 
but I ceas'd to be mov d. In vain I ſtrove to excite 


in me a return of my firſt tranſports. Madam Zur- 
| ſay receiv'd no more marks of fondneſs from 


.me, but what were accompanied with an air of 


oſt deſires her beauty ſtil} extorted from me. 0 


 HORTENSI, the dear | Hertenfia. whom 1 


ador'd, tho” I had ſo compleatly forgot her, re- 
ſum'd her empire i in my breaſt. The vivacity of my 


returning ſentiments, made what had raſe'd appear 


the more inconceivable. Was it not entirely in hopes 


of ſeeing ber that I came to Madam Lurſay s, ſaid 
both their abſences, was 


I to myſelf? And during 


not ſhe the only one I regretted? By what enchant- 
ment am I now engag d with a woman whom this 
ORF Getaſied J 


ation, that- 1 had been vain and jealous without 


two paſſions had over me. After all, it — but 
en that Madam 21 who to a 9 


conſtraint, and I began to reproach, myſelf the ſmall- 


| { van the more reaſon to wonder at ay" 
knowing it, and was inſenſible of the ſway.thoſe - = 
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ſhare of beauty join'd , a thorough knowledge of 
tze heart, ſhou'd conduct me imperceptibly as far 
'/ as I went. All I know of the matter at this day 
- is, that with more experience on my fide, I ſhou'd 
have been the ſooner ſeduc'd; what they call u- 
ſage of the world, ſerving only to enlighten us, in 
proportion as it corrupts us. 


- Txar uſage then wou'd have fatisfied me how 
ſhameful a thing it is to be conſtant. I ſhou'd not, 
It is true, have been influenc'd by tenderneſs, for 
it wou'd have appear'd ridiculous in Madam Lur- 
fay; and to gain her ends ſhe muſt have been 
really as deſpicable as ſhe endeavour'd to appear the 
reverſe. Hortenſa's idea, far from being baniſh'd 
my memory, wou'd have pofleſs'd it moſt agreeably, 
In the very midft of the amorous diſturbance which 
Madam Lurſay's charms wou'd have raiſed, I 
ſhou'd have curs'd that cuſtom which forbids us to 

_ refiſt the woman who takes a liking to us; my heart 
"Poa have been dale from the diſorder of my ſen- 
Ts; and by thoſe nice diſtinctions, which may ve- 
ry properly be call'd the quietiſm of love, I ſhou'l, 


without temorſe or danger of infidelity, have re- 


Bur this conveuient metaphyſick was unknown 
fo me; with infinite regret I ſaw how much I had 
deceiv'd myſelf. Madam Lurſay s eager attentions 
augmented for ſome time my diſquiet 3 but whether 
1 grew weary of ſelf-condemnation, whether I fear'd 
_ feproaches, Which I ſhou'd not have known _ 

ce IRR ris wer 
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anſwer, or that ſtill a prey to infatuation, love 
operated but faintly on me; I ſummon'd all my 
ſtrength againſt an idea that began to be importu- 
nate. Stolen from pleaſures by remorſe, wreſted 
from remorſe by pleaſure ; not a moment cou'd I 
depend upon myſelf, To my ſhame I confeſs it, I 
endeavour'd ſometimes to reconcile my proceedings 
to myſelf, and wou'd by no means be convinc'd 
that I had in any ſhape wrong'd Hortenſia, ſince 
ſhe lov'd me not, ſince I had promis'd her nothing, 
and cou'd never hope to owe her fo many obliga- 
tions as I ow'd to Madam Lurſay. 


My mind was ally perſuaded this reafoning 
was juſt; but I cou'd not with the ſame facility 
deceive my heart. Sinking under the bitterneſs of 
inward reproach, unable - to triumph over it, I 
ſtrove to divert it, I ſtrove by wandering a-new to 
_ baniſh the importunate remembrance of her, who 
in ſpite of me, was ſtill preſent to my heart. But 
I ftrove in vain, every inſtant made me appear 
more criminal to myſelf, without the leaſt appear- 
ance of tranquillity. 


SoME hours were ſpent in theſe contradictions, 
and day began to appear when I was yet far from 
being conſiſtent with myſelf. Thanks to Madam 
Lurſay's ſtrict adherence to decorum, ſhe diſmiſs'd 
me at laſt ; at parting I promis'd, in ſpite of my 

remorſe, to ſee her again early the next day, and 
what's more * I fully refoly'd to keep 
my word, 


End of the THIRD PART. 


